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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct from the Factory—and in No Other Way 
YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do 
—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 

f the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
vhat the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacture 
lhe retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't 
this worth saving ¢ 


SENT ON TRIAL—ANYWHERE 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in ad- 





vance. There is nothing to be paid either before the piano 
is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfac- 
tory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our factory There can be 


absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is so perfect that we can, 
without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United States just as easily as 
we can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without anything being 
paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and organs in 
exchange \ guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
























In 37 Years Over 40,000 Wing Pianos have Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— The 
been manufactured and sold. They are recommended tones of any or all of these instruments may be reproduced 
by seven Governors of States, by musical colleges perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means of 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, musi our Instrumental Attachment. This improvement is pat 

teachers, and musicians. Thousands of these pianos ented by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 

ire in your own State, some of them undoubtedly WING ORGANS are made with the same care d 

in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue con old in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate orga: 


tains names and addresses. catalogue sent on request. 
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Ti. 
Did the doctor say to heat the bath-water to 3 











one hundred and eighty—or to eighty degrees ? 
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ON COEDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM R, HARPER, Pu.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


T is often the case that the best 
friends of a movement are its 
worst enemies. This is certainly 
true of those advocates of the co- 
educational policy who maintain 
concerning coeducation that, “ like 
the form of a geometrical figure, it is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever,” and that its per- 
manency depends wholly upon the acceptance of 
a definition which makes coeducation synonymous 
with coinstruction, and, therefore, instruction 
given to men and women sitting side by side 
in the same room. Those who feel that any other 
definition will sacrifice all that has been gained 
for women in the struggles of the last century 
may be strong friends of coeducation, but in the 
light of history and the present situation they 
cannot be regarded as wise friends. In a study 
of the policy or system it is eminently necessary 
to distinguish between the essential elements in 
a system and those which may or may not be 
essential. To argue that coinstruction is an es- 
sential factor in coeducation is simply to advocate 
a superstition and at the same time to reduce the 
whole subject to formal mechanism. 

All will agree that coeducation does involve 
association between male and female students. 
The question is, shall we reduce to a mathe- 
matical formula the quantity of such association, 
and shall we indicate by geometrical figure the 
exact form it shall take? This, it seems to me, 
is the real question at issue; and, as Professor 
Albion W. Small has said, this conception of co- 
education is parallel with the opinion “ that mar- 
riage is one unchanging and unchangeable form 
of association between a man and a woman.” 
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Under monogamy we have several different 


conce ptions us to the characte r of the union 


involved in marriage; whether, for example, 
the husband, 


divorcee 1s at the discretion ot 


or there shall be any divorce at all; whether 
the wife shall have her own property, or the 
property shall be in the hands of the hus- 


band: whether the husband or the wife shall 
D4 acknowledged head, or whether the union 
hall be one of equality. Under one general 


interpretation of the marriage relation there 
xist in nearly every State of the Union laws 
which interpret differently the details of this 
relation. How, then, can an institution like 
coedueation, concerning which the law 


has 


which custom is not yet 


as yet 
and in reference to 
fixed, be 


limited and restricted to a single phase of re- 


taken no position, 


arbitrarily 


lat onship ? 


Whether students shall sit together in the 
same room is a matter of mechanical ar- 


rangement and is to be adjusted to the de- 
mands of the situation. 

But 
which are essential, 
rhe 


may certainly stand firm in the doctrine that 


as already hinted, elements 
One of these is that of 
believer in coeducation 


there are, 
association. 


association of the sexes, rather than separa- 


tion, is the normal sociological condition in 
the years that are called preparatory years. 
This principle will be strengthened and to 


some extent determined by the acceptance of 
that for 
there shall be provided instruction on equal 
as both of these 
principles depend for efficiency 


a second principle, namely, women 


terms with men Inasmuch 


upon admin 


istration, we may go a step farther and 
agree that this instruction, provided for men 


and 


terms, 


women associated 

shall be management, 
thus to be sure that the terms shall 
the three ess¢ ntial 


together on equal 
under a single 
in order 
be equal. These, then, are 


elements: 


association, equality, and the same 
administration. 

It is clearly imposs ble for coeducation to 
exist without kind. It 
will be violation of the idea 
involved in coeducation to provide one grade 


association of any 


just as great a 


of work for men and another for women, or 
to assign to either sex special privileges. It 
would be impracticable for the state to take 
general charge of the education of men and 
to assign the work of women to private cor- 
porations or to the church, because in this 
way there would not only be failure to se- 
association, but failure to secure 


cure also 
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these three essential 
remains to consider some of the 


equal terms. Granting 
elements, it 
conditions present in certain institutions 
which require and indeed demand variation 
under these general provisions. 

An important factor which up to this time 
has received small attention is the question 
of location in a city. Heretofore the experi- 
ment, if it is to be ealled such, has been tried 
exclusively in The 


University of Chicago thus far presents the 


small cities or towns. 
institution of 


a city of 


coeducational 
located in 
a million people. 


only ease of a 


higher learning more 


than It is readily granted 
that a great city, like Boston, New York, or 
offers incomparable advantages if 
these are utilized 


Chicago, 
in connection with certain 
grades of higher work. It is just as true that 
the same elements, which constitute advan- 
tage in some particulars, prove to be the 
source of disadvantage in others. It is mani- 
festly more difficult to secure mental repose 
and attention to intellectual interests in the 
midst of must be 
provided for students, especially those of in- 


distraction. Safeguards 


experience, while they are learning to use 
safeguards for themselves. The problem of 


institution located in a 
altogether different from that 
which presents itself in a small city or town. 

To what has been said there may be added 
also the fact institu- 
tion located in a city rests upon principles 
These 


are very different from the principles adopted 


coeducation in an 
large citv is 
that association in an 
accepted in the society of a city life. 
village life. 


know his 


and for the very reason that he lives next to 


in town or In the latter, one is 


expected to re xt-door neighbor: 
him there is more or less of relationship; but 
life under no 


know his neighbor or to associate with him. 


in city one is obligation to 
The lines of separation are entirely different. 
Social life itself is different; and the urban 
institution is compelled to share this marked 
difference. 

Another element which has not yet been 
fairly tested is that with large 
As a rule, coeducation has opera- 


connected 
numbers. 


ted thus far only in smaller bodies of stu- 
dents. The time has come to test its ef- 
ficiency when applied in connection with 


large numbers. Here again no one can deny 
the many advantages that are found in the 
of large numbers, will any 
one, on the other hand, deny that these advan- 
tages may themselves become a source of 


association nor 
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disturbance and disadvantage. It does not 
require a long consideration of the question 
to recognize the fact that while a body of two 
thousand men or two 
be directed with a 


thousand women can 
minimum of disadvan- 
tage and a maximum of advantage, it might 
be quite different if a body of four thousand 
students was constituted wholly of men or 
of women. Promiscuity in the case of men 
will it be 
injurious in the case of women; but promis 
undiffer 
is a problem of an entirely dif 
ferent character. 

A school 
nently adapted to the needs of a city of fifty 
or a hundred thousand will utterly 
fail, though enlarged, to meet the needs of an 


city of 


has no serious disadvantage: nor 


cuity of men and women in a large 
entiated mass 


system or a library system emi 


people 


institution in a 
of people. In 


one or millions 


the latter cas¢ : 


two 
as experience 
has shown, the entire administration must be 
changed. In truth, the word “change” does 
not the fact. 
adapted to a smaller city cannot be expand 
ed to meet the city. An 
entirely new system must be introduced. The 
factor of modi 
fy the administration of any and every kind 
of effort 


must be based on different principles. It is 


describe A system admirably 


demands of a large 


large numbers will seriously 


The organization from first to last 


quite clear from even a brief experience, that 
what is true in other lines of administrative 
work holds good also in reference to the ques 
tion Entirely ad- 
justments must be discovered and be put into 


under consideration. new 
operation in order to adapt coeducation, as it 
is now comprehended, to the needs of large 
bodies of students. 

Still another factor entering into the prob- 
lem is the question of the age of 
In the high school, whether in city or in 
town, the pupils live at home. The social 
life of the home and of the church predomi 


students. 


nates. The high school is responsible only 
during the hours of actual class-room work 
—four or five hours a day. In the first years 
of college life the ease is different. Boys 
and girls, only a little more mature than 
those of the high-school period, come to- 


gether without the home restraint and with 
They come from a 
and 
personal acquaintance, 
in each case, of only a few who compose the 
community. 


out the home influence. 


score or more of States enter into a 


community, with a 


Moreover, in the majority of 
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the first experience of freedom from the su- 
pervision of parents. The situation under 
these circumstances is particularly delicate 
and difficult. It is the very urgent desire of 
educators to-day that boys and girls shall 
earlier than they have 
been accustomed to do hitherto, and when it 
becomes the rule in families of certain finan- 
cial 
lege, as it 
will be 


heretofore. 


enter college even 


competence for daughters to go to col- 
they 


an earlier age than 


has been for the sons to Zo, 
able to enter at 


The 


the city is 


freshman coming 
the 


freshman coming from the country. 


average 
from younger than average 
Unless 
one 1s ready to acknowledge that the 
cational method, Western insti- 
itself an modern innova- 
tion, represents a pe rfect ideal, beyond whien 
there can be no progress, and of which there 
ean be no ifi 


coedu- 
followed in 


tutions, altogether 


modification, no adaptation to 
changed conditions, he must earnestly and 
frankly face the new elements thus presented 
and consider how, in all truth, the present co- 
educational plan may be improved. 

Only one of these conditions will present it- 
self to 


them may exist in others. 


some institutions; perhaps two of 


In the institution 
with which I am myself connected all three 
have and have 


arisen, compelled considera- 


tion. If the question of numbers 


is consid- 
up for dividing the 
whole into smaller 
units, in order that each distinet class may 


ered and plans are taken 
student community as a 
receive that kind of oversight and guidance, 
and that type of moral and physical instruc- 
tion which are most conducive to the highest 


education of the individual, the basis of 
cleavage must first be established. Lines of 


separation naturally will be partly those that 
divide younger from older students. But will 
they not inevitably go further than this and 
include those that men from 
en: and is this not entirely natural, provided 
that it that men 
and women shall have equal opportunities, and 
that the separation shall not be carried to un- 
necessary extremes ¢ 

this 


two or 


separate wom- 


is subject to the condition 


In coneluding 
sary to 


statement it is neces- 


refer to three other matters 
which are more or less closely connected with 
the problems thus far presented. Many advo- 
eates of coeducation have assumed, and the 
system, as it is frequently advocated, certain- 
ly justifies the assumption, that men and 
women should be trained to be just as nearly 


alike as possible, This has been one of the 
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greatest evils of the system as thus far ap- 
plied. Why should we attempt to train wom- 
en to be like men, or men like women? Is 
there not a serious loss if* the university 
places too much emphasis on what they have 
in common, and gives too little weight to the 
fact that in many respects those essential 
common interests may be best promoted 
separately? What is called identical in- 
struction is probably something legendary. 
No two instructors ever give the same course 
in exactly the same way. It is hardly possi- 
ble for a teacher to give to a class of women 
the same course of instruction he would give 
to a class of men. If he is a true teacher he 
will adapt himself to the different mental 
attitude of men and women. The more suc- 
cessful he is as a teacher, the more varied 
will be the instruction given. 

A sociological fact must also be considered. 
Girls from sixteen to twenty years of age are 
physically and socially older than boys of the 
same age. They are more mature. Their 
social interests are higher than those of the 
boy of corresponding age. In view of this 
girls are likely to be patronizing toward the 
boys and the latter are self-conscious anJ 
embarrassed when thrown into company with 
the girls. This furnishes some basis for the 
opinion that during a certain period in the de- 
velopment of the boy, it is better that he 
should associate with girls of a younger age 
rather than with those of his own age. The 
period is a short one, and corresponds in gen- 
eral to that of the first two college years. An 


opportunity at this time to associate more ex- 
clusively with those of his own sex will sure- 
ly be appreciated by many boys. 

In conclusion I may suggest that it is not 
safe to press too closely the analogy between 
college life and family life. Many of the 
ideals of family life may be cultivated in con- 
nection with college life, but it is to be re- 
membered that the ordinary family is made 
up of persons of different ages, ranging 
from the young to the old. In college life 
the range is much more restricted, the differ- 
ence being at the most, in ordinary cases, three 
or four years. 

Still further, as has been said, there is the 
question of numbers. If the college class is 
only a little larger than a family of good size, 
there is much larger scope for the application 
of the methods and policy of family life than 
in a class or community made up of one or 
two thousand. 

Coeducation demands for its acceptance as 
a principle, association of men and women 
in educational work, on absolutely equal 
terms, and under the same general manage- 
ment. I trust that I have been able to point 
out that aside from these fundamental prin- 
ciples there is not only ample room, but a 
stern demand, for liberty of action as well 
as of thought, in those things which pertain 
to the further development of this policy. 
The question is no longer, Shall there be co- 
“lucation? but, How shall the principles of 
coeducation be adjusted to particular situa 
tions ? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Rose CeciL O'NEILL 


Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 

HERE they stand, all in a row to-night 

the members of a little family. 

There is nothing in their appearance to 

suggest kinship. No naturalist would put 

them in the same class. They present divers 

types of feature and form, but they dwell 

together in perfect unity, bound together by 
holy ties of association and memory. 

I shall introduce you to them as they are 
now arranged. I shall not even correct their 
awkward alignment in honor of the meeting. 
They shall remain as they are—upon that [ 


am determined. They stand now as they 
were once placed—so long ago it seems some- 


times—by a dainty hand, and no profane 
touch shall disturb or desecrate. 

Let me, then, present them to you in their 
order. At the head of the line is Martha 
Ellen. She reposes at a dangerous angle, but, 
no matter, let her remain so. Martha 
Ellen was the first adopted child. She was 
selected the first Christmas from among a 
hundred orphans down-town and _ presented 
to her little mistress amid the jingling bells 
of legend and the hoof-beats of departing 
reindeer. 

Martha Ellen’s welcome was not fulsome. 
She was received with serious and becoming 
dignity. The eyes that opened upon her that 
Christmas morning were scrutinizing and 
critical. Miss Mary took her up and passed 
her under slow review, making occasional 
comments in language not yet fully under- 
stood. The qualifications requisite to ac- 
quire favor with her little mistress might 


have crushed the aspirations of many another 
doll. But Martha Ellen was created for 
emergencies. She was of elastic mould and 
quickly resumed her normal state even under 
the most trying circumstances. Well for her 
that it was so! She was subjected to severe 
tests on the morning of her adoption. Her 
arms were pulled and twisted, her eyes tried 
by ruthless fingers, and, finally, she was 
brought down with a resounding thwack on 
the bed rail. The result seemed satisfactory 
to Miss Mary, who applied the last and su- 
preme test of thrusting Martha Ellen’s ex- 
tremities into her mouth. Then it was that 
the waif’s sole accomplishment was discov- 
ered. She had endured the entire examina- 
tion with serenity, but now, when a chubby 
hand compressed her waist, she gave a squeak 
of protest. It was a grave mistake. She 
was made to repeat it again and again, the 
enjoyment of Miss Mary increasing with 
each successive outery. 

The incident served’ to start a train of 
philosophic thought in older minds. Are we 
all natural-born savages? And does it please 
us to give or witness pain? But in this in- 
stance, of course, the enigma was resolved in 
Miss Mary’s favor by attributing the delight 
she took in the performance to her budding 
sense of humor. 

[. had fallen into a reverie, thinking this 
and other things, and when I looked again 
Miss Mary had taken Martha Ellen into her 
full love and confidence. Her eyes were 
closing in sleep once more, and pressed close 
to her side in a dimpled arm lay her new 
found object of affection. Most favored of 
dolls! That was her place ever afterward. 
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subtected 


She was 
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Morning of Her Adoption ; 


Daytime, it is true, seemed to bring a change 


in her mistress’s affections, for, when the 
morning light began to pierce the room, 
Martha Ellen was thrown out of bed. It did 


not mean disfavor. It was merely a signal 


for the older members of the household to 
arise, But when evening came on and eyes 


grew heavy and limbs grew tired the longing 
for Martha Ellen returned and they jour- 
neyed out together into the shadowy land of 
dreams. It was a case of pure affection be 
tween them. Other members of the family 
were more beautiful and fashionably 
attired than Martha Ellen. There was Miss 
Susan, the next in line. She had lovely pink 
cheeks, a prettily formed mouth, and hair 
that fell down her back in waves. She sat 
upright on a parlor chair much of the time, 
as if momentarily expecting visitors. An air 
of affectation seemed to surround her. She 
looked straight ahead and was enveloped in 
a cloak of haughty disdain that no friendly 
advances could penetrate. She maintained 
a certain superiority merely by assuming it. 
Sometimes she would roll her eyes in an af- 
fected way, but it deceived nobody, for it was 
not the heart, but the mechanics, of affection. 

Miss Mary was introduced into a new 
world when the lamb was added to the family 
circle. The new member was received with 
expressions of delight. After the manner of 
its kind, docility marked all its conduct. It 
remained 


more 


submissive under the greatest in- 


dignities, even to the loss of its (iD 
tail, and would only bleat ob- 
when its neck 
wrenched. 

For which I 
to explain, the lamb was never christened. 
the household 


It occupied many positions, 


jection was 


some reason, am at a loss 


Its standing in 
exactly defined. 


was never 
some of prominence, some of abject servility. 
I have known it to be the pet of the entire 
family, Miss Mary requiring the other mem- 
bers to feed it and otherwise pay it homage; 
within the same hour, perhaps, it would be 
used as a pack-horse or a beast of burden upon 
back all set out 
for ah liday. 

The lamb was particularly burdened with 


whose its associates might 


the care of Master Tommie, a guileless youth, 
who was rigged out in half semblance to a 
clown. His entire appearance suggested im- 
becility and need of care. It was assumed by 
Miss Mary that he was not able to get around 
alone, and the lamb was frequently placed at 
the last 
accession to the family, was placed behind 
the other members were made 


his disposal. Sometimes Jerusha, 
Tommie and 
to bring up the rear. It 
to say of Jerusha that she was of the same 
Martha Ellen, had few accom- 
plishments, but possessed the 
virtue of keeping herself intact 
ing lost a limb during the whole course of 


her life. 


is only necessary 


species as 
uncommon 
never hav- 





THE FAMILY OF 
They were quite a happy family, taking 
them all together, and to-night, as I stand a 


moment with the lamplight streaming over 


them, I see them assembled once again. Lit- 
tle Miss Mary presides. Upon a chair with 
becoming dignity sits Miss Susan. The 


others are grouped in a semicircle before 


her. They have come to pay their respects 
Martha Ellen is 
led forth and bows, the compression at her 
waist forcing an utterance that may mean 
either delight or contempt. All are brought 
forward in turn. The lamb bleats in aston 
ishing tones that he cannot be made to modu- 


to the leading society lady. 


late either by punishment or by persuasion. 
Jerusha in full evening dress is made to ex- 
change the compliments of the day, while 
Tommie is hurried through the ceremony to 
conceal his defects. With ludicrous 
lemnity, but with all the importance of a 
function, are distributed 
After-dinner 
are lacking, but the difficulty is not 

mountable. What if receive 
the teapot and Jerusha the sugar-bowl? The 
grave little company does not criticise, and 
it is happy. 


50- 


great tiny dishes 


and luncheon is served. cups 
insur 


Tommie does 


Even Miss Susan, versed as she 
is in the ways of high society, forbears to 
roll her eyes in disdain. 

As the luncheon progresses Miss Mary acts 
takes upon herself the 
duty of both framing and answering ques- 
Mr. helped in 


and mistress’s 


as interpreter and 


Tommie is 
with his 


tions. 
gravity, 


great 


assistance 


/in4 


LITTLE MISS MARY 


Dishes are distributed 
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goes through the motion of conveying food to 
his mouth. The lamb, apparently, is satis- 
fied to have, at intervals, a plate placed under 
his Conversation always lags in his 
quarter, although he is made to bleat occa- 
sionally to forestall the embarrassments of 


nose, 


silence. 

Finally it is time to go, Martha Ellen is 
made to declare, and, despite the assurances 
of Miss Susan that it is not late, the party 
breaks up. Tommie and Jerusha are placed 
on the back of the lamb, who is led by a 
string, Martha Ellen is encireled by Miss 
Mary’s arm, and the cavaleade moves out. 
‘ By-by!” Mary for them all. Miss 
Susan does not reply, but is left lonely in 
the silence. 


says 


Another picture rises before me even more 
vividly. The sun has gone down and its re- 
flected glories are fast fading from the sky. 
One by one the stars come out and night is 
hurrying up from the east and “the under- 


world.” The sounds of human fretfulness 
and endeavor are abating, their subsidence 
becoming distant and muffled. Now and 


then a solitary conveyance, having left the 
waning tide of traffic, approaches, clatters 
and disappears in the darkness with 


opposite, 









and Luncheon ts Served 
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Miss 


Mary comes 


failing cadences, Another day, with its hopes 
and fears, its disappointments and 
is closing its account. 

I do not light the lamp. The spirit of the 
evening is and finds 
echoes in my thoughts. Troops of memories 
holding up before the 
and fleeting pictures of other days. 
Mary comes and languidly leans my 
knee. She is silent than She 
sighs deeply and bores her eye with vigorous 


successes, 


upon me responsive 


crowd in, me vague 
Miss 
upon 
more usual. 
fist in a vain endeavor to undo the work of 
the Under the arm, 
pressed close to her side, is Martha Ellen; 
Miss Mary is ready for bed. 

let’s the 
say, in conformance with our custom. 


sandman. disengaged 


family!” I 
Miss 
Mary pauses, reluctant, and I take her up in 
my arms while I begin the I find 
Jerusha on her face in the corner. Miss 
Susan, in a position that threatens instant 
apoplexy, is leaning against the leg of a 
parlor chair. Not far away is the lamb, the 
string running out before him. 


* Come, gather up 


earch. 





and langutdly 


leans upon my Knee 
We assemble the family. I put down Miss 
Mary that she may arrange them for the 
night, as is her wont. It was her rule to 


place Martha Ellen first, and then the others 
in the order in which I have named them; 
Martha Ellen would then be taken down to 
become her companion for the night. To 
all the rest would be given a kiss in a good- 


night parting, and when, on leaving, Miss 
Mary reached the door, she would look back, 
wave her hand, and say: “By-by! Wait 


till in the morning!” 

To-night, however, Miss Mary takes down 
Miss Susan also and then reaches for the lamb. 
“No, no!” I say. “ Put back Miss Susan and 


bring Martha Ellen.” She obeys and, as we 
pause at the door, she looks back, waves her 
hand, and says, “ By-by! Wait till—” but 


weariness overcomes her and the usual part- 
ing formula ends in a sigh. 

I little thought, that night, of the long 
weeks that were to follow or of their bitter 
termination, When Miss Mary wandered out 
of Paradise down the shining way that leads 
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to earth, the angel stood awhile with hand 
upon the open gate, then, smiling, called her 
back. 

Despite the agony and unappeasable sense 
of loss I shall not rebel, for I am grateful 
for having known a little child. The in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is sometimes 
questioned, but if declaration 
more than another within their sacred pages 


there is one 


that seems wiser than men could have 
thought, it is the one that says the lamb and 
the lion shall dwell together and a little 
child shall lead them. We set out in life 


knowing many things; later, we doubt and 
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feel our need, and at last we return with 
weary feet and torches burnt out to ask the 
way from a child! 

But the little family before me. 
you here to-night, Martha Ellen? 
you not in your accustomed place? 


Why are 
Why are 
She does 
not answer, but seems to return the inquiry, 
while they all wait expectant for my reply. 
I turn to go. As I pause within the door the 
I look back, 
and there, just as they were last arranged, 
stand the members of the little family, wait- 
ing patiently. but in vain for the return of 
their little friend. 


words of Miss Mary recur to me. 








THE 


BY CHARLES 


WOMAN'S 


HANSON 


PART 


TOWNE 


His the adventure and the conflict grim, 


The joy of war, the struggle with the great; 


Hers the sad portion but to weep for him, 


And watch, and watch, and wait—and wait! 
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By Nettie # Bailey, Presivent of the Woman's Club of Orange, N. 7 


HOSE persons—-and their number is and the growing competition in business left 
rapidly inecreasing—who are studying the average man very little time or energy 


the woman’s club movement se riously, with which to do edueational work along ethic- 


are just beginning to realize its true signifi- al lines, but these same business conditions 
eance and its almost unlimited possibilities. which made men’s lives more confined pro 


What a few years ago was spoken of as a duced greater wealth and resulted in greater 
I 


joke or with a smile either of superiority or freedom for women, so that at present stu 
f patronage, has come to be looked upon as dents of economic conditions unite in saying 
a necessity, and the « yperation of women is that women form the leisure class. There 
sought at the present time in nearly if not’ fore both by nature and by circumstances are 
all lines of work. All thinking people to day, they heing forced into positions of trust and 
whether men or women, realize that: the responsibility where they are obliged to take 
woman’s club or the organization of women an active part in the solution of the problems 
n some form has become a permanent factor which are facing the civilized world. Women 


our civilization. A generation or two ago must do the studying, the invest gating, the 
not one woman in a hundred did anything detail work, for which men have not time, 
outside the four walls of her own home, unless and leave them to do the executing. The 


poss bly Pa | littl church work: to-day the re is time has come when men and women stand 


hardly one woman in the hundred who is not side hy side and togethe r work for the social, 


engaged ih sore occupation which does not civic, and intellectual uplift of humanity. 
immediately concern her own household To help solve world problems requires deeper 
What does this mean? What has brought thinking and broader training than women r 
about such a change of condition? Does it ceived in the older days; hence, as has been 
not meal that the old order of things has rid, the woman’s college and_ the woman’s 


passed away ? In the days whe n all differences club, the latte reven more than the forme r. 
of opinion were settled by force, when if na [ say this advisedly. There is no educa 


tions or neighbors did not understand each tional factor in this country to-day 


f 


i of greater 
ther or see things from the same point of significance or which gives to women, and 
view, the only way of finding who was right the re fore to the race, a broader edue ‘at ion 
is by fighting; in other words, when might than does the woman’s club. Coming, as it 
made right, there was very little outside work does. in her maturer vears after ce “te finish- 
which women c uld do. But as times changed ed he r school and college course 5 whe n she is 
and the race began to understand that there in the midst of every-day practical life, it 
was a more just and satisfactory way of gives her the possibility of keeping up her in- 
settling differences than by fighting; when tellectual life and of selecting such things 
people really began to believe in the Father from her studies as will help in her every- 
hood of God and the broth rhood of man: day duties: she is able to put into practice 
when the conference began to be thought of what before she knew only in theory, and to 
as a substitute for the quarrel and the idea those women who did not have advanced 
of arbitration took root in the race mind courses of study in their youth it gives the 
there was work and plenty of it, outside as possibilities of higher intellectual develop- 
well as inside, which women could do, and all ment, with the opportunity of putting into 
unconsciously the woman’s college and the practical use the information as soon as 
woman’s club came to give them the neces- gained, for nearly all women’s clubs of. to- 
sary training to take their part in the work of day participate to a greater or less degree in 
the world. The greater complexity in living civie and economic work. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE 
elub life the 
necessity of putting aside all personality, of 
judging all persons and questions on their 
merits alone, and also of sinking the indi- 
vidual preferences in that which will be for 
the highest good of the whole body. Thus it 
is that trained to 
broader and higher thinking, to be more per- 
fectly educated, to have not only the knowl- 
edge gained from the ability to 
utilize all information which can be gathered 
from 


Moreover, teaches women 


eclub-women are being 


books, but 


any source. They are gaining such a 
mental and moral growth as can be reached 
only by the proper development and propor- 
tionate mingling of all the 
This is the kind of training necessary to help 


solve world problenis. It 


parts of mind. 
is not to be under- 
stood that every woman belonging to a club 
realizes that she has an individual responsi 
bility to gain all the knowledge possible, that 
she may take an active part in bettering con- 
ditions. This is, after all, the sum of life; 
knowledge consists in simply knowing what is 
best to do, and doing it; this 
is the ideal condition, the one toward which 
we must 


virtue, in 


grow before civilization can reach 
a higher plane, and the woman’s-club move- 
ment is surely helping as much as any other 
one factor in the right direction. 


The 


the same 


woman’s-club movement is subject to 
laws of growth and development as 
other The 


formation 


every movement. same laws of 
the and growth 
of a force of this kind as the formation and 


growth of 


evolution control 


a force of any kind, be it steam, 
electricity, or either animal or 
From the crystal to the plant or ani- 


magnetism, 
human. 
mal, from man in the eave days to the most 
highly organized mind of the present time, 
there is a steady advance, a striving higher 
and higher, but all in orderly sequence, in 
The child, 
when he sees the first tender blade of grass 
break through the ground, thinks it has come 


up overnight; he does not see it one day, he 


accordance with well-defined laws. 


does see it the next. The maturer mind 
realizes that before the grass could break 
through the soil many things took place. The 
little seed was planted and nurtured, the sun 


did their share, and  nature’s 
forces working together produced the blade 
due The 
was necessary in the mental world to pro- 
duce the woman’s - club The 
thought or for greater freedom and 
opportunities became implanted in the minds 


and rain 


of grass in season. same process 


movement. 
desire 


OF THE 
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thought was 
nurtured and given to others, and grew with 
such rapidity that seemingly all at once, some 
thirty-five years ago, there burst forth the 


of some pioneer women; that 


woman’s-club movement. 

In the beginning, as is the case with every 
new creation, it was chaotic, indefinite, appar- 
ently without settled The women 
themselves were not quite sure what they were 
organizing for. When asked, “ What do you 
do?” “ What is the good of organization for 
women?” “ What do expect to 
plish?” the answers were necessarily vague. 
About the only definite thoughts in the minds 
of the women at that time were, that by or- 
ganizing they could 


design. 


you accom- 


more readily compare 
ideas and brine greater numbers of women 
into communication with each other: and 


also that by combination they could acquire 
more knowledge in a given time than they 
could individually. 
an would take a subject, study 
less carefully, and then give to 
the others the result of her investigations, so 
that the whole body would get some idea of 
that subject. 


For instanee, one wom 
special 


it more or 


Kach woman would gain knowl- 
edge in proportion to the amount of interest 
which she took in the work. With each ta- 
king a different topic, a great variety of in- 
formation was gained at a comparatively 
small outlay of time and effort. This may 
seem very crude, but many an earnest woman 
acquired food for thought which in time ger- 
minated and grew until something well worth 
while was born. Every organization must, 
like every individual, go through its forma- 
The child must be taught and 
trained, must absorb before it can give out. 
We of the woman’s-club movement are just 


that life 


begin to real edueation 


tive period, 


reaching our organized 


that 


point in 


where we fee] 


consists in doing as well as absorbing. We 
are just emerging from the youthful con- 


dition into that of womanhood, and have be- 
gun to understand that only by actually doing 
can we weave into our own mental structure 
that which we read and study, and so make 
our own the knowledge and experience of all 
times and people. Some of us grow a little 
at times and think there should be 
more definite results, but 


impatient 
when we consider 
that it is only thirty-five years since the first 
club was formed and that there are large clubs 
and small elubs; clubs in country villages, 
where the opportunities are limited; clubs in 
the large cities, where the personalities and 
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differences of opinion are sharply defined; 
clubs in mining towns, where, except for them 
the women (and, for that matter, the men, 
too) have almost no intellectual life; and 
clubs in the larger manufacturing towns, 
where the membership is composed entirely of 
think of this 
glomerate, so to speak, we that so 


wage-earners—when we con- 
wonder 
much has already been accomplished, and is 
not this very mixture one of the great sources 
of strength ? 

Think of it for a Hundreds of 
thousands of women of all ranks of society, 
of all degrees and kinds of religious belief, 
with affilia- 
to the Old World, of va- 
rious degrees of education, but all actuated 
with the common purpose, of gaining greater 


moment. 


from all sections of this country, 


tions which reach 


opportunities and advantages for themselves 
and in turn doing what they can to improve ex- 
isting conditions for the betterment of others. 
The individual, of course, can reach a given 


standard in a comparatively short time and 


with comparatively little training, but to 
bring hundreds of thousands of individuals 
to that standard requires a much greater 


length of time and infinitely more training. 
Some there are. who criticise the methods and 
say that in our clubs we have too many lec- 
that we have no sustained effort on the 
part of the individual member; that one week 


tures; 


we have a lecture on one subject and the next 
week a lecture on another, so that the mind, 
instead of dwelling on the 
making something out of it, is 


one leeture and 
forced on to 
another subject, which in turn is not wholly 
absorbed, thus creating mental indigestion. 
There probably is some truth in this criti- 
cism, but,, on the other hand, we must remem- 
ber that in every club there are many types 


of mind and that lectures which interest and 


benefit one type are of very little use to 
others. Consequently, that all may share the 
benefits to be derived from the digested 


thought of the specialist or lecturer, there 
a variety of subjects treated. The 
writer knows a club in which the Depart- 
ment of Science studied biology, under the 
direction of 


must be 


a professor of biology from a 
neighboring university, for four consecutive 
During that time two lectures on the 
subject were given to the club as a whole in 
the hope of stimulating an interest; also that 


years, 


those not specially interested might gain some 
information on the subject. It 
have been fair to expect the whole club to 


would not 
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study biology for four years; neither would 
it have been wise for those interested in the 
subject to have done without it; and since it 
is the custom for each department to report 
to the club as a whole on the subject which 
it is studying, the lectures must of necessity 
follow each other rapidly and treat of a va- 
riety of subjects. Members are not obliged 
to be present at every meeting; it is very 
easy to remain at home when the subject to be 
presented does not appeal to one; but it often 
happens that valuable information is gained 
and an interest stimulated in subjects which 
had not been thought interesting, when pre- 
sented by a lecturer who has his subject well 
in hand. If one gains nothing from a lecture 
on almost any subject it is either because she 
has an inactive mind or because it is treated 
The 


earnest seeker after knowledge will find some- 


in a manner beyond her comprehension. 


thing of profit in almost any discourse, and if 
the grain of truth in each is carefully thought 
out there is little fear of mental indigestion. 
The fact of the matter is that many women are 
only just beginning to think, and women who 
have not acquired the habit of thinking con- 
secutively on one subject need a constant 
stimulus. It is better to think impulsively 
and on many subjects than not. to think at 
all, for the biologist tells us that impulses oft 
repeated habit. If the habit of 
thought acquired, it is com- 
paratively easy to differentiate. It is well to 
remember the old saying, “ Plant a thought 
and reap an action, plant an action and reap 
a habit, plant a habit and reap a character, 
plant a character and reap a life.” 


become 


ean be once 


The great diversity of opinion and tastes 
in elub members has given rise to the depart- 
ment elub, and at present nearly all large 
clubs are divided into separate departments, 
Music, Art, Economies, 
Civies, Literature, Education, Civil Service, 


such as Science, 
ete., thus giving each member the opportunity 
to make a special study of the line of thought 
in which she is most deeply interested. This 
added te the executive work necessary to the 
well-being of any organization, and also the 
effort to put into practical use the informa- 
tion gained, gives to the whole body that di- 
versity of training which is necessary to a 
well-rounded development. In any club there 
is work enough for all to do, and a sufficiently 
large variety of work necessary for the well- 
being of any body of women to allow each 
woman to give or do that which is easiest for 
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her and for which she is best adapted. It 
is well for us to remember that in the 


economy of nature the butterfly has its use as 
well as the bee. It is childish to criticise any 
one because she does not do the things which 
we like best, and more than childish to assume 
that one kind of work is better or entitles the 
doer to more credit or consideration than an- 
other. It would be just as sensible for the 
heart to criticise the lungs or the brain, and 
say it was more essential to the well-being of 
the whole body than the others. The heart 
must do its work, the brain must do its work, 
to the smallest nerve fibre. 
The well-being of the whole body depends 
each 


and so on down 
work well, and no 
one part can neglect its duty without ham- 
pering the whole. 


on doing its own 


The human body is but an 
Each 
has something which he or she ean do for the 
well-being of the whole, and any shirking or 


example of any body of men or women. 


failure on the part of one retards the progress 
of the whole. This is one of the most valuable 
lessons which organization is teaching women, 
and which, when fully learned, will place 
civilization on an infinitely higher plane. 
We have to learn much more thoroughly that 
the real purpose underlying an organization 
is to get knowledge and training to do good 
work. At present we realize this in a vague 
way only; the women, for the most part, are 
earnest and honest in their desire to be help- 
ful, but so far, the majority fail to feel an in- 
dividual responsibility or understand that con- 
ditions cannot be materially improved until 
all do their part. 

Take, for instance, the child-labor and the 
sweat-shop evils. We all know that women are 
the buyers, 
for supplies. 


the ones who create the demand 

When every organized woman 
realizes her individual responsibility and re- 
fuses to buy article made in a sweat- 
shop or where child labor is employed, these 
evils will cease. Agitation and the gaining 
of better legislation are helpful as educative 
measures, but they do not produce the result. 
Agitation is of necessfty spasmodic, and laws, 
no matter how good, are useless if not en- 
forced. The child-labor problem is but one. 
The domestic question, which.is but a part 
of the great labor problem (the gravest prob- 
lem which is facing us to-day) is another. 
The question of divoree—in fact, every social 
question—is waiting for the help which the 
of our can 
Whether we realize it or not, 


an 


organized and 


should give. 


women country 
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the women of this country, at the present 
time, create the social standards, and our 
training is not complete until each organized 
woman feels herself a personal factor in gain- 
ing better conditions. The woman’s club of 
each town or city should be the centre from 
which should radiate such an influence as 
would stimulate that community to higher 
thinking and living. 

As has been said, the woman’s-club move- 
ment has outgrown its youthful state and is 
beginning to put its knowledge into practical 
We do not hear so much about the 
intellectual development of the individual, 
and we do hear a good deal more about the 
definite practical effect of the whole body. 
Studying is not done so aimlessly, but with 
the definite object 
and 


use, 


of understanding social 
conditions. Instead of con- 
fining themselves to the writing of papers on 


economic 


all sorts of impossible subjects women are be- 
ginning to wake up to the real needs of society. 
At present the individual club seeks to help 
in gaining better laws and more rigid en- 
forcement of existing ones, to get kinder- 
and playgrounds for the children, 
and better sanitary conditions, The writer 
knows an old and conservative club which ap- 
propriated five hundred dollars toward the 
salary of a woman sanitary inspector. In 
the last few years many clubs have organized 
for the specific purpose of doing civic and 
economic work, paying no attention whatever 
to literary work of any kind. At present 
nearly every town, village, and city has its 
“ improvement Each community 
has its own needs, which it is the duty of the 


gartens 


society.” 


individual club to ascertain, and apply 
its efforts in the right direction. The 
State Federation seeks to do for the State 


what the individual club does for the town. 
It not only investigates and tries to help in 
the work of the State as a whole, but furnishes 
information to the individual clubs as to con- 
ditions in any part of the State. It also assists 
the individual clubs to cooperate and do work 
on a larger scale than it would be possible for 
them to do alone. For instance, the State 
Federation of New Jersey decided to raise 
a fund with which to place some unfortu- 
nate children in the George Junior Republic. 
This means a home in a miniature republic 
where self-respecting men and women 
made from boys and girls who had_ been 
thought to be beyond help. It really does 
this, but, as it is a organization, 


are 


private 
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the cost of maintenance has to be met. The 
New Jersey State Federation last year raised 
enough money to send at least two children 
to the Republic, with the promise of more for 
the coming year. It has also done excel- 
lent work in helping to preserve the Palisades. 
The New York State Federation is much in- 
terested in the formation of industrial schools. 
Each State has its own work which the Fed 
eration tries to assist in carrying forward. 
The General Federation is the union of indi 
vidual clubs, and of the State and Territorial 
federations of the whole country. It takes up 
questions of national significance and tries to 
bring the States into closer union. With a 
membership of over half a million women 
its influence is very far-reaching and _ its 
possibilities for moulding public sentiment 
almost unlimited. An _ enlightened public 
sentiment is the most powerful factor in 
bringing about any desired condition; even 
the political machine has to give way when 
publie sentiment is fairly roused. Individu 
ally, one can do little, but an organization of 
several hundred thousand earnest, intelligent 
women can do much. It needs organization 
to meet organization, organized intelligence 
and good to overcome organized evil. When 
we shall realize this more thoroughly and 
organize more carefully, and work to create 
an aristocracy of character, integrity, and in 
telligence to take the place of the aristocracy 
of wealth and materialism which now exists, 
then our best men can go into polities and 
many of the problems which are facing us 
will be near their solution. 

It is significant that at the last meeting of 
the General Federation every man who ad 
dressed the convention—and they were men of 
position and experience, such as John 
Graham Brooks, Melville Stone, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Professor Charles Zeublin, Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, and others—said that the 
women as yet did not realize their power; if 
they would but concentrate their energies on 
any specified objects, and persistently work 
for their accomplishment, the desired re 
sults would be obtained. At the *convention 
of the General Federation held four years 
ago at Los Angeles, that body for the first 
time appointed standing committees for work: 
one on forestry; one on civies, with special 
reference to health protection and sanitation; 
and one on economics, with special reference 
to the child-labor problem. Previous to that 
, time the Federation had committees on art, 


literature, education, ete., which reported only, 
but four years ago the feeling had grown so 
strong among the rank and file of the women 
that the General Federation must become a 
working body if it was to live, that without 
any preconceived effort the practical working 
committees were appointed. The reports at 
the convention held last May showed that 
work had begun in earnest. A list of the sub- 
jects discussed and acted upon will prove this. 
A partial list is as follows: 

“The necessity of more definite ethical in- 
struction in our public schools.” “ That 
clubs throughout the country work to have 
their States adopt the compulsory-education 
laws now in force in Colorado and New York.” 
“To secure legislation for the pure food bill 

against adulteration.” The Federation 
pledged itself to work for civil-service reform, 
to try and bring about similar laws in each 
State governing child labor and sweat-shop 
work; it also declared itself against polyg- 
amy and divorce and voted to work to 
obtain uniform marriage and divorce laws in 
the different States and Territories of the 
United States. The Federation also decided 
to ask Congress to remove the duty on fine 
arts and for government aid for irrigation. 

These are only a part of the objects for 
which the assistance of the General Federa- 
tion was asked and promised. That which re- 
mains to be done is to follow up any one or 
all of these objects to its legitimate eonelu 
sion and really do, or make a persistent and 
intelligent effort to do, what has already been 
approved. As has been said, we have not yet 
reached the point where each club member 
feels her individual responsibility; there are 
many members who will say nothing against 
a measure of which they do not approve, but 
simply sit silent until after it has passed, and 
then refuse to aid in the work, either because 
they are indifferent or “ 
not realizing that their silence gave consent 
and that they are in duty bound to stand for 


do not approve of it,” 


whatever the majority decide upon. The 
number of these women is, fortunately, grow- 
ing less each year, and our country is teem- 
ing with earnest, intelligent women who are 
eager to work. 

What the woman’s-elub movement needs 
most at the present time is a closer and 
more careful organization, more definite work- 
ing plans, a platform to which its members 
can subseribe and which will give them more 
explicit details and methods by which to work. 
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It should be so closely organized that the 
women in each State interested in the same 
line of work can be known to and easily in 
touch with one another, so that if one State 
has need of assistance in one or more lines, 
the women in that State should know just 
where and to whom to apply for that assist- 
Also the 
committees should be continuous, even though 
the chairman should be changed. That is, a 
certain number of members of each committee 


ance without loss of time or energy. 


should be appointed at each convention, or 
every two years, with terms of office not Jess 
than four years. In this way there will always 
be a committee and the work need never be 
at a standstill. These and many others are 
details which the presidents and officers of the 
future will have to arrange if the present or- 
ganization is to live. <A president should be 
impressed with the responsibility of her posi- 
tion and able to give to the individual clubs 
and federations assistance along definite lines 
of work. She should make herself acquainted 
with the various States and 
endeavor to bring them together in all possi- 


conditions in 


ble ways and on all questions of national im- 
port, help them to so understand each other 
as to enable them to act as a unit for the ac- 
complishment of the object sought. 

Women leaders who 
have high ideals and the ability to carry them 


must be chosen for 
forward, for the ideals of one generation are 
the realities of the next. As Dr. Lewis Jane 
truly says, “The ideal is the most powerful 
influence in our human life; it is the fulerum 
the that the 
We have not yet thoroughly learned 
that in voting for officers, as well as in all 


on which rests lever 


world.” 


moves 
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else, we should be guided by judgment and 
reason instead of emotions, and ways must 
be provided for the women at large to know 
more definitely about one another’s qualifica- 
tions for office. The individual club should 
give to the State Federation the names of 
women best fitted to work along different 
lines, and the State pass them on to the Gen- 
eral Federation, so there need be no misfits in 
appointments. 

Individual 
ganization, 


responsibility, closeness of or- 
and high ideals, intelligently 
striven for, are the pillars on which the or- 
ganizations of the future must rest, and 
if those have at present attempt to 
stand on any other foundations they will crum- 
ble and fall; but from the ruins other or- 
ganizations will arise to do the work, because 
to the women of America have been given the 
freedom, the intelligence and training, as well 
as the opportunities, to do it. Science tells us 
that of all things created nothing is lost, 
whether it be matter or force, and the Good 
Book tells us that where 
much will be required.” 


we 


“much is given, 
An individual or 
group of women can gain knowledge and cul- 
ture; it does not need a large organization for 
that alone. But to raise the standard of in- 
and character of every man, 
woman, and child in our country does need 
a large and carefully planned organization 
and the persevering efforts of every woman 
in it. It is for us to pass on that which has 
been given us, the opportunities which are 
ours, the knowledge which we have received. 
This is worth while—in fact, is the only 
thing which makes a woman’s-club move- 


telligence 


ment really worth while. 
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CATTERED over Greater New York 
to-day it is estimated that there are 
about two hundred successful young 
successful in that their 
work has reached a stage of proficiency in the 


women artists 


world of art whereby a comfortable, if not a 
luxurious, livelihood is assured them. 

Certainly the success of the artist is reach- 
ed through well-nigh unconquerable discour- 
agements, and is only surely gained where 
the individual rises superior to environment 
and outside influences of every nature. 

The percentage of male artists who have 
reached recognition in New York is greatly 
in excess of the proportion of successful wom- 
en art-workers, and these successful men and 
women artists are a mere handful of the 
thousands, perhaps, who are still struggling. 

Fully three-fourths of the women artists 
live in their studios—not often singly, but 
together, two or three or more congenial 
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spirits living under one roof. This would 
indicate that the problem of living, certainly 
one of the most complex of New York’s 
many problems, has at last been solved sat- 
isfactorily by the artistic contingent of wom- 
en workers. 

Happily, necessity makes philosophers of 
us all. Among women it encourages adapta- 
bility, and as the work of the artist is of such 
nature that a large well-lighted studio is es- 
sential, the annual rental of such studios may 
be met by the average woman artist only when 
divided among two or more workers. Usually 
these women have similar interests, fortu 
nately, for it behooves them to live as har- 
moniously and agreeably as possible. Com 
munity of interest thus obviates the dangers 
of lack of congeniality, and studio life offers 
just those little phases of home life sadly 
missed by the average woman breadwinner 
living alone. 





CONGENIAL SPIRITS LIVING UNDER ONE ROOF, 


as @. 
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COMMUNITY OF INTEREST OBVIATES THE DANGERS, OF UNCONGENIALITY. 
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Excellent advantages in the way of in- 
struction in every branch of the fine arts 
and handicrafts of a higher order, coupled 
with possibilities of sale which New York as 
an art centre furnishes for such work, are at- 
tracting artists and students in such num- 
bers that the demand for studios is with diffi- 
culty supplied. This increasing demand has 
resulted in the erection of many handsome 
studio buildings in different sections of the 
city, every room of which is generally leased 
far in advance of the completion of the build- 
ing. 

While accessibility must necessarily be 
considered by any worker in selecting a 
studio, area and light are perhaps of more 
importance, for without the latter good re- 
sults are impossible. The erection of tall 
down-town office and business structures in 
the vicinity of buildings hitherto used for 
studio purposes has so materially shut off the 
coveted strong lights that artists have been 
forced to seek up-town quarters. Modern 
studio buildings are rapidly pushing north, 
one of the latest ones erected being as far up- 
town as Sixty-seventh Street. Naturally, in 
these handsome buildings, where every pro- 
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vision has been made for studio conveniences, 
the cost of living is somewhat in advance of 
that which the average suecessful woman art- 
ist can afford, though there are to be found 
some happy exceptions. These studios, there- 
fore, are more frequently occupied by men 
artists, with small families and adequate in- 
comes. Just off Fifth Avenue, in the heart 
of the city, overlooking Washington Square, 
are located many studios now rented in 
the down-town district and Bryant Park 
by prominent young artists. Some of these 
are in abandoned residences, and though not 
always most conveniently arranged as to 
household comforts, are vastly more reasona- 
ble in the matter of rent than the new studio 
buildings. Architectural shortcomings are 
frequently rectified by the woman artist, who 
sometimes both designs and builds ingenious 
odd pieces of furniture that go a long way 
towards beautifying the studio home. 

For working purposes a skylight is always 
desirable, but where this is not obtainable a 
strong north light may be made to answer. 
With an inspiring outlook over the small 
squares or parks scattered here and there over 
the city, and cheerful and homelike furnish- 





IN UNE LARGE STUDIO TWO MUSICIANS AND TWO SCULPTORS MAY BE FOUND. 
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AN IDEAL LITTLE ROOF GARDEN WHERE AFTERNOON TEA IS SERVED. 


ings within, a more or less uninviting en Such studios frequently consist of but one 
trance and a dark stairway to climb are en- very large room and bath, with the tiniest 
tirely forgotten by these young optimists. of kitchens attached. There is ample room 





THE CHAFING-DISH IS THE CENTRE OF A MERRY COTERIE. 
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IN THE STUDIO OF ONE OF NEW YORK’S YOUNG MUSICAL ARTISTS. 





two or more couches, which, when dis- of the woman artist is far and away more 
intled of surplus coverings and pillows, are charming than many apartments upon which 
is comfortable beds as could be wished. large sums of money have been expended. 
In point of interior decoration, the studio Her love for the beautiful is shown in every 





AN ENTHUSIASM 





AND DETERMINATION THAT LAUGH AT 








DISCOURAGE MENT. 
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IT IS BY DELIGHTFUL DEGREES THAT THE ARTIST FURNISHES HER STUDIO. 





A STUDIO KITCHENETTE WELL SUPPLIED. 
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detail, and a cultivation of the esthetic has 
created an atmosphere seldom found else- 
where. Here and there one finds an artistic 
arrangement of an old Paisley shawl — 
wheedled from her grandmother, perhaps,— 
or some rare pieces of old silver, strangely in- 
congruous upon a table which is none other 
than a cheap hall settle of the most modern 
construction. It is by delightful degrees that 
the artist furnishes her studio, picking up 
from time to time a piece of old mahogany, 
brass, or tapestry, in antique shops or out- 
of-the-way places. 

Often two or more young artists, pursuing 
diverse lines of work, find it pleasant to live 








is difficult to fancy a small space being put 
to more good uses. On a large square shelf 
at one side, neatly covered with white oil- 
cloth, rests a small gas-stove upon which a 
shining copper teakettle is ready for use. 
Beneath this shelf is just sufficient floor 
space for the accommodation of a small ice- 
box. To the left of the stove, fitting snug- 
ly into one corner, is a tiny sink, mad 
immaculate with white enamel paint. In 
the right-hand corner is a tall, narrow 
corner cupboard, reaching almost to the 
ceiling. This holds innumerable bits of 
dainty china and crystal. Directly opposite 
the door is a conveniently built-in serving- 





THE LOVE FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 


together. In a large studio just off Fifth 
Avenue on Thirty-third Street, two mu- 
sicians and two sculptors may be found. 
Their studio, consisting of one very large 
room with a skylight, two small bedrooms, a 
kitchenette, and bath, occupies the top floor of 
a small building, modern enough for com- 
fort. The large room is attractively fur- 
nished as a studio, and is used successively 
as workshop, music-room, living-room, din- 
ing-room, and reception-room. 

A glance into the orderly little kitchen, 
where every available spot is used for some 
household convenience, argues well for the 
domestic qualities of the woman artist. It 


IS SHOWN IN EVERY DETAIL. 


table. the lower portion of which is cur- 
tained off with a crisp blue linen curtain, 
easily drawn over slender brass rods. This 
hides from view the ungainly utensils—ne- 
cessary evils in even the artist’s kitchen. 
A row of shelves used for holding china also 
extends above this table, the arrangement 
of which is decorative and effective. The 
floor of this kitchen is covered with Japanese 
matting, with a woven rag rug in the centre. 

Housekeeping and marketing duties are 
equally shared, each girl in turn assuming 
control for a week. Expense accounts are 
likewise kept and divided, weekly settle- 
ments simplifying responsibility. It has 
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been proved that by thus clubbing together, 
the expense of living is lessened, and more 
comforts are possible than can otherwise be 
obtained by the professional woman. Where 
the monthly rent of a studio is as high as 
fifty dollars, when shared by three it is possi- 
ble, with proper management, to reduce the 
monthly living expenses of one to one-half 
that amount. The prevalent idea that wom- 
en artists exist on a pickle or so a day and 
a box of bonbons is in most instances er- 
roneous, for the advanced woman of to-day 
knows full well that fresh air and well-cook- 
ed wholesome food are material aids to good 
work. 

With daily working-hours, sittings, en- 
gagements with models, household and social 
duties, it is obviously necessary that the 
woman artist have specified days for re- 
ceiving her friends. These weekly “at 
homes” are pleasantly anticipated, for the 
fame of studio hospitality is widespread. 
Upon such oceasions friends drop in for a 
cup of tea, and the chafing-dish is not in- 
frequently the centre of a merry coterie. The 
cheerful Welsh rarebit or steaming lobster is 
dispensed with genuine studio informality, 
and the artist’s latest achievements come in 
for a share of well-merited attention. 

Once a year, and sometimes oftener, am- 
bitious young artists have exhibitions of 
their work in their studios, to which fellow 
artists and art-lovers in general are bidden. 
These are the more formal affairs of the 
studio, being of great importance to the art- 
ist, for it is then that her work is brought 
into prominence. 

A successful woman sculptor, whose up- 
town studio is one of a number in a pic- 
turesque little vine-covered house occupied 
solely by artists, has transformed the slatted 
roof upon which her two casement windows 
open into an ideal little roof garden where 
afternoon tea is served during the warm 
months of summer. Beneath an arbor of 
wistaria, thickly covered with purple blossoms 
during the season, inviting garden chairs and 
benches are placed. On one side, a trellis of 
moonflowers and golden sunbursts softens the 
light which filters through, and on the oppo- 
site side, an old brick chimney partly hidden 
by woodbine and Boston ivy is hung with a 
quaint terra-cotta water-jug of artistic 
workmanship. On either side of the vine- 
covered chimney, screens of feathery wild cu- 
cumber exclude obtrusive neighborly interest, 


and from many garden bowls and boxes nas- 
turtiums in their varied brilliant coloring 
fall in rich profusion. In the fall of the 
year, when nature has removed the screens and 
has turned the green of the woodbine and ivy 
to scarlet, the roof garden is a sun-parlor. 

A large percentage of. women artists who 
have come to New York to live are from 
widely scattered sections of the South and 
West, and it is when their previous environ- 
ment is considered that their success seems 
the more meritorious. With many, prior to 
leaving home the elements of denial or sac- 
rifice had not entered into their lives, and 
in some instances even the discipline of an 
oceasional disappointment had been spared 
them. In addition to having to meet hard 
conditions in New York (and particularly is 
this true of the Southern woman) she has 
frequently to battle with strong family oppo- 
sition, for the South still clings tenaciously 
to that cherished ideal that home is distinct- 
ly the woman’s sphere. For her a career out- 
side of this sphere is looked upon‘as a horror 
to be shunned as one would the plague. 

So it is that the young artist who some- 
times stumbles upon “ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain” meets them un- 
complainingly. Were they disclosed to those 
who have her welfare at heart, she knows 
they would be used as links. in the strong 
chain of argument in favor of her home- 
coming. Where her purpose is sincere her 
determination to win out is but strengthened 
by such trials. 

The aims and ideals of the young woman 
artist are illimitable, but however high: they 
may be, there are times when she finds it 
necessary to turn to certain side-lines which 
are surer of immediate results. These, called 
in artistic phraseology “ pot-boilers,” are 
frequently the best of her attainments. 
Magazine and book illustrating, designing 
book covers, book plates, wall-paper, and 
stained-glass windows are generally included 
in this class. There is a wide field for such 
work, and the clever young artist who 
specializes in any one of these branches in- 
variably finds her work in demand. 

After all, there is no happier class of young 
women in New York to-day than the body 
of successful young artists. They live in a 
little world of their own which is bounded 
on all sides by a love for art and an enthusi- 
asm and determination which laugh at dis- 
couragements. 
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MOON-LORE 


I 

List not, at rising of the Moon, 
Unto the blossoms at thy feet; 
For all their sighings are atune 
To thoughts of thee; and thou, 

my Sweet,— 

My Sweet! 
Will learn this secret oversoon! 


IT 
Lift not unto the Moon thine eyes, 
Since she Endymion loved, of 
old; 
My love she knows, through all 
disguise, 
My love in hers wilt thou 
behold, 


Behold,— 


An open secret in the skies! 


III 
Nor by the unstilled, moonlit 
stream 
Take thou thy way; fest, all 
too free, 
Its liquid lips repeat the theme: 
The river can but seek the sea, 
The sea— 


Ev’n as I seek my goal supreme! 








THREE LOVE-SONGS 























THE KEEN EAR 


He said: 
“When others speak, I scarce may hear you, 
Dear Voice, so sweet, so soft, so low;— 
’Tis, then, as though the Heavens ensphere 
you!” 


She said: 
“Say rather, ‘Though the Heavens enspnere you, 
All other voices come—and go; 
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THE WINGS OF THE EVENING 


From thee, O my love, in the years that are 
vanished 
(And their tale as a parchment uprolled), 
From thee were the wings of the morning, that bore me 
To triumph, on fields of the bold! 


But now that the Sorrows have darkened around me, 
—The pageant banners all furled,— 
Lend, O my love, the wings of the evening, 
And fold me away from the world! 





























EHOLD Florence Whiting arrived at 
B the goal of her desire! One cannot 

withhold a measure of sympathy with 
the supreme satisfaction on the face, and in 
the pose of the figure, as one sees her in her 
beruffied and beribboned negligée, sitting be- 
hind the table which holds her breakfast tray. 
She has pushed it away and forgotten it in the 
excitement of this keener feast. Who can 
think of coffee and rolls, or crisp English 
bacon, in face of the flavor of such a bonne 
bouche! She holds the cream crested paper 
now this way, now that, and reads over and 
over again those welcome words, “To meet 
her Grace, the Duchess of Bath.” She has 
waited five years in the hope of being able to 
address a countess in the flesh, and here is a 
duchess, with one fell swoop! It is fortune 
too good to be true. 

Finally she condescended to come back te 
her coffee and the rest of her mail. It is 
quite a mail to-day, for it is the holiday sea- 
son, and there are many letters from her na- 
tive land. Relatives, friends of her parents, 
and some loyal hearts kept still the yearly 
touch with her in spite of her indifference. 
She was an expatriated American, who had 
ruthlessly uprooted the home, habits, and 
associations of a loving, yielding mother, 
whom she could twist around her finger, in 
the flaunting arrogance of her eighteenth 
year; and now, after five years of London 
fog and smoke, which poor Mrs. Whiting 
tried to accept as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, she considered herself a _Britisher. 
She was the type of girl by which Americans 
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are judged, most unjustly; for if they were 
loyal Americans, in the truth of their inheri- 
tance, they would stay in their own country. 
To judge a people by the persons who have 
repudiated that people is strange logic. 

The second letter Miss Whiting opened 
caused her great amusement: 


“Dearest Fiorence [it read],—I have 
been three times to see you, and you were not 
at home. I was so sorry. Won’t you appoint 
a time when I may have a talk with you? for 
it has been so long. You and I have been 
such dear friends; I miss you very much as 
days pass by and I do not see you. I know 
how busy you are, and how full your time is 
—I always predicted you would be a great 
success, you know—but do save some time for 
your old friend Mary.” 


“TIsn’t she dull!” Miss Whiting said to 
herself. “Some persons never can take a 
hint. I really cannot keep saddled with her; 
it is a most disadvantageous thing. She is 
a nobody, and will simply be a drag upon me. 





In Her beruffled Negligée 













































ALS 
A Little Old Lady was Taking off Her Wraps 


I suppose she feels I am under obligations to 
her because she gave me my first introduc- 
tions. When I came over and she took such 
a fancy to me I felt so grateful; but how 
one’s ideas broaden!” Florence smiled with 
the air of patting her progressive self on her 
mental back. “ But she did me more harm 
than good. If I hadn’t been hampered 
with all her bourgeois crowd, I should have 
had a much better chance—but—enfin, it is 
here,” and she took up the crested paper 
again. “Just give me my innings, and I'll 
answer for the rest. If I can’t manage a 
duchess, I'll give up. The only thing that 
has seemed difficult to manage has been the 
meeting a duchess. I will win her heart. 
They say she is very fond of girls, and if I 
could get invited to Wineham Hall my for- 
tune is made, my position is secured, and 
then—Heigh-ho! for the Prince of Wales! 
Fortunately Mrs. Murray likes me, I think, 
and will present me in such a way that I 








can play my game. It 
is rather a feather in 
Mrs. Murray’s cap, get- 
ting a duchess there. I 
knew she was in the 
smart set, but I didn’t 
know how far in.” 


The evening of Mrs. 
Murray’s reception to 
the Duchess of Bath 
brought a more flurried 
state of nerves to Miss 
Florence Whiting than 
she had imagined. 
Everything was at stake 
—not only the sesame 
to a new world, but 
even the footing she 
had secured in Mrs. 
Murray’s house as her 
vantage - ground; she 
knew that any future 
mark of favor, which 
was now purely tenta- 
tive, would be largely 
dependent upon the im- 
pression she made upon 
the Duchess. Florence 
L knew Mrs. Murray well 


ome, enough for that. Nev- 
PF ‘ 


ertheless, the tremor was 
only in her heart. There 
was no trace of it in the 
tall, arrogant beauty who entered the dress- 
ing-room. 

Three or four girls, smartly dressed, were 
standing in a group buttoning their gloves. 

A little old lady with gray hair was taking 
off her wraps. She wore a plain black silk 
gown which was not new, and had a nervous, 
shrinking manner, which seemed to amuse 
the whispering girls. 

“What a frump she is!” Florence con- 
tributed to the commentary, by way of ma- 
king herself congenial. 

“T don’t see how Mrs. Murray dare risk 
offending the critical eye of the Duchess of 
Bath with such a show,” sneered Isabel 
Gray. Isabel Gray was the only one of the 
girls whom Florence knew. She was the 
daughter of a rising member of the House 
of Commons. 

“Ts she critical?” asked Florence, non- 
chalantly. 

“Why, have you never seen her? She 
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is one of the 
England.” 

“ Naturally,” said Florence. 

“Not at all naturally,’ snapped Isabel; 
“some duchesses are horrors.” 

Just then a pretty young woman came in. 
She bowed pleasantly to the little gray- 
haired, black-robed woman, who had grown 
more and more nervous, now almost tearful, 
as she realized that she was the subject of 
conversation. 

“Who is she, Lady Motley?’ asked Isabel 


Gray, as the newcomer joined them. 


most elegant women in 


“She is a nice little woman, the governess 
of the children of a friend of mine.” 

“A governess!” Consternation struck the 
A governess at a ducal dance! 

Gray have a 


group. 
Isabel 

personal responsibility. 

what will the Duchess think ?”’ 
“They say she is prouder and handsomer 

than ever, since she came back from India,” 

said a tall girl, who seemed to be a some- 

body. 


seemed to sense of 


“ Dear me, 


“Yes,” said Lady Motley, “she is. She 
was gone five years, and it was a_ perfect 
boon. Now she has come back to rob us of 


the men. She is over forty, and ought to 
give us younger women a chance.” 

“But I think she is lovely to us,” broke 
in a sweet, blue-eyed girl. 

“Oh, she is,” Lady Motley assented gen- 
erously. “It isn’t her fault; it’s the men’s 
fault. She is devoted to pretty girls; always 
has them about her, for the sake, I believe, of 
a little girl she lost years ago.” 

“Ah,” thought Florence, “my opportunity 
—and my clue.” 

Florence waited a 
might go first. 


little, that the others 
She did not choose to make 
her appearance upon the scene with a bevy 
of girls. Thus it happened that the little old 
lady, gray-haired and _ black-robed, and 
Florence Whiting, reached the staircase at 
the time. Florence gave one upward 
glance, and envy, hope, admiration, and satis- 
faction contended for the mastery within 
her. Mrs. Murray stood at the head of the 
staircase in a bower of gorgeous flowers and 
palms which made the great hall look like 


same 


a tropical forest. By her side stood the 
splendid creature of Florence Whiting’s 
dreams. The distinguished carriage, the 


proud, high-bred face, the sparkling jewels 
flashing their radiance with insistent splen- 


dor, all betokened the Duchess. A crowd 
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of men was around her, and she seemed talk- 
ing to every one at once, with a cool alert- 
ness which gave Florence’s American in- 
stincts a sense of satisfaction. Florence was 
glad that the way was moderately clear; her 
face was wreathed in smiles, her dress per- 
fection, her manner just that middle ground 
of gracious self-confidence and sweet hu- 
mility with which she had decided it was 
fitting to approach a duchess. She had 
started to mount the stairs, regretting that 
beside her was that little black figure, mar- 
ring her effect; but what was her chagrin and 
annoyance when it deliberately in 
front of her, absolutely spoiling her effect! 
It is true that there was an appealing 
“Please pardon me”; it is also true that it 
was perfectly evident that the trembling and 
nervous little woman dared not mount that 
flower-decked way without a hand upon the 
banisters, and that, to 

obliged to cross over to 


crossed 


secure it, she 
the other side to 
avoid the stream coming down; but, in the 
irritation of the moment, 
things counted to the irate Miss Whiting. 
She pushed in front of the little woman 
again with a rude jostle that almost made 
her lose her balance, and secured her place 
without a “ Thank you.” 


was 


none of these 


*, 
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The Duchess 1s coming down the Stair 








































Mrs. Murray stood at the Head of the Stairway 


But what is happening on the staircase? 
The descending crowd make way, and the 
Duchess of Bath, in her splendid regalia, the 
swiftness of impulse in her step, is coming 
down the stair, her hand outstretched. 

“Why, Anita!” she says. “Anita, you 
dear! How good of you to come when you 
were so ill! Here, let me help you.” 

She passed the beautiful Miss Florence 
Whiting as though she had been a tack in 
the carpet under her feet, and with her 
strong white arm she led the trembling, 
smiling little old lady up the stairs. 

“Mrs. Murray, I want you to know my 
dear friend Miss Thompson. I took the lib- 
erty of asking her to come to-night if she 
was able. It was my only chance of seeing 
her. She sails to-morrow. You know,” she 
added in a lower tone, her great eyes soften- 
ing, “she taught my little Grace.” 

Miss Florence Whiting was, meanwhile, 
waiting her turn for presentation. When it 
came, the Duchess looked at her coldly, with 
a touch of what might have been scorn, had 
she condescended so far. 

“Mrs. Murray tells me,” the Duchess said 
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in a low, even voice which could not reach 


any other ear, “that you are a very clever 
young lady and are entering English society, 
so of course you will be grateful, I know, for 
any points in etiquette that will help you. I 
know I was most grateful in India for any 


information of. the code there.” 

“Thank you, Duchess. How kind of you.” 
Florence’s face flushed; she was torn between 
fear and hope. 

“The point I would give you,” continued 
the Duchess, “is, after all, now I come to 


think of it, not altogether English; it is 


rather a universal code; it is merely a point 


of precedent.” The Duchess shrugged her 


white shoulders. “It is this—gray hairs are 


a crown; they betoken royalty; they precede 


Bwwace pa Gtewtews ——_— 
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She led the trembling Old Lady up the Stairs 


commoners,” and the Duchess of Bath turned 
to continue her conversation with Lord Kel- 
worth, who had been awaiting her Grace’s 
pleasure for the last fifteen minutes. 
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Experiment 


HE modern woman, unlike (Edipus of 
old, does not meet the Sphinx waiting 
by the wayside. Its stony, enigmatical 

face confronts her on the threshold of her 
own kitchen, where it propounds to her the 
“servant question.” Answer it she must, if 
home life is to go on. But how she is going 
to answer it is a problem which puzzles her 
more than the progress of woman or the 
higher education. Yet if she gives it up, 
nothing is left to her and hers but the board- 
ing-house or the apartment hotel. “ What is 
home without a cook?” is a query that has 
driven many a pair out of Eden and brought 
the doctors many a case of genuine nervous 
prostration. 

On the other hand, the woman worker, the 
woman who wants to work at anything in 
sight, for any wages, is a persistent and pecul- 
iar feature of our day. Why are cooks a 
vanishing factor, while shopgirls, typewriters, 
mill and factory workers, eagerly crowd every 
avenue of employment? A competent cook is 
better paid than many teachers. A half- 
trained housemaid gets more wages than 
many a shopgirl, and her board besides. 
Here is the riddle, the social phenomenon, 
which woman’s wit, so far, seems powerless to 
penetrate. Why, when the door of domestic 
service stands open, do all capable and intelli- 
gent American girls, and nearly all capable 
and intelligent Irish or German-Americans, 
pass it by in their eager search for something 
to do? As the demand becomes greater, the 
supply becomes poorer and smaller, against all 
rules and in the face of economic law. What 
does this strange and disastrous anomaly 
mean, and how can it be replaced by normal 
and orderly conditions? 

There are all sorts of answers to the first 
part of the question—that mistresses are in- 
considerate and exacting, that servants are 
never sure of their own hours, that house- 
work is monotonous and lonely, that personal 
service is considered menial, that the home is 
going, anyway, and the domestic tangle is 
only a symptom in its decline, and so on. 
Women whose personal abilities and fortu- 
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nate circumstances aid them to train and keep 
fairly good cooks and housemaids look on at 
the discussion, and remark calmly and mad- 
deningly that “if a woman cannot keep serv- 
ants, it must be her own fault.” Some 
women, it is true, can always get a servant 
if there is one to be had; but their ability 
does not prove anything. It is an exception. 
The average woman, to-day, is at sea on the 
servant question, and knows it. 

In all the conflicting answers, however, 
there must be a fundamental agreement. 
There must be a law behind all phenomena, 
in this world of cause and effect. There musi 
be an answer to the Sphinx. And it is en- 
couraging to find that a group of highly in- 
telligent women in Boston, at this time, are 
trying experimentally to get at the domestic 
problem in a new way. The Domestic Econo- 
my Committee of the Woman’s Education 
Association, acting on a plan suggested in the 
beginning by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, and elaborated by Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Morse, and 
Mrs. Wentworth, have started a “ Household 
Aid Company,” which attacks the question 
from a fresh side and in a highly practical 
way. In August, 1903, a house was opened 
which accommodated twenty “aids” and 
stood ready to supply employers with trained 
household service. 

The central idea of this company was to at- 
tract American girls into household service 
again by making the conditions of the domes- 
tic working-day as nearly as possible like 
those of outside occupations. “ The House- 
hold Aid Company aims,” announced its pros- 
pectus, “to bring together the housekeeper 
and the household worker on a business basis 
that shall be satisfactory to both, to make 
housework desirable for young women now 
deterred from entering it by certain features 
considered objectionable, and to put within 
reach of the housekeeper the services of more 
intelligent and able workers.” A circular sent 
out among the working-girls reads as follows: 


The Household Aid Company will offer an 
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eight weeks’ course in training, beginning in the 
fall, which will be repeated at intervals through 
the winter. 

The training will include instruction and prac- 
tice in cleaning, simple cooking, management of 
range, etc.; marketing, chamber work, table and 
parlor work, ironing, and sewing. 

Aids must have had a grammar-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, must be seventeen years 
old, and must furnish certificates of good char- 
ucter and a physician's certificate of good health. 
I'wo weeks of probation are allowed. 

Aids in training will receive about $23 a 
month, will pay $4 a week for board and lodg- 
ing, and will be expected to give 50 hours’ service 
a week, including work and instruction. Cham- 
ber laundry given free. Personal washing, rough 
dry, must be paid for by the Aid at cost price. 

The Aids are expected to reside at the house, 
88 Charles Street, during training, and to re- 
main with the Company a specified length of 
time [four months] after training is finished, to 
partly recompense the Company for the expense 
of such training. 

For further particulars address 

THe Hovusenoitp Arp CoMPANYy, 
88 Charles Street, Boston. 


Tne essence of the plan (which is to have; 
altogether, a two years’ trial) is to gather into 
the Charles Street house, for residence and 
training, a group of young women whose in- 
telligence and ability are beyond those of the 
average domestic worker, and to have them 
out by the day or hour for household 
labor, returning in the evening. In this way 
the conditions of household work are made 
more like those of other occupations, and the 
housekeeper is sure of trained service. Not 
that it is that eight 
weeks of training will produce a_ perfectly 
trained worker. But the “aids” are, it will 
be noticed, expected to remain after the time 
is up. As a matter of fact, many of them 
have come back for the second year. 

The price per hour is graduated by the 


skill of the worker, 


vo 


supp sed, of course, 


and may be as low as 


fifteen or as high as forty cents. The 
average, however, is about twenty cents an 
hour. As the cost of boarding a servant 


is, at the lowest computation, two dollars and 
ten cents a week, it costs no more to employ 
one of these trained workers for two and a 
half or three days a week than to keep the 
usual untrained housemaid. But even a 
couple of hours a day from a trained “aid” 
will help a small household along wonderfully. 
Families. for instance, by sending for a cook 
for two hours or less daily, to prepare a hot 
dinner, can often manage breakfast and lunch 
comfortably enough. The housewife who is 
“changing servants,” with all the domestic 
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upset implied in that familiar and uncomfor- 
table phrase, can send for cook or housemaid 
by the hour to fill a vacancy until things 
are settled again. The woman who does her 
own work, but wants some of it lifted off her 
shoulders, can get a_ skilled sweeper and 
duster one day in the week, and have the com- 
fort of a thoroughly clean set of rooms—and 
so on. The new experiment in domestic serv- 
not meant to train workers for ex- 
pensive households, or to drive out the resi- 
dent worker from households of any grade. 
3ut it fits into all sorts of needs, apparently, 
for five thousand calls upon its supply of 
“aids” were made during the first half-year 
of its existence. Only about half of these 
eould be filled, and in doing this the earn- 
ings were $2269. 

Some kinds of work the Household Aid 
Company does not encourage, because it is 
not yet ready to specialize much. The clean- 
ing of silver, to take one example, is thorough- 
ly taught,and is a branch which promises 
well; yet, with only twenty “ aids ” to call upon 
for general domestic work, it is not yet prac- 
ticable to set apart any workers for this 
branch alone. The experiment is being made 
for general work, and must be carried out, 
at first, on the general household lines of 
cooking, sweeping, waiting, ete. Nurses 
for children are not supplied, nor heavy 
cleaning done. The aims of the com- 
pany are two—to 


ice is 


induce a better class of 
girls to practise the profession of household 
worker, and to prevent the tendency toward 
hotel and apartment life caused largely by 
lack of domestic-service supply. “It is be- 
lieved,” one of the circulars says, “that there 
is a great need, sometimes reaching tragedy, 
in the moderate households of people of re- 
finement and limited means who are unable 
to keep more than one servant (usually un- 
skilled), and whose comfort and happiness 
of living would be materially helped if they 
could command some hours every week of a 
skilled house-worker.” Observers who know 
the conditions of our cities will agree to this. 
A side-light as to the possibilities in the 
suburbs is given by the experience of a group 
of the “aids” who went to a summer resort 
near Boston this year, took a house, and tried 
the plan for themselves. One of them earned 
$100 in a season of ten weeks. Her ability 
was perhaps exceptional, yet this shows that 
such a group of workers could establish a 
centre wherever the opportunities were good. 














BOSTON’S HOUSEWORK EXPERIMENT 


“ Research work,” one clever woman on the 
committee has aptly called the whole experi- 
ment. It is a testing of conditions, an ex- 
ploration of the elements of the problem. 
Whether it can live and support itself and 
develop, is also problematic. That is the 
meaning of the two years’ trial. It is not in 
any charity, yet the training of the 
must be done outside of the self-sup- 
port of the experiment. Of course there are 
drawbacks and the new work. 
It was known to be peculiarly thankless and 
difficult before it was undertaken, so this sur- 
prises nobody. The faults and shortcomings 
of the great army of housekeepers, on the one 
hand, and the domestic workers, on the other, 
are borne in upon this mediating body with 
exceeding clearness and strength. But they 
are women of great intelligence, ability, and 
insight, and they are very much in earnest. 

Among them are Mrs. Ellen Richards, of 
the Institute of Technology; Mrs. Lorin De- 
land, so well known to readers of the Bazar; 
and Miss Edith Howes, with her wide influ- 
ence among working-girls. Dean Irwin of 
Radcliffe College is the president of the 
Woman’s Education Association. For their 
gift of time and thought to this vexed sub- 


sense 


“ aids 


objections to 
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ject, their energy and patience in making this 
experiment, women the country over ought to 
be grateful. Whether they will answer the 
Sphinx, whether other training-places will 
spring up in our cities and towns after 
their system, whether housework, like train- 
ed nursing, will be rescued from a low and 
ignorant plane and made an occupation for 
intelligent workers, no one can yet tell. But 
the experiment is a needed one; it is a brave 
one; it is worthy the most careful attention 
of thinking women everywhere; and its success 
would mean a real and great gain to the Ameri- 


can home-maker as well as to the Ameri- 
can working-girl. It recognizes two modern 


needs—the need of women for occupation 
along wage-earning lines and the need of the 
household for better and more of 
them. These two needs are not antagonistic; 
they are really complemental. But so far they 
appear to tend away from, rather than 
proach, each other. To join them, 
the full complete circle, is 
Boston experiment, 


workers 


ap- 
to make 
the aim of the 
and though it may have 
much to learn and unlearn before it can do 
this, it is profoundly hopeful in its system- 
atic and practical attack on the domestic 
problem 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ITTLE Eddy Carroll, running 
on his slim legs like a hound, 
raced down the homeward 
road. and came in sight of 
his father’s carriage just be- 
fore it turned the corner. 
When finally he reached the earriage he 
promptly caught hold of the rear, doubled 
up his legs, and hung on until it rolled 
into the grounds of the Carroll place 
and drew up in the semicircle opposite the 
front door. Then he dropped lightly to the 
ground and ran around to the front of the 
carriage as his father got out. Eddy, with- 
out a word, stood before his father, who tow- 
ered over him grandly, confronting him with 
a really majestic reproach not untinctured 
with love. The man’s handsome face was 
quite pale; he did not look so angry as severe 
and unhappy, but the boy knew well enough 
what the expression boded. He looked back 
at his father, and his small pink and white 
face never quivered and his black eyes never 
fell. 

“ Well?” said Carroll. 

The boy remained silent, his eyes fixed 
upon his father. 

“Where have you been?” asked Carroll. 

The anxious faces of the boy’s mother and 
his aunt became visible at a front window, 
a flutter of white skirts appeared at the en- 
trance of the grounds. 

“ Answer me,” commanded Carroll. 

“Teacher sent me on an errand,” he re- 
plied then, with a kind of doggedness. 

“The truth,” said Carroll. 

“T went out in Robbins’s field, catching 
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butterflies, after IT had dined with Mr. Ander- 
son and his mother.” 

“You dined with Mr. Anderson and his 
mother ?” 

“Yes, sir. You needn’t think he was to 
blame. He wasn’t. I made him ask me.” 

“T understand. Then you did not go to 
school this afternoon, but out in the field?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Carroll eyed sharply the boy’s right-hand 
pocket, which bulged enormously. The girls 
had by this time come up, and stood behind 
Eddy, holding to each other, their pretty 
faces pale and concerned. 

“What is that in your pocket?” asked 
Carroll. 

“ Marbles.” 

“Tet me see the marbles.” 

“Tt ain’t marbles; it’s candy.” 

“ Where did you get it?” 

“Mr. Anderson gave it to me.” 

Carroll continued to look his son squarely 
in the eyes. 

“T stole it when they wasn’t looking,” said 
the boy; “there was a glass jar—” 

“Go into the house and up to your own 
room,” said Carroll. 

The boy turned as squarely about face as 
a soldier at the word of command, and 
marched before his father into the house. 
The four women—the two at the window, the 
two on the lawn—watched them go without a 
word. After the man and the boy had quite 
disappeared within the house, Ina, the elder 
of the two girls, put her handkerchief ‘to her 
eyes and began to ery softly. Charlotte, the 
younger, put her arm around her and drew 
her towards the door. 
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“Ton’t, Ina,” she whispered; “don’t, dar- 
ling.” 

“Papa will whip him very hard,” sobbed 
Ina. “It seems to me I cannot bear it, he is 
such a little boy.” 

“Papa ought to whip him,” said Charlotte, 
quite firmly, although she herself was wink- 
ing back the tears. “ He ought to; you know 
it, Ina.” 

“He will whip him so hard,” sobbed Ina. 
“T quite gave up when papa found the candy. 
Stealing is what he never will forgive him 
for, you know.” 

“Stop erying, Ina dear, before we go in.” 

“ Yes—I—will. Are my eyes very red?” 

“ No; Amy will not notice if you keep your 
eyes turned away.” 

But Mrs. Carroll turned sharply upon Ina 
the moment she saw her. The two elder ladies 
had left the parlor and retreated to a small 
apartment on the right of the hall, called the 
den, and fitted up with some Eastern hang- 
ings and a divan. Upon this divan Anna 
Carroll had thrown herself, and lay quite still 
upon her back, her slender length extended, 
staring out of the window directly opposite, 
at the spread of a great oak just lately putting 
forth its leaves. Mrs. Carroll was standing 
beside her, and she looked at the two girls 
entering with a hard expression in her usually 
soft eyes. 

“Why have you been erying?” she asked 
directly of Ina. 

“ Because papa is going to whip Eddy,” Ina 
said then with directness, “and I know he 
will whip him very hard, because he has been 
stealing.” 

“Well, what is that to cry about?” asked 
Mrs. Carroll, ruffling with indignation. 
“What right have you to say anything about 
it? Don’t you think the boy’s father knows 
what is best for his own son? He won’t hurt 
him any more than he ought to be hurt.” 

“T only hope he will hurt himself as much 
as he ought to be hurt,” muttered Anna Car- 
roll on the divan. Mrs. Carroll gave her sis- 
ter-in-law one look, then swept out of the 
room. 

“Hark!” whispered Ina, a moment after 
her mother had gone. 

They all listened, and a swishing sound was 
distinctly audible. It was the sound of regu- 
lar, carefully measured blows. 

“ Amy went out so she should not hear,” 
whispered Ina. “ Oh dear!” 

“Tt is harder for her than for anybody 


else, because she has to uphold Arthur for 
doing what she knows is wrong,” said Anna 
Carroll on the divan. She spoke as if to her- 
self, pressing her hands to her ears. 

“Papa is doing just right,” cried Char- 
lotte, indignantly. “ How dare you speak so 
about papa, Anna?” 

“There is no use in speaking at all,” said 
Anna, wearily. “There never was. I am 
tired of this life and everything connected 
with it.” 

Up in his bedroom, standing before his 
father in his little thin linen blouse, for he 
had pulled off his jacket, without being told, 
directly when he had first entered the room, 
the little boy endured the storm of blows not 
only without a whimper, but without a 
quiver. 

Eddy stood quite erect. His pretty face 
was white, his little hands hanging at his 
sides were clenched tightly, but he made not 
one sound or motion which betrayed pain or 
fear. He was counting the blows as they fell. 
He knew how many to expect. There were 
so many for running away and playing truant, 
and so many for lying, more for stealing, so 
many for all three. This time it was all three. 
Eddy counted while his father laid on the 
blows as regularly as a machine. When at 
last he stopped, Eddy did not move. He spoke 
without moving his head. 

“There are two more, papa,” he said. 
“You have stopped too soon.” 

Carroll’s face contracted, but he gave the 
two additional blows. “ Now undress your- 
self and go to bed,” he told the boy in an even 
tone. “I will have some bread and milk sent 
up for your supper. To-morrow morning you 
will take that candy back to the store, and 
tell the man you stole it, and ask his pardon.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddy. He at once began 
unfastening his little blouse preparatory to 
retiring. 

Carroll went out of the room and closed the 
door behind him. His sister met him at the 
head of the stairs and accosted him in a sort 
of fury. She had not been able to stay quiet- 
ly down-stairs with the sound of those blows 
in her ears. She had more jealous fondness 
for the boy than any of them. 

“ Arthur Carroll,” said she, tersely, “I wish 
you would tell me one thing. Did you whip 
that child for his faults, or your own?” 

Carroll looked at her. He was very pale, 
and his face seemed to have lengthened out 
and aged. “For both, Anna,” he replied. 








CHAPTER IX 


HE next morning Anderson was sitting 
T in his office, reading the morning 

paper. The wind had changed in the 
night and was blowing from the northwest. 
The atmosphere was full of a wonderful clear- 
ness and freshness. Anderson was conscious 
of exhilaration. His senses were sharpened, 
and he got a keen delight from them, which 
stimulated his spirit like wine. The leaves 
of the plants and the tree boughs outside cut 
the air crisply. His windowshade rattled so 
loudly that he could not believe it was simply 
that. A great onslaught of the splendid wind 
filled the room, and everything waved and 
sprang as if gaining life. Then suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, came a shower 
of the confection known as molasses pepper- 
mints through the door of the office. Ander- 
son sprang to his feet and looked out. 
Nothing was to be seen except his young 
clerk, standing, gaping and half frightened, 
yet with a lurking grin. Anderson regarded 
him with amazement. 

“What did you do that for, Sam?” he de 
manded. 

“T didn’t do it.” 

“ Who did?” 

“That kid that was in here last night. 
That Carroll boy. He run in here and flung 
that candy, and out again, before I could 
more’n see him.” 

Anderson returned to his office and took 
up his newspaper, but before he had fairly 
commenced to read he heard the imperious 
sound of a girl’s voice outside, a quick step, 
and a dragging one. 

“Come right along!” the girl’s voice or- 
dered. 

“You lemme be!” came a sulky boy’s voice 
in response. 

“Not another. word!” 
“ Come right along!” 

Anderson looked up. Charlotte Carroll was 
entering, dragging her unwilling little brother 
after her. 

“ Come,” said she again. She did not seem 
to regard Anderson at all. She held her 
brother’s arm with a firm grip of her little 
nervous white hand. “ Now,” said she to him, 
“you pick up every one of those molasses- 
peppermint drops—every single one.” 

The boy wriggled defiantly, but she held to 
him with wonderful strength. 

“Right away,” she repeated, “every single 

” 


one, 


said the girl’s. 
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The boy got down on his hands and knees 
and began gathering up the scattered sweets. 
Anderson had risen to his feet, and stood 
looking on with a dazed and helpless feeling. 
Now he spoke, and he realized his voice 
sounded weak. 

“Really, Miss Carroll,” he said; “I beg— 
It is of no consequence—” 

Charlotte regarded him as sternly as she 
had her brother. “ Yes, it is of consequence. 
Papa told him to bring them back and 
apologize.” 

Anderson stared at her, bewildered, while 
the little boy crawled like a nervous spider 
around his feet. 

“Why bring them back to me?” he asked. 

“You had them in a glass jar,” said Char- 
lotte, in an accusing voice, “ right in his way, 
and—when he came home last night he had 
them in his pocket, and—papa whipped him 
very hard. He always does when— My 
brother is never sllowed to take anything that 
does not belong to him, however unimportant,” 
she concluded, proudly. 

Anderson looked at her with the vague idea 
floating through his mind that he owed this 
sweet, reproachful creature an abject pardon 
for keeping his molasses-peppermint balls in 
a glass jar on his own shelf and not locking 
them away from the lustful eyes of small 
boys. 

“Papa told Eddy that he must bring them 
back this morning and ask your pardon,” said 
Charlotte, “ and when he came running out of 
the store I suspected what he had done; and 
when I found out I made him come back. 
Pick up very one, Eddy.” 

The boy scraped the floor with his sharp 
finger-nails, and crammed the candy and dust 
into a small paper bag. The girl stood watch- 
fully over him; not the smallest particle es- 
caped her eyes. 

“There’s some more over there,” said she, 
sharply, when the boy was about to rise; and 
Eddy loped like some small animal on all- 
fours towards a tiny heap of crushed pepper- 
mint drop. 

“He must have stepped on this,” he 
muttered, with a reproachful glare at Ander- 
son, who had never in his life felt so at a loss. 
He was divided between consternation and an 
almost paralyzing sense of the ridiculous. 
At last Eddy tendered him the bag with the 
rescued peppermint drops. 

“T shouldn’t think you would ask more than 


- half price for candy like this, anyway,” said 




















Eddy, admonishingly, and that was too much 
for the man. He shouted with laughter; not 
even Charlotte’s face, which suddenly flushed 
with wrath, could sober him. She looked at 
him a moment while he laughed, and her face 
showed severe judgment and anger. 

“Very well,” said she. “If you see any- 
thing funny about this, I am glad, Mr. An- 
derson.” 

But the boy, who had viewed with doubt 
and suspicion this abrupt change of aspect 
on the part of the man, suddenly grinned in 
response; his black eyes twinkled charmingly 
with delight and fun. “Say, yow’re all 
right,” he said to Anderson, with a confiden- 
tial nod. 

“Eddy!” cried Charlotte. 

“ Now, Charlotte, you don’t see how funny 
it is, because you are a girl,” said Eddy, sooth- 
ingly, and he continued to grin at the man, 
half elfishly, half innocently. 

The girl caught hold of his arm. “Come 
away immediately,” she said, in a choking 
voice, “ immediately.” 

Charlotte turned in the doorway and looked 
majestically at Anderson. “I thought, when 
I obligéd my brother to return here and pick 
up the candy, that I was dealing with a gen- 
tleman,” said she. “ Otherwise I might not 
have considered it necessary.” 

Even then Anderson could scarcely restrain 
his laughter, although he was conscious that 
he was mortally offending her. He managed 
to gasp out something about his surprise and 
the triviality of the whole affair of the candy. 

“T regret that you should consider the ta- 
king anything without leave, however worth- 
less, as trivial,” said she. “TI have not been 
so brought up, and neither has my brother.” 
She said this with an indescribable air of of- 
fended rectitude. She regarded him like a 
small incarnation of truth and _ honesty. 
Then she went out, her brother following 
with a reluctant backward pull at her leading 
hand. 


Anderson, after they were gone, sat staring 
out of the window at the green spray of the 
spring boughs. His mouth was twitcuing, 
but his forehead was contracted. This prob- 
lem of femininity and childhood which he 
had confronted was too much for him. The 
attitude of reproach which this delicate and 
altogether lovely young blossom of a thing 
had adopted towards him filled him with dis- 
may and a ludicrous sense of guilt. He had 
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a keen sense of the unreason and contrariness 
of her whole attitude, but he had no contempt 
towards her on account of it. He felt the 
wonder and mystery of the awakening of love 
in his heart, this reaching out with all the 
best of him for the protection and happiness 
of another than himself. 

“The little thing,” he thought over and 


.over, “the little innocent, beautiful thing! 


What kind of a place is she in, among what 
kind of people? What does this all mean?” 

Suspicions which had been in his mind all 
the time had developed. He had had proof in 
divers ways. He said to himself, “ That man 
is a scoundrel, a common swindler, if I know 
one when I see him.” But suspicions as to the 
girl had never for one minute dwelt in his 
furthest fancy. He had thought speculatively 
of the possible complicity of the other women 
of the household, but never of hers. 

Suddenly the old clerk came to the office 
door. “That young lady who was here a 
little while ago wants to speak to you, Mr. 
Anderson,” he said, with an odd look. 

“T will come out directly,” replied Ander- 
son, and passed out into the store, where Char- 
lotte Carroll stood waiting with a heightened 
color on her cheeks and a look of mingled ap- 
peal and annoyance in her eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “ but can you. 
cash a check for me for twenty-five dollars? 
It will be a great favor.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Anderson, without the 
slightest hesitation. He was conscious that 
both clérks, the man and the boy, were watch- 
ing him with furtive curiosity, and he was 
aware that Carroll’s unreliability in the mat- 
ter of his drafts had become widely known. 
He passed around the counter to the money- 
drawer. 

“Money seems to be very scarce in Ban- 
bridge this morning,” remarked Charlotte, in 
a sweet, slightly petulant voice. She was both 
angry and ashamed that she had been forced 
to apply to Anderson to’ cash the check. “I 
have been everywhere, and nobody had as 
much as twenty-five dollars,” she added. 

He handed the money to Charlotte with a ~ 
courteous bow, and she gave him in return 
the check, which was payable to her mother, 
and which had been endorsed by her. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” she said, 
but still in a piqued rather than very grateful 
voice. She really had no suspicion that any 
particular gratitude was due to any one who 
cashed one of her father’s checks. 




































“You are quite welcome,” Anderson re- 
plied. 

“Tt is a great inconvenience, not having a 
bank in Banbridge,” she remarked, accusingly, 
as she went out’ of the door with a slight nod 
of her pretty head. Then suddenly she turned 
and looked back. “I am very much obliged,” 
she said, in an entirely different voice.. Her 
natural gentleness and courtesy had all at 
once reasserted themselves, and she felt more 
ashamed of her own manner towards one who 
was doing her a favor, than of having to ask 
for it. “I trust I have not inconvenienced 
you,” she added, very sweetly. 

“T am very glad to accomodate you, and it is 
not the slightest inconvenience,.I assure you.” 

“Well, I am very much obliged, very 


much,” she repeated, with a pretty smile and 
nod, and she was gone with a little fluttering 
hop like a bird down the steps. 


Anderson was in the state of mind of 
a@ man who dreams and is quite aware all 
the time that he is dreaming. He deliberate- 
ly -indulged himself in this habit of mind. 
He knew himself well enough, or thought 
that he knew himself well enough, to be 
sure that he ran no risks, “When I am 
ready, I shall put all this away,” he con- 
tinually assured his’ inner consciousness. 
Then into the delicious charm of his air-castle 
he leaped again, mind and body. He dreamed 
like: a boy, and the dreams seemed to bring 
back to him the very atmosphere of youth. 
He did. not admit it to himself, but he took 
more pains with his dress, although he had 
always been rather punctilious in that direc- 
tion. He became curiously careful — al- 
though, being naturally clean-hearted, he had 
little need for care—of his very thoughts. 
The very books he read were, although he was 
unconscious of it, such as contributed to his 
spiritual adornment, to fit himself for his con- 
stant dwellings in his country of dreams. 

His mother little dreamed, with all her. as- 
tuteness, of what was really transpiring. She 
did not know that when she seated herself 
beside her son on the porch she displaced 
with her gentle elderly materiality the sweetest 
phantom of a beloved young girl. She did not 
know that when she left him, the deli- 
cate, evanescent thing returned swifter than 
thought itself, and filled with its sweet pres- 
ence that vacuum in her son’s heart which she 
herself had never filled, and nestled there 
through a delicious hour of the summer night. 
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Anderson never admitted to himself the 
possibility of his dreams coming true, the pos- 
sibility of no awakening. He viewed himself 
quite pitilessly in his mental consciousness, 
beside the ever-present charm of Her. While 
his self-respect never wavered, while he saw 
himself with no unworthy disparagement, he 
still saw himself as he was. He saw himself 
verging towards middle age, unsuccessful ac- 
cording to the standard of the world. He 
was one of those inglorious failures, a man 
who has failed to follow out his chosen course 
of life. 

He also was not in the slightest doubt as to 
Charlotte’s own attitude towards him. He 
understood to the full the signification of the 
word grocer for her. He was to her mind 
hardly a man at all, rather a mechanical dis- 
penser of butter and eggs for the needs of a 
superior race, But he understood also the 
childish innocence and involuntariness of this 
view of hers. 

Therefore, being of a turn of mind which 
ean rear for itself airy towers of delight over 
the values of the insufficiency of life, and hav- 
ing an access of spirituality which enabled him 
to get a certain reality from them, he dreamed 
on, and let his new love irradiate his own life, 
like a man carrying a lantern on a dark path. 
Never admitting to himself the possibility of 
the actual presence of the girl in the house as 
his wife, he yet peopled the rooms with her. 
He rose up in spirit before her entering a 
door. There were especial nooks wherein his 
fancy could project her with such illusion that 
his heart would leap as if at the actual sight 
of her. In particular was there one window 
in the sitting-room which, being in a little 
projection of the house, overlooked a special 
little view of its own. From this window be- 
tween the folds of the muslin curtains could 
be seen a file of blooming hollyhocks. Behind 
them a grassy expanse arose with a long as- 
cent, and the rosette-like blossoms of pink 
and pale gold, with gray-green bosses of 
leaves, lay against the green field like the de- 
sign on a shield. 

In this window was an old-fashioned rock- 
ing-chair cushioned softly with faded, rose- 
patterned chintz, and before it stood always 
a small footstool covered with dim brown 
canvas on which was a wreath of roses done 
in cross-stitch by his mother in her girlhood. 
Anderson loved to see Charlotte sitting in this 
chair with her feet on the footstool, her pretty 
head leaning back against the faded roses of 
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the chintz, the delicate curve of her cheek to- 
wards him, as she swayed gently back and 
forth and seemed to gaze peacefully out of the 
window at the hollyhocks blooming against 
the green hill, It was characteristic of the 
man’s dreams that the girl’s face in them was 
turned a little from him. She never saw him 
when he entered, she never broke the sweet 
silence of her own dreams within dreams, for 
him, and he never, even in dreams, touched 
the soft curve of that averted cheek, or even 
one of the little hands lying as lightly as flow- 
ers in her muslin lap. 

That night as Anderson sat on the porch, 
to his fancy Charlotte Carroll sat on the step 
above him. Without fairly looking he could 
see the sweep of her white draperies and the 
mild fairness, producing the effect of lumi- 
nosity, of her face in the dusk. 

Then suddenly Charlotte herself dispelled 
the illusion. She passed by with her sister 
Ina and a young man. Anderson heard the 
low sweet babble of girls’ tongues and a 
hearty, boyish laugh before they came oppo- 
site the porch. He knew at once that Char- 
lotte was one of the girls. He was sitting 


perfectly motionless when they came along- 
side, and all at once one of the girls, Ina, 
the elder, perceived him, and started violently 


with an exclamation. All three laughed, and 
the young man said, raising his hat, “ Good 
evening, Mr. Anderson.” 

Anderson returned the salutation. He 
thought, but was not quite sure, that Char- 
lotte nodded, but neither girl spoke. He 
heard, instead, quite distinctly, Ina remark, 
when they were scarcely past, in a voice of 
girlish scorn and merry ridicule, “ Why, that 
is the grocer, isn’t it?’ and the young man’s 
murmur of assent. 

Then Ina said, with a laugh, “ Is the grocer 
a friend of yours, Mr, Eastman ?”’ 

Anderson was sure that he heard a “ Hush! 
he will hear you!” from Charlotte, before 
young Frank Eastman replied: 

“Yes, every time, Miss Carroll, if he will 
do me the honor to let me call him one.” 

The girl’s voice said something in response 
with a slightly abashed but still jibing in- 
flection, but Anderson could not catch it. 
They passed out of sight, the cigar smoke 
lingering in their wake. Anderson inhaled it 
with no longer any feeling of disapprobation. 
He slowly lit a cigar himself, and smoked and 
meditated. He thought of the young man 
who had walked past, with a curious feeling 
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of something akin to gratitude. “ Frank 
Eastman is a fine young fellow,” he thought. 
The thought flashed through Anderson’s mind 
that here was a possible husband for Char- 
lotte, and probably a good husband. 

When he had finished his cigar and had 
gone into the house to read a little before 
going to bed, he quite decided that Charlotte 
was. to marry young Frank Eastman. He 
walked remorselessly over the step where his 
fancy had placed her, and when he glanced at 
her pretty little nook in the sitting-room, as 
he passed through with his lamp and his 
book, it was vacant. He felt a rigid acquies- 
cence, and read his book with interest until 
after midnight. 

In the mean time Charlotte, her sister Ina, 
and young Eastman sauntered slowly along 
through the shadowy streets of Banbridge. 
The girls held up their white gowns over their 
laced petticoats. They wore no hats and their 
pretty soft dark locks floated like mist around 
their faces. The young man pressed Ina’s 
arm as closely as he dared. He was yet young 
enough and innocent enough to be in his 
heart of hearts as afraid of a girl as, when a 
child, he had been afraid of his mother. He 
thought Ina Carroll something wonderful; 
Charlotte he scarcely thought of at all except 
with vague approbation because she was Ina’s 
sister. 


CHAPTER X 


T so happened that for two days after 
Charlotte Carroll had cashed the last 
check in Randolph Anderson’s grocery- 

store she did not see much of her father. He 
went to the City in the morning before she 
was up, and returned unusually late. Both 
evenings he went to drivet with her mother, 
and when they returned she and Ina had re- 
tired. It was, therefore, at dinner on the 
third day when she said something about the 
difficulty she had had about getting the check 
cashed. 

“Tt is the queerest thing,” said she, in a 
lull of the conversation, pausing with her 
soup-spoon lifted, “how very difficult it is to 
get a check for even a small amount cashed 
in Banbridge.” 

Carroll’s spoon clattered against his plate. 
“ What do you mean?” he asked, sharply. 

Charlotte looked at him, surprised. “ Why, 
nothing,” said she, “only, day before yester- 
day I did have such a time getting that 
check for twenty-five dollars cashed. I 








went to every store in town, and then I had 
to go to Anderson’s finally in order to get it. 
Nobody seems to have as much as twenty- 
five dollars in Banbridge. I think they must 
be very poor here. Are they, papa?” 

“No poorer than other people in shops in 
little towns,” said Carroll. “Don’t take any 
more checks around the shops here to cash, 
honey.” 

“But what am I going to do if we want 
the money like we did day before yesterday ?” 
said Charlotte, regarding him wonderingly. 

“Come to me; I'll fix it up some way,” 
said Carroll. “ Amy dear, are you all ready 
for the drive?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Carroll. She look- 
ed unusually pretty that night in a mauve 
gown of some thin soft wool material, with 
her old amethysts. Even her dark hair 
seemed to get amethystine shadows, and her 
eyes too. 

Carroll regarded her admiringly. “ Amy 
darling, you do get lovelier every day,” he 
said. 

The others laughed and echoed him with 
fond merriment. 

“Doesn’t she?” said Ina. 

“Can’t either of you girls hold a candle to 
Amy for looks,” said Eddy. 

“When I give you any more candy, Eddy 
Carroll,” Ina cried. 

“TI don’t care; it’s so,” said the boy, 
stoutly. He looked scornfully at Ina, then 
at his mother with the eyes of a lover. 
“ Amy’s the prettiest girl in this old town,” 
said he, and all of the Carrolls laughed like 
children. 

“Well, I’m glad you all admire me so 
much,” Mrs. Carroll said, in her sweet drawl, 
“ because—” 

“Because what, honey?” said Carroll; the 
boy and the two girls looked inquiringly, 
but Anna Carroll smiled with slightly vexed 
knowledge. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carroll, “you must all 
look at me in my purple gown and get all 
the comfort you can out of it; you must 
nourish yourselves through your esthetic 
sense, because this soup is all you will get 
for dinner, except dessert. There is a little 
dessert.” . 

Poor little Eddy Carroll made a slight, 
half-smothered exclamation. “Qh, shucks!” 
he said, then he laughed with the others. 
None of them looked surprised. They all 
laughed, though somewhat ruefully. 
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“Anna came this forenoon and asked me 
what she should do,” Mrs. Carroll said in her 
soft tone of childlike glee, as if she really 
enjoyed the situation. “Poor Anna looked 
annoyed. This country air makes Anna 
hungry. Now as for me, I am not hungry 
at all. If I can have fruit and salad I am 
quite satisfied. It is so fortunate that we 
have those raspberries and those early pears. 
Those little pears are quite delicious, and 
they are nourishing, I am sure. And then 
it is providential that we have lettuce in 
our own garden. And the grocer did not 
object in the least to letting the last week’s 
bill run and letting us have olive oil and 
vinegar. I have plenty, so I can regard it 
ail quite cheerfully; but Anna, poor darling, 
is hungry like a pussy-cat for real solid 
meat. Well, Anna comes, face so long”— 
Mrs. Carroll drew down her lovely face, to a 
chorus of admiring laughter, Anna Carroll 
herself joining. Mrs. Carroll continued. 
“Yes, so long,” she repeated, and made her 
face long again by way of encore. “And I 
said, ‘Why, Anna honey, what is the matter? 
‘Amy,’ said she, ‘this is serious, very 
serious.’” The Carrolls laughed again at 
Mrs. Carroll’s droll emphasis. “‘ Very 
serious,’ Says poor Anna. ‘ Why, what is it? 
says I, for I thought Eddy was shot or some- 
thing. ‘Why,’ says Anna, ‘Amy dear, 
neither the butcher nor the eggman will 
trust us. We have only money enough to 
part pay one of them, just to keep them 
going,’ says she, ‘and what shall I do, Amy? 
‘It’s either to go without meat or eggs,’ says 
I. ‘Yes, Amy honey,’ says she. ‘And you 
can’t pay them each a little? says I, for I 
am real wise about that way of doing, you 
know.” Mrs. Carroll said the last with the 
air of a precocious child; she looked askance 
for admiration as she said it, and laughed 
herself with the others. “‘ No,’ says poor 
Anna—‘ no, Amy, there is not enough money 
for two littles, only enough for one little. 
What shall we do, Amy? ‘Well,’ says 
Amy, ‘we had chops for lunch.’ ‘ Those 
aren’t paid for, and that is the reason we 
ean’t have beef for dinner,’ says Anna. 
‘Well, says Amy, ‘we had those chops, 
didn’t we? and the butcher can’t alter that, 
anyway; and we are all nourished by those 
chops, and dear Arthur has had his good 
luncheon in the City, and there is soup stock 
in the house, and things to make one of 
those delicious raspberry puddings, and we 
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cannot starve, we poor but honest Carrolls, 
on those things; and eggs are cheaper, are 
they not, honey dear? ‘Yes,’ says Anna, 
with that sort of groan she has when her 
mind is on economy—‘yes, Amy dear.’ 
‘ And,’ says I, ‘ Arthur always wants his eggs 
for breakfast, and he does not like cold 
meat in the morning, and if he went to 
business without his eggs, and there was an 
accident on his empty stomach, only think 
how we would feel, Anna. So we will have,’ 
says Amy, ‘soup and pudding for dinner, 
and eggs for breakfast, and we will part pay 
the eggman and not the butcher. Then 
Anna sighs, but she goes. And then Amy 
puts on her new gown and does all she can 
for her family, to make up for the lack of 
the roast.” 

“Did you say it was raspberry pudding, 
Amy?” asked Eddy, anxiously. 

“Yes, honey, with plenty of sauce, and you 
may have some twice if. you want it.” 

“Ring the bell, dear,” said Carroll. 

“You don’t mind, Arthur, do you?” Mrs. 
Carroll asked, with a confident look at him. 

Carroll smiled. “No, darling, only I hope 
none of you are really going hungry.” 

They all laughed at him. “Soup and pud- 
ding are all one ought to eat in such hot 
weather,” Charlotte said, conclusively. She 
jumped up, ran to her father, and threw 
her arms around his neck and kissed him, 
to reassure him. “You darling papa,” she 
whispered in his ear, and when he looked at 
her.tears shone in her beautiful eyes. 

Carroll’s own face turned strangely sober 
for a second, then he laughed. “ Run back 
to your seat and get your pudding, sweet- 
heart,” he said, with a loving push. 

Eddy eyed her shrewdly as she returned. 
He saw the tears in her eyes, and stared 
meaningly at first one, then another of the 
others in turn, but nobody returned his look. 
So he began tracing the pattern on the 
damask table-cloth with his bread crumbs 
‘while he was waiting for his pudding. The 
table was not brushed before the dessert. 
The Carrolls could not be punctilious about 
the details of their table service, with their 
one maid. 


While their elders were driving, the Carroll 
sisters and the brother were all out on the 
front porch. Ina was rocking in a rattan 
chair, Charlotte sat on the highest step of 
the porch, leaning against a fluted white pil- 
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lar, the boy sprawled miserably on the lowest 
step. 

Charlotte looked down at him commisera- 
tingly from her semicircle of white muslin 
flounces. “Tl play ball with you awhile, 
Eddy dear,” said she. 

The boy sniffed. “Don’t want to play ball 
with a girl,” he replied. 

“Well, I tell you what you may do, dear,” 
said Ina. 

“ What 9” 

“Go down to the post-office and get the last 
mail.” 

Eddy started up with 
right,” said he. 

“ And you may run up-stairs to my room,” 
said Charlotte, “and hunt round till you 
find my purse, and get out ten cents, and 
buy yourself an ice-cream.” 

Eddy was up and out with a whoop. 

“ Are you expecting a letter, honey?” asked 
Charlotte of her sister. 

Ina laughed evasively. 
would like to go,” said she. 

“ Now, Ina, I know whom you are expect- 
ing a letter from; you can’t cheat me.” 

Ina laughed rather foolishly; her face was 
pink. 

Charlotte continued to regard her with a 
curious expression. It was at once sad, awed, 
and withal confused, in sympathy with the 
other girl. “Ina,” said she. 

“Well, honey ?”’ 

“T think you ought to tell me, your own 
sister, if you are—” 

“ What—” 

“Tna, I really think—” 

“Oh, hush, dear!” Ina whispered. 
comes Mr. Eastman.” 

Young Frank Eastman, in his light sum- 
mer clothes, came jauntily around the curve 
of the drive, his straw hat in hand, and the 
sisters fluttered to their feet to greet him. 
Then Eddy reappeared with the dime securely 
clutched, and inquired anxiously of Charlotte 
if she cared whether he bought soda or candy 
with it. Young Eastman ran after him down 
the walk and had a whispered conference. 
When the boy returned, which was speedily, 
he had a letter for his sister Ina, and a box 
of the most extravagant candy which Ban- 
bridge afforded. The young people sat chat- 
ting and laughing and nibbling sweets until 
nearly ten o’clock. “ 

“ They are late,” Ina said, after the caller’s 
light coat had disappeared. 


“ All 


alacrity. 


“T thought Eddy 


“ Here 




































“T suppose they waited for the moon to 
rise,” Charlotte replied. “You know Amy 
dearly loves to drive by moonlight.” 

“ Well, let’s go to bed, and not wait,” Ina 
said, with a yawn. “I’m so sleepy.” She 
had sat with her letter unopened in her lap 
all evening. 

“ All right,” assented Charlotte. 

“I’m going to sit here till they come,” 
said Eddy. 

“Very well,” said Charlotte, “but mind 
you don’t stir off the porch.” 

The two girls went up to their rooms. 
Charlotte slept in a small room out of the 
larger one which was Ina’s. 

Charlotte came in from her room brush- 
ing out her hair, and Ina was reading her 
letter. She looked up with a blushing con- 
fusion and crumpled the paper involuntarily. 

“Oh, you needn’t start so,” said Charlotte. 
“T know whom the letter is from. It’s that 
old Major Arms.” 

“He is not old. He is no older than papa, 
and you don’t call him old,” Ina retorted, re- 
sentfully. 

“T don’t call him old for a father, but I 
would for—” 

“Well, he isn’t a—yet.” 

“Tna, you ought to tell me.” 

“Well, I’m going to marry Major Arms, 
so there!” 

“ Oh, Ina!” 

The two girls stood staring at each other 
for a moment, then they ran to each other. 

“Oh, Charlotte! oh, Charlotte!” sobbed 
Ina, convulsively. 

“ Oh, Ina! oh, honey!” 

“T’m going to, Charlotte. Oh, I am going 
to!” 

“Tna, do you, do you—” 

“ What?” : 

“Love that old Major Arms?’ Charlotte 
spoke out in a tone of almost horror. 

“T don’t know.. Oh, I don’t know,” sobbed 
Ina. 

“Tna, you don’t love—Mr. Eastman bet- 
ter?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Ina, in a tone of 
utter conviction. “Charlotte, do you know 
what would happen if I married Mr. East- 
man? Do you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ All my life long I would be at war with 
the butcher and baker, just as—just as we 
always are.” 
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“Ina Carroll, you aren’t getting married 
just for that? Oh, that is dreadful!” 

“No, I am not,” said Ina. “You call 
Major Arms old, and you don’t see— you 
don’t see how a girl can ever fall in love 
with him, but—I think he’s splendid. Yes, I 
do. You can laugh, Charlotte, but I do. 
And it is a good deal to marry a man you 
can honestly say you think is splendid! But 
you can do a thing for a very good, even a 
noble reason, and all the time know there is 
another reason not quite so noble that you 
can’t help but take some comfort in. And 
that is the way I do with this. Charlotte, 
poor papa does just the best he can, and 
there never was a man like him; Major 
Arms isn’t anything in comparison with 
papa. I never thought he was. But there is 
one thing I am very tired of in this world, 
and I can’t help thinking with a good deal 
of pleasure that when I am married I will be 
free from it.” 

“ What is that, honey?” The two girls had 
sat down on Ina’s window seat, and were nes- 
tling close together with their arms around 
each other’s waist, and the two streams of 
dark hair intermingling. 

“T am heartily tired,” said Ina, in a tone 
of impatient scorn, “of this everlasting an- 
noyance to which we are subjected from the 
people who want us to pay them money for 
the necessaries of life. We must have a cer- 
tain amount of things in order to live at all, 
and if people must have the money for them, 
I want them to have it, and not have to 
endure such continual persecution.” 

“Tna,” said Charlotte, in a piteous, low 
voice, “do you think papa is very poor?” 

“Yes, honey, I am afraid he is very poor.” 

Charlotte began to weep softly against her 
sister’s shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, honey,” soothed Ina. “ You 
can come and stay with me a great deal, you 
know.” 

“Tna Carroll, do you think I would leave 
papa?” demanded Charlotte, suddenly erect. 
“Do you think—I would? You can, if;you 
want to, but I will not.” 

“Tt costs something to support us, dear,” 
said Ina. “Don’t be angry, precious.” 

“T will never have another new dress in all 
my life,” said Charlotte. “I won’t eat any- 
thing. I tell you I never will leave papa, Ina 
Carroll.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T would seem that at the age of 
two there would not be many 
changes in fashions regarding the 
dress of either boys or girls, but it is 
amazing how many possibilities there 
are, and even the length of the 
skirts and the size of the sleeves are 
most carefully weighed by anxious 
mammas. The sleeves in both dresses 


CuiLp’s AFTERNOON GowN of raspberry-color liberty 
velvet; belt, buttons, and edge of white leather. 


CHILD’s SCHOOL Dress of golden-brown serge with 
collar, cuffs, and epaulettes of dark écru lace. 


and coats for these small tots follow 
the prevailing fashions in that they 
are large in the armhole and stand 
out a little. The coats either have 


capes of the same material as the coat 


itself or are adorned with lace collars, 
while in materials there is a wide 
range of choice. ' Silk, satin, cloth, 
and velvet and various other materials 
known as novelty goods all find favor, 
although white still reigns supreme as 
the most desirable color. 
Very tiny children are dressed in 
wash materials, but the frocks are 





FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








much more simply 
made than former- 
ly. A few tucks 
and a deep hem 
are now more fash- 
ionable than the 
deep ruffles of lace 
and embroidery, 
which are now ex- 
clusively for party 
wear. Little chil- 
drea wear low neck 
and short sleeves 
more now than for 
a few years past, 
and socks are far 
more fashionable 
than long _§stock- 
ings. This of 
course necessitates 
leggings,. woven 
drawers, and 


SMALL soy’s suit of golden tan flannel or linen; 
white cuffs, collar, and belt; black braid bands. 
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Cu1Lp’s HAT of dark green velvet with rosettes and 
@ strings of sage-green satin and feather to match. 


knitted coat to slip 
on underneath the 
outside coat when 
the child goes out. 
But with the houses 
so heated as they 
are now, provided a 
child is dressed 
warmly enough 
when he goes out- 
side, there seems to 
be little risk of 
catching cold. 
However, this is 
the fashionable, not 
the medical, point 
of view. 
Long-waisted ef- 
fects are in fashion 
for both boys and 
girls, and the long 
lines from the 


Sort WHITE Woot FRocx for a little girl; lace yoke 
and ruffles; yoke of shirred mousseline with lace edge. 





FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


shoulder to the hem 
of the frock or blouse 
are most carefully 
studied, while the belt 
is drawn well down in 
front. The effect is 
very good unless car- 
ried to an extreme. 
Most exquisite is 
the hand-work and 
embroidery on some 
of the little dresses, 
the old English em- 
broidery being greatly 
in demand. With the 
skirt made of one deep 
flounce and a nar- 
rower flounce for the 
bertha, a most charm- 
ing little frock is pos- 











sible. On the frocks 
with three box pleats, 
worn by boys and girls, 
the embroidery on the 
linen or piqué is also 
effective, but it is bet- 
ter, perhaps, not to have 
it on the boys’ clothes. 
In the matter of 
dresses for schoolgirls, 
where economy has to be 
closely consulted, money 
can be saved by having 
everything in the one 
color; but great care 
must be exercised in 
selecting the color. 


SIMPLE SPRING RREF- 
ER for a small girl. 





SAGE-GREEN CASHMERE ¥ROCK with embroidered brown LITTLE GIRL’s RED SERGE DRESS with 
linen yoke and black velvet ribbon and buttons. black velvet and white silk trimming. 
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ft Srevér Gowns ° 


HE present fashion 
a demands that skirt 

and waist shall 
be of the same material 
for any smart gown, even 
though there may be 
a coat or wrap to be worn 
with it. For some few 
months now velvet and 
velveteen gowns have 
been immensely popular, 
but as the season ad- 
vances the cloth 
gowns are more 


in evidence, and 
even now there 
are hints of 
spring in many 
of the new cos- 
tumes that are 


seen. 

Bright colors 
and light colors 
are very popular, 
and never before 
have there been 
seen (that is, for 
many a year) 
such bright 
blues, bright 
reds, and bright 
browns as are 
now worn. It is 
a dangerous 
thing, generally 
speaking, to ad- 
vocate any con- 


has an unusually large wardrobe. 
There are many times when wearing 
too bright a gown is in exceedingly 
bad taste, besides which constantly 
wearing the same gown of a conspicu- 
ous color is not satisfactory. There- 
fore it is best to choose carefully, un- 
less one can have more than 
.the one gown. A _ bright 
brown or blue is safer than . 
red, while a black with bright 
trimming is the best of all. 
Just now there are some @g- 
quisite shades of gray and 
tan made up in light cloth}‘n 
. soft silk, and in veiling, or 
voile as it is now called. This 
is really a new material this 
year, so absolutely different is 
it in its weave from the old- 
fashioned veiling. Chiffon 
cloth is a more satisfactory 
material than chiffon velvet 
has been, and there are to be 
many charming and 
smart spring gowns 
made up of it. It re- 
quires a silk lining, 
but, after all, there 
are very few ma- 
terials that do not 
require it, and the 
result is so satisfac- 
tory that it is well 
worth while incur- 
ring the extra ex- 
pense. 

This ques- 
tion of lining 
is one that 
does not re- 
ceive the at- 
tention it 
should. Many 
a time an ex- 
pensive gown 
is entirely 


spicuous color, — s,s.e mur anp sToue with ermine revers and tiny short vest ; spoiled by a 
unless a woman bunches of sable tails on the flat muff. badly cut and 
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FRENCH STREET GOWNS 248 


SMART SHORT Gown; jacket of chinchilla 
trimmed with old-red cloth which is braided 
with silver and black; the skirt is of gray 
tweed trimmed to match the coat. 


badly hung foundation skirt. 
The silk foundation skirt must 
be as well cut and as carefully 
fitted as the skirt of the gown 
itself, and there must be enough 
fulness around the upper part 
of it. There must not be any 
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unnecessary fulness around the hips, but there 
must be width enough at the back. Extra ful- 
ness can be laid in inverted pleats or gathered 
into a small space at the back of the belt. 
The front breadth 
must be shaped to be 
narrow at the top and 
then to gradually widen 
towards the foot. In 
many of the ready-made 
gowns, as in many of the 
ready-made petticoats, the 
front breadth is so nar- 
row and straight 
that it will wear 
out almost im- 
mediately, be- 
sides which, in 
order to get the 
desired width in 
the rest of the 
skirt, the side 
breadths are too 
wide for a good 
shape. 

It is~ not 
absolutely 
necessary to 
have a_ silk 

lining in the 

waist; there 
are a great 
many good 
linings now 
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Street Gown of blue serge or cicth with belt, cuffs, and band of tan 
cloth outlined by a little rouleau of seal, or silk frogs. 
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that are soft and pliable and 

wear well. A revival of an 

old fashion which is most prac- 

tical is seen in the dainty little 

kerchief or under-handkerchief 

-of finest lawn. This is worn 

under the waist and saves the 

lining from the stain of per- 

- tH spiration or dust, and is so 

ba sheer that it does not take up 

’ , any unnecessary room. Some 
ny a dressmakers sew a piece of 
jd g chiffon or mousseline de soie 
: across the shoulders of the 
waist for the same purpose, but 
the kerchief is 
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really the best 
> thing of all. 
‘i { ae Silk gowns 
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of all kinds 

will be fash- 

ionable this 

spring, but it 

is rather early 

yet to make 

them up. The 

soft - finished 

cloths, too 

warm for warm 
weather, are _ still 
possible, and will be 

for another six 
weeks. A charming 
costume in pale blue 
cloth braided in the 
same color is an ex- 
ample of this. It is in 
prineesse effect with a 
short jacket and large 
high sleeves. There is a 
smart waistcoat effect 
in white satin braided 
in blue. Underneath the 
jacket, if the entire 
princesse style is not be- 
coming, there may be 
worn a lace or chiffon 
waist with the skirt com- 
Mopet Gown of the new wool goods that is ribbed like corduroy, the color ing high up on it at the 
is dark brown and it is simply trimmed with velvet of the same shade. back and a little way in 
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Har of soft, furry, cream-color felt trimmed with two shades of orange velvet and a bird-of-paradise. 


front, and bands of the cloth across 
the shoulders. In description this 
does not seem like a very new model, 
but it is made in a different way from 
anything of the sort that has been at- 
tempted before. 


Hats to match costumes are still 
the correct thing, and it is charming 
to note how the colors are carried out 
in millinery as well as in dress. A most 
attractive gown of black cloth that 
has touches of pale blue velvet is made 
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all the more attractive by the 
hat of pale blue felt trimmed 
with blue ostrich tips and with 
a brim faced with black. With 
an all-blue gown the hat 
matches in color, although the 
trimmings, feathers, or flowers 
may be several shades lighter 
or darker. There may 
also be a contrast of 
color, which is certainly 
effective in many cases 
when all one color seems 
too monotonous. With 
black or white gowns 
colored hats are very 
smart, and in spite of the 
long life they have had, 
red or purple hats are 
thought just as smart as 
ever. They are made of 
all sorts of materials— 
felt, velvet, chiffon, un- 
cut . velvet, ‘and 
cloth. In fact, in 
millinery at the 
present moment 
there is no limit as 
to the possibilities 
in material and 
coloring. 

All the fashions 
of this sea- 
son, althougls 
on the most 
elaborate and 
expensive 


ELDERLY WOMAN’s STREET Gown of iron-gray smooth-finished cheviot 
inlet with broadtail or velvet ; white cloth vest 


order, can be very easily 
copied at comparatively 
small expense with a very 
good effect. This is not 
always the case, for the 
materials in many in- 
stances make the fash- 
ion, and there are no 
second or third grades to 
be obtained. 

Velvet and chiffon- 
velvet gowns are extreme-- 
ly effective and very 
smart. Chiffon velvet 
is said not to wear well, 
but two seasons are quite 
sufficient for the life of 
any gown, and it is safe 
to assert that at least 
two seasons can be had 
out of any of the chiffon 
velvets that are now to 
be bought. The colorings 
are very rich in shade 
and seem to be without 
limit in number. There 
are different shades of 
mauve and purple, blue, 
brown, and green—all of 
which make up and look 
well at night as well as 
by day. The deep rose 
chiffon velvet made in 
princesse style, or with 
the suspender effect over 
a waist of lace, is as 
smart a gown as can well 
be imagined for theatre 
or dining at restaurants, 
and of course can be im- 
proved upon by the orna- 
ments that are worn 
with it. 

Light cloths and vel- 
vets are much seen now 
even for street wear, and 
even white is worn in 
public conveyances in the 
cities. . 











Christmas holidays 

are over, all sorts of 
materials and styles make 
their appearance. It is 
somewhat depressing, 
when the fearful question 
of the winter’s wardrobe 
has just been solved, to so 
soon begin with the spring 
outfit if money has to be 
considered; still, it does 
save pennies to plan 
ahead. 

At this time of year it is 
possible at many of the 
leading tailors’ to order 
the spring costume at 
much less cost than wheu 
the rush of work begins, 
and although care and 
judgment must be used in 
selecting the color and the 
model, the result is often 
more satisfactory than 
when the price paid is 
twice as much. 

A cloth costume for 
spring and summer is one 
of the best investments 
one can make. A _ coat 
and skirt on the simple 
tailor-made order, this year 
preferably of serge, are 
the best. With them can be 
worn different waists of 
silk, lace, or embroidered 
linen or lawn. The skirt 
must be short, the coat 
short or long, as is the 
more becoming, for long 
coats have been too fash- 
ionable all winter to be the 


smartest for spring. y The Simp. HOUSE Gown of cashmere or louisine; the skirt and waist both 
skirt is best made without fitted by means of tiny tucks; tucked sleéves also. 


Joc: as soon as the 
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House Gown ot cashmere and velvet, in any combina- 
tion of colors; collar, cuffs, and little yoke of lace; 
deep belt of velvet with little bows. 


trimming, but on the coat there may 
be braided revers, collars, and cuffs, 
or waistcoat effect. Blue, gray, and 
black will all be fashionable, as well 
as purple, and some new shades of 


red, but for practical purposes blue, 
dark purple, or 
chosen. 

Gowns of veiling will again be in 
style, and in both light and dark 


black should be 


__ 
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SMART MODEL Gown for street wear ; jacket and band 
on skirt of iron-gray cloth; skirt and waistcoat of black 
and gray plaid; gold buttons on coat and vest. 











SIMPLE FASHIONS 
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THE LATEST covert-cloth coat from one of 
the smart English tailors. 














shades. These gowns are quite 
elaborate in design and trim- 
ming, but need not be made of 
the most expensive qualities; 
indeed, at this time of year it 
is often possible to find veri- 
table bargains in veiling as 
well as silk. 

Taffeta silk gowns were 
more fashionable last season 
than were those of India silk, 
and the figured foulards were 
not thought so smart as they 
have been for the last few 


years. There are a number of most attract- 
ive silks that can be bought now at low 
prices, which will make up most satisfactorily 
into the shirt-waist gowns which are so use- 
ful in this climate. 

Cashmere and the light woollens are good 
investments also — make 
most charming house 
gowns and also smart r>- 
ception gowns for spring 
—in waists and skirts, 
be it understood, not in 
coats and skirts. The 
late designs for winter 
gowns can be followed 
with the assur- 
ance that they 
will be up-to-date. 

Evening hoods 
are novelties of 
the winter, 
and are 
charming in 
color and de- 
sign; for 
spring and 
summer they 
will be copied 
in lace and 
chiffon, with 
the strings 
of lace, tulle, 
or chiffon. 














CLoTH AND VELVET coaT for an elderly lady; dark gray and black. 
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Paris, January 23, 1905. 

HE pall of Lent settles so generally 
ES upon Paris that one must be either a 

great egotist or a determined recluse 
to escape experience of the penitential sea- 
son. There is, first of all, the féte of Mardi 
Gras to warn us of its approach, or if one 
staying quietly at home misses that, there is 
always the cuisiniére who will remind 
madame that to-day is the féte de crépes, 
whereupon one is compelled by eating liter- 
ally to absorb the fact that the time to do 
penance is at hand. So firmly established is 
the French custom of eating crépes (pan- 
cakes) on Mardi Gras, that not to let the 
cuisiniére serve them on this day would be 
a cruel, not to say needless, violation of her 
principles, for the crépes are not so bad. On 
the contrary, I can heartily recommend them 
to any American mother who enjoys giving 
boys from eight to fourteen years old a 
dessert that at once will satisfy the palate, 
not impair the digestion, and go a long way 
to fill the always large, aching void existing 
within boys of that age. For the convenience 
of such mothers, here is a recipe for crépes 
which with great success I have tried on two 
American boys at least once a week during 
three winters in Paris: 

Mix one quart of flour with six eggs, three 
spoonfuls of brandy, a good pinch of salt, 
three spoonfuls of olive oil, and two spoon- 
fuls of essence of orange; dilute this with 
sufficient milk and water, half and half, to 
give it the consistency of thickened milk. 
This mixture should be prepared three or 
four hours in advance. To cook, in a frying- 
pan, over a clear fire, melt a piece of butter 
the size of a nut, or use an equal quantity of 
olive oil; pour into the frying-pan sufficient 
of the mixture to thinly cover the bottom; 
cook this on one side and turn as in cooking 
pancakes. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and cinnamon, roll and eat hot. 

The one most important thing about crépes, 
from the boy’s point of view, is to have 
enough. A healthy hoy of ten or thirteen 
years I have known to eat four in succession 
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the size of a dinner-plate, and then sigh and 
feel hurt because there is so little in the 
world of anything which a boy really likes. 
The recipe above is for twelve — twelve 
crépes, that is, not twelve boys. 

After having in the form of crépes realized 
that Lent is come again, very soon one grows 
mindful of a deadening of the brilliancy of 
the audience at the Opéra Friday evenings, 
and there is a visible darkening of the cos- 
tumes seen at the theatres and at the more 
fashionable tea-rooms; also, days at home— 
above all, those of the old aristocracy—com- 
pel a recognition of Lent. Upon the day, or 
days, during the week when you find Madame 
la Marquise at home, there is an utter ab- 
sence of anything in the way of refreshment, 
for madame is advanced in years and belongs 
to the strict, old school; chez her daughter, 
perhaps, Madame la Comtesse, who is very 
up-to-date and therefore as English as pos- 
sible, the tea-table is present and you are 
counselled that it will really do no harm 
to take a bit of tea, provided you take it 
without either cream or sugar. More likely 
than not, here, an elegant, even chic, member 
of the French clergy—Monsieur l’Abbé de . 
aristocratic of mien, dressed with scrupulous 
care, his habit exquisitely fashioned after the 
best models of ecclesiastical tailoring—which 
in Paris is developed to a high degree of art, 
—this agreeable, priestly mondain will set 
the example, himself taking a cup to convince 
you. In the homes of several rather dis- 
tinguished representatives of the bourgeoisie, I 
found during Lent a very characteristic in- 
novation on madame’s reception day—pas de 
thé, pas de vin, pas de gateau, pas de bon- 
bons—for the bourgeoisie is of the same re- 
ligious mind as the old aristocracy, very sim- 
ple and strict in its adherence to all the teach- 
ings of the Church. Assembled around the 
table in the dining-room is a chattering, 
charming bevy of young girls who, while 
mothers come and go, visiting in the salon, 
busily engage in following a course of in- 
struction in some kind of woman’s work. 
For her day at home, Madame Industriel or 











Madame Negociant hires a teacher, whether 
of the art of making hats or cutting out or 
fashioning garments, and the daughters of 
her friends are invited to come in, and spend 
the afternoon at such profitable occupation 
under the guidance of a capable instructress. 
This is fairly typical of the very practical 
manner in which the daughters of the bour- 
geoisie are brought up. In many respects, 
quite the most delightful person I have en- 
countered among the French is one of these 
daughters, a girl between nineteen and 
twenty years old, whose education represents 
everything that is best in the French 
method. She resides in the north of France, 
where her father is a very wealthy manu- 
facturer. She is the eldest of six children. 
Until she was sixteen years old she was edu- 
cated at home under the direction of an in- 
stitutrice, following the course of studies 
prescribed by a neighboring convent. With 
the rest, she learned a great deal of music, 
she learned to ride a horse and also a bicycle, 
and under the direction of her mother she 
was initiated in household affairs. For the 
mother she became the most sympathetic aid 
imaginable, whether in sharing the cares and 
responsibilities imposed by the younger chil- 
dren or in seconding the father in his love of 
sports and gayety. After she was sixteen she 
was sent to a school in England to acquire 
the English language, then she went for a 
year to Germany to perfect her knowledge of 
the German tongue, and finally this year, to 
finish her education, she has gone to one of 
the remarkable schools of domestic economy 
which flourish in Belgium. 

This girl has had rather unusual advan- 
tages in the matter of going abroad to school 
—French people, as a rule, are loath to let 
their daughters go fronr home—but withal, 
she remains representative of her class in 
possessing a character that is simple, sincere, 
helpful, cheerful to the highest degree, and 
at the same time truly delicious in the fra- 
grance of the purity it exhales. She was 
never allowed to read a romance until she 
was eighteen years old; then she read The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man. Her liter- 
ary tastes were directed to works of travel 
and of history, and the time which girls are 
apt to spend in idle reading she was trained 
to give to outdoor life and music. Her grand- 
father is an amateur violinist of excellent 
attainments, and her eldest brother inherits 
the grandfather’s natural gift and tastes, As 
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I have sat in this family circle, in their 
home beautifully adapted to a generous 
family life, the mother with a bit of needle- 
work in her hands, one or two of the younger 
children playing near her, the father play- 
ing billiards with the second daughter in an 
adjoining room, and my ideal jeune fille 
seated at the piano accompanying the violins 
of her grandfather and brother, I have 
thought how little we Americans know of 
the real life of the French people. French 
novels, French plays, and statistics concern- 
ing the depopulation of France would lead 
us to believe that it is opposed to the happi- 
ness and the greatness of the family, given 
over to vice and to art that exists for the 
aggrandizement of vice. 

Among other good works which the peni- 
tential season of Lent promotes in Paris, the 
one great reform effort of the French—edu- 
cation—exhibits more than usual liveliness. 
Above all, Lent is the season of conférences. 
I know of no American counterpart of the 
conférence, which, partaking of the nature of 
a lecture, is, by the nature of the French, 
rendered something quite different. The 
French have the profoundest respect for an 
idea merely as an idea, provided it be pre- 
sented in any proper literary form, and it is 
conceived by the French to be a work well 
worth while, altogether becoming the dignity 
of a man, to do anything whereby an idea 
is put in circulation. Thus arises the oppor- 
tunity of the conférencier, who, in a vast 
number of instances, has his origin in cir- 
cumstances which we Americans find ludi- 
crous, if no worse. In the United States we 
are wont to say in derision of a man big 
with the notion that he knows a great deal 
that he should tell to the public for the good 
of the world, “ Why does he not hire a hall?” 
In Paris the man actually does hire a hall 
and they call him a conférencier, and they 
flock to hear him speak, for the multitude who 
lack the inclination to talk themselves from 
the platform are nevertheless so impressed 
with the necessity of talking that they eagerly 
and gratefully fulfil the complemental réle 
of listener in the immortal undertaking of 
circulating an idea. 

While the man who feels the divine essence 
of the conférencier stirring within him is 
willing to make any personal sacrifice to pay 
for the hall he hires, he can usually arrange 
to place himself under the protection of one 
of the innumerable societies which exist in 
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Paris for the education of the people, and 
thereby secure a hall at no expense to him- 
self. Thus does it happen that there is no 
quarter of Paris so poor and mean that the 
conférencier does not flourish there. Where 
streets are narrow and poorly lighted, houses 
wretched and dilapidated, shops frequent in 
front of which the melancholy donkey’s head 
and the reproachful countenance of the butch- 
ered horse advertise at once cheap meat and 
the poverty of the neighborhood—even here 
the savant conférencier invades, and to large 
and attentive audiences discourses perhaps on 
medizval art, or perhaps, as to-day I noticed, 
on the “ pretended inferiority of woman from 
the psycho-physiological point of view,” or, 
it may be, on some burning topic pertaining 
to the archwology of Greece, or to the rela- 
tion of science and religion. 

In addition to all the conférences which 
innumerable individuals and countless edu- 
cational societies accomplish, the conférence 
is also a favorite means of advertising maga- 
zines and newspapers—in particular, women’s 
magazines—in which case the élite of society 
is assembled before a_ really celebrated 
speaker in the elegant reception-rooms which 
belong to the polite existence of French 
journalism. Also, each winter, several of the 
theatres. present a series of literary and 
artistic -matinée conférences, those of the 
Odéon being especially popular. At the 
Odéon there. appears an always very dis- 
tinguished literary presence whose discourse, 
or . causerie, is embellished by recitations 
given by more or less well-known actors and 
actresses. These entertainments are grace- 
ful and charming in the extreme—a veritable 
triumph of all the arts which make the 
French a charming people. 

I “ assisted ” at one of these conférences the 


other day; the great dingy old theatre was 


_ him. 
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packed from the orchestra to the- ceiling, 
women rather predominating. Seated at one 
side upon the stage at a small table was the 
conférencier, a man so lacking in physical 
attractions as to be almost hideous in appear- 
ance—oxlike in build, all the ugliness of his 
large, fat face and puffy eyes cruelly display- 
ed by the light burning on the table before 
“Quelle grosse béte!” one exclaimed, 
beholding him. Then he commenced talking 
—his subject was, “Les Belles Folies ”—and 
immediately the compelling power of the arts 
and the purpose which form the French 
character vanquished criticism. I was pleased 
—everybody was pleased, filled with a sense of 
harmony and of purring content—pleased, 
which, in a word, is the ultimate end of hu- 
man development according to French no- 
tions. ‘This man of oxlike appearance spoke 
with a voice soft, strong, expressing in sound 
the fine shadings of his thought, which, deli- 
cate and precise, conveyed a profound appre- 
ciation of what is beautiful and good, even in 
madness—les belles folies. 

The hands of the conférencier are always 
a conspicuous feature of his oratory. This 
oxlike littérateur was physically redeemed in 
his hands: They were large, to be sure, but 
fine as his power of thought and graceful as 
his flow. of words. In motions simple, natu- 
ral, never theatrical, they marvellously as- 
sisted his speech to convey a personality that 
finally effaced his person. The recitations 
illustrating the points of the causerie were 
cleverly introduced in such manner as not to 
interrupt the conférence nor to overshadow the 
conférencier, who, when he took his uncouth 
body from the stage, left behind him a mysti- 
fying sense of the charm which art allied 
with a distinct purpose to please has power 
to evoke, even in a monstrously ugly speaker 
who has nothing of importance to say. 





Photograph by Gessford. 
JOSEF HOFMANN. 


EW foreign musicians have won the 
hearts of the American people as has 
Josef Hofmann, who came here first 

some years ago as a youthful prodigy, and 
now comes as a man, with all a man’s power 
of technique and temperament. At the 
several concerts at which he has played this 
winter in New York and elsewhere, great 
enthusiasm has greeted young Hofmann, and 
the criticisms of his playing have been most 
complimentary. Josef Hofmann appeals to 
the American public personally as well as 
artistically. His independence of spirit in 
conscientiously repaying the large sum of 
money given him by several American gentle- 
men, that he might complete his musical edu- 
cation, and his generosity to other young 
musicians, have placed him high in the esti- 
mation of Americans. 

As all the world loves a lover, just now 


_ the hearts of many Americans are turned 


with warm interest to the young Crown- 
Prince of Germany and his fiancée, the 
Grand - Duchess Cecelie of Mecklenburg: 
Schwerin, whose marriage date is set for 
March. The world watched indulgently the 
wooing of the Prince, and congratulated him 
heartily when he announced that he had 
won the consent of the prospective Empress 
of Germany. Now all thoughts are turned to 
the wedding, which is announced to take place 
soon. The bride-elect is the sister of the 
reigning Grand - Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Her sister married the eldest son 
of the Crown-Prince of Denmark, and her 
step-uncle is the husband of the Queen of 
Holland. She is eighteen years old, while 


the Prince is twenty-two. 
Little Miss Ethel Roosevelt, whose - latest 
photograph is reproduced here, is the only 


THE GERMAN CROWN-PRINCE AND HIS FIANCEE. 
































Copyright, 1904, by Walden Fawcett. 
MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT. 


daughter of President ‘Toosevelt’s present 
wife, Miss Alice Roosevelt being the only 
child of his first marriage. Miss Ethel is a 
great pet among her four brothers, and is, 
like all the President’s children, a healthy- 
minded, lively young person. 

Miss Alice Larkin, whose miniature of Dr. 
Thomas Dillingham is reproduced here and 
who has made an assured success of this fash- 
ionable branch of-portraiture, is a New York 
woman. She has studied abroad under Oliver 
Merson, Raphael Colin, Julien Dupres, and 
Aman-Jean. Though she made her first suc- 
cess in landscape-painting, her fondness for 
portrait work led her later to turn her atten- 
tion to miniatures. She has painted the por- 
traits of a number of well-known New-Yorkers 
as well as of the residents of other cities. Her 
charming work has been exhibited with the 


American Society of Miniature Painters, the 


THE GERMAN EMPRESS AS A COLONEL. 
Society of American Artists, at the National 
Academy of Design, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy; and at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo. 

To be appointed colonel of a regiment is 
not an unusual honor for a Queen or 
Princess, although they appear at the head 


A MINIATURE BY MISS ALICE LARKIN. 





PERSONS 


THE CZARINA IN HER MILITARY UNIFORM. 


of the troops only on state occasions. Two 
of the royal feminine colonels whose por- 


traits appear here are the Czarina of Russia 
and the Empress of Germany. LEach is 
photographed on her military charger in uni- 


THE REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW. 


OF INTEREST 


DEAN FLORENCE M. FITCH. 


form, with medals and decorations. The 
Czarina is Colonel of the Russian Imperial 
Lancers, and the German Empress is Colonel 
of the Pasewalk Cuirassiers. 

The recently appointed dean of college 
women-in Oberlin College, Dr. Florence M. 
Fitch, is a graduate of the class of ’97 of 
Oberlin. She is said to be the youngest col- 
lege dean in the country, being still under 
thirty years of age. Notwithstanding her 
youth, however, she is the possessor of strong 
character, firmness of purpose, and an 
amount of judgment and poise which promises 
well for her success in her somewhat difficult 
position. She is a daughter of the Rev. Frank 
S. Fitch, D.D., of Buffalo, New York. 

The Rev. Anna Howard. Shaw, who was 
elected, some months ago, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is justly famous as an orator. She be- 
gan her public career as a minister, but, hav- 
ing become convinced that she had mistaken 
her vocation, she had, she says, “ the common 
sense to quit the pulpit for the pew.” In her 
advocacy of woman suffrage and of all points” 
which she considers woman’s just rights, she 
has proved herself a brilliant orator as well 
as a woman of uncommon common sensé. 
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who lives in the country (or even in 

a town if she has a good-sized yard) 
to try her hand at raising chickens. A suc- 
cessful New York business woman says: 
“ The first money I ever earned was by raising chickens on a farm in Ohio. I 
had less than a dozen hens to start with, but in the first year I sold 250 chickens, 
besides more dozens of eggs than I can remember. In that year I made enough 
money to buy all my own clothes and to enable me to take a much-wished- 
for trip. The second year I did much better and started my bank account. 
I had white Plymouth Rocks and Buff Cochins. These I raised to sell as 
broilers. For eggs I had Black Leghorns. By setting Black Leghorns in 
March the young hens will be ready to lay in the autumn when eggs are 
high.” She adds, “If a girl lives near a large city she can do even better 
than I with her poultry, as she can easily secure regular private customers 
for all the fresh eggs her hens will supply, and she can ask fancy prices.” 

A middle-aged woman whose beautiful figure and graceful bearing are the 
admiration of all who know her, ascribes these enviable attributes to 
her training as a very young girl. At that time her parents spent some time 
in Paris, and Mrs. X. had as a dancing mistress an alert little Frenchwoman 
who had held a prominent position in the ballet in her day. All this was 
years before the idea of physical culture had dawned upon the world, but 
this clever Frenchwoman had worked out a series of exercises which she 
used herself and in which she drilled her scholars. The main idea in all 
her exercises was the circle. Thus: the first exercise consists in standing 
erect with your heels together, toes out, and knees straight. Put your palms 
together and hold firmly between the middle fingers (kept straight) a piece 
of chalk, which may project an inch. Raise your arms above your head, then, 
bending from the waist but keeping your knees straight, sway to the left 
side so that when the chalk touches the floor it will be to your left. Without 
rising swing to the right. The chalk in that way marks on the floor a half- 
circle. Raise yourself erect again (without bending your knees), turn on 
your heels to face the other way. Repeat your other motions and you will 
(with some practice) have an almost perfect circle. The second exercise 
is as follows: Stand erect, chest out, knees straight. Throw your right leg 
over and as far beyond the left as you can. Make a chalk mark where it 
touches the floor. Now put the right leg back of the left leg and as far over 
as possible. It should reach the chalk mark, thus making a circle. Repeat 
with the other leg. These two exercises are invaluable for girls inclined to be 
too large about the hips. The next exercises are done facing a wall. Stand 
erect with left arm hanging at side. Take a piece of chalk, and holding the 
right arm straight in front of you, with a stiff elbow make as large a circle as 
you can. Repeat with left arm. Now take chalk in each hand, stretch the 
arms as wide apart as they will go, and with stiff elbows make circles. - Last 
and most difficult, stand erect with arms at the sides. Hold a piece of chalk 
between the teeth, and simply by moving the neck muscles (carefully keeping 
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the shoulders straight), make a circle with the chalk! These last exercises 
are very useful for girls who have a tendency to be round-shouldered. The 
exercises should always be taken in a loose gown—wnever with corsets on and 
never within an hour after a meal. 

Girls who do much knitting or crocheting are apt to find themselves with 
a lot of odds and ends of worsteds on hand. These are often of different 
quality and certainly of varying length. One of the best ways to utilize 
them is to make a “hit or miss” afghan. To crochet this afghan a stitch 
with a pronounced pattern, such as the so-called “star” or “crazy stitch,” is 

; 


best. Try at first what length of wool is réquired to make, for instance, three 
“stars.” Then cut your worsted into these lengths and tie together, trying 
in a general way to mix light and dark together. Make a broad stripe of 
this mixed coloring. Then have a stripe of some neutral shades, such as 
browns or grays. Three broad stripes and two narrow will usually be found suf- 
ficient. If you wish to use, let us say, Shetland wool and Germantown to- 
gether, use two or even three (if necessary) strands of the Shetland to one 
of Germantown. 

Girls whose hands are not yet fully grown and formed—that is, generally 
speaking, girls up to eighteen—should not wear rings. Many a taper finger has 
had its shape spoiled by a ring which became so gradually too tight that the 
wearer did not notice it until the mischief was done. Pianists or persons 
who play any instrument seldom wear rings. They think that the weight 
of the ring lessens the muscular strength of the finger. If a girl thinks she 
must wear rings, then let her at least take them off each night and rub for 
a moment the part of the finger that has been covered by them. This re- 
stores circulation and helps the finger to attain its normal growth. 

Girls who freckle easily should “ beware the ides of March.” It has been 
said that one hour of March sun and wind will produce more freckles. than 
a day of July’s scorching heat! Probably the faet that the skin has become 
sensitive by the housing of the winter has much to do with the bad reputation 
of March. Nevertheless, if you ever wear a veil let it be now. Prevention is 
better than cure! 

A pretty way to freshen up worn white China or India silk waists is to 
put in a guimpe and full half-sleeves of colored lace. This lace, by the way, 
can be easily colored at home with any one of the prepared dyes. One girl 
recently made an old white China-silk waist over into a fetching evening 
waist by these means. She took some quite dilapidated Renaissance lace 
which hud been on another gown. Out of that she got enough for a guimpe 
and full half-sleeves with the undersleeve effect. Then she dyed the medal- 
lions in the lace a delicate blue. A big bow of the same shade of blue 
in velvet decorated the left side and completed an original and much-admired 
waist. 

For a girl who understands burnt-leather work, here are two ideas. The first 
comes from France, the second from England. Make a long leather bag, a 
miniature golf-stick bag, in fact. Decorate it with monogram, golf-club 
device, or anything else appropriate to golf that your fancy may dictate. 
Fasten to it a strap, like the shoulder strap of the real caddy bag. Fit a 
pasteboard circle in about half an inch from the top. In this circle make 
half a dozen holes and you have a convenient and unique hat-pin holder. The 
strap allows it to be hung from or near a looking-glass. The second sug- 
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gestion is more elaborate. It is a three-fold screen for an afternoon tea- 
table. We all know how the flame of an alcohol-lamp blows about’ and how 
difficult it is to make a kettle boil when the tea-table is on the lawn or a 
piazza. This little screen, from ten to fourteen inches high, serves the very 
useful purpose of protecting the lamp from the wind. The panels should be 
decorated on both sides. The leather used should be fairly heavy, as the 
screen should be substantial enough not to be easily blown or tipped over. 

An old Seotchman spoke, not long ago, in somewhat disrespectful terms, 
of a girl who had been kind enough to sing one of Burns’s songs to him. 
“Her voice was sweet,” said he, “and she had been taught to sing, and had 
profited by the teaching. But she should not have attempted a dialect with 
which she was only familiar through the eye and not the ear. It is one thing 
to read Barrie and Ian Maclaren, understanding their quaint terms; it is 
quite another thing to use them in speech one’s self. No one can do that cor- 
rectly except by nature, or by second nature—that is, of habit and association. 
The girl meant to pay me a compliment.’ On the contrary, it was torture 
to hear my beloved home speech so mangled even by her pretty lips and 
pleasant voice. Moreover,” he went on, frankly, “although I may be cap- 
tious, I feel, with a character in one of Miss Ferrier’s novels, that to sing 
Scotch songs well requires great compass of voice, a clear articulation, much 
taste, and the very soul of feeling.” 

The girl who is so fortunate as to have many flowers sent her often feels 
grieved that the sweet, delicate, beautiful things must so soon fade, and, 
passing away, leave no trace. One clever girl, cudgelling her brains how she 
might keep something of the many roses which graced her “ coming-out” re- 
ception, hit at last on the bright idea of a potpourri or rose-jar. These 
jars, holding dried flowers and filling the air with a curiously subtle aroma, 
too faint and vague to be called a perfume, were part of the proper furnishing 
of a drawing-room in our great-grandmothers’ days. Of course the hothouse 
roses which form the trophies of a society belle are not as sweet as the 
old-fashioned varieties grown out-of-doors, but a very acceptable rose-jar may 
be made of them. Take off the leaves and spread them out on paper and 
dry them over a register or radiator. The winter sun has not heat enough 
to do the drying as quickly as it should be done. Dry not only your rose 
leaves, but all sweet geranium leaves, and if you have any sprigs of lemon 
verbena so much the better. Buy a jar with a cover. In the Japanese 
and in some French wares you can buy regular rose-jars. These have two 
covers; under the solid outside cover there is another cover pierced with holes. 
Into your jar put a double handful of your dried rose and geranium leaves; 
this makes a layer, which you must sprinkle lightly with table salt. Then 
add a small single handful of dried lavender flowers, a half-dozen cracked 
cloves, and a stick of cinnamon broken in pieces. Make another layer of 
rose leaves, and repeat until your jar is full without being crammed down. 
Then pour over the whole a wineglassful of cologne-water.. The imported is 
the best for this. Cover up tight and leave two or three days. At the end 
of that time shake the jar well and then open. If the dried flowers have 
packed themselves down a good deal, more can be added; if not, just leave 
the cover off and enjoy the delicate fragrance. If, as time goes on, the rose- 
jar seems to lose its perfume, shake it well or stir the contents with a fork. 
Well-made potpourri should last several years. 











MBROIDERY on costumes is becom- 
KE ing each season more general, notwith- 
standing the objection that our rapidly 
changing fashions make expensive embroid- 
ery impracticable on clothes. It does seem 
as though such embroideries on ‘wearing 
apparel as adorned the French court in 
the sixteenth century could never again 
come into vogue, 
since no garments 
or robes of to-day 
can be considered 
as likely to. de- 
scend from moth- 
er to daughter in © 
actual use. 


Whatever may 


be the question of 
expense, it is cer- 
tain that 
broidery is 
coming very popu- 


lar on gowns and 
waists. The waist 
itself solves a 
great many prob- 
lems of dress. It 
has become such 
an elaborate af- 
fair that it is 
suitable for even- 
ing as well as, in 
its more simple 
form, for morning 
wear. The em- 
broidered silk blouse naturally follows the 
embroidered linen shirt- waist. The latter 
has suggested possibilities in the soft silk 
fabrics and embroidery on them in silk flosses. 

There is no doubt that the waist fastened 
in the back affords the best opportunity for 
embroidery. One is much more free to 
elaborate the design if the front is in one 
part. Even the use of the yoke limits the 
space for the embroidery unless it is a very 
narrow one. A new and most becoming yoke 
which does not take much of the available 
space is the one of our first illustration. 
These clusters of tucks start from the 


CREPE DE CHINE AND EMBROIDERED WAIST. 


shoulders, and there is but one complete 
group below the neck line. This short yoke 
is very becoming. It is formed in the same 
way in the back, and there are lengthwise 
tucks down the centre on each side of the 
pleat which corresponds to the group in the 
front. The spaces between them are similar- 
ly embroidered with dots in white. 

A little 
broidery in the 
back of these 
waists adds a 
great deal to their 
artistic character. 
If one forgets or 
cannot see the 
back of one’s own 
gown, the fact yet 
remains that 
others do, occa- 
sionally, have the 
rear view. To 
embroider the 
back is to make 
the entire waist a 
different thing 
from the _ store 
product, which is 
likely to be dec- 
orated in the front 
only. 

This first de- 
sign is a crépe de 
Chine waist —a 
delicate blue em- 
broidered with white in lilies-of-the-valley. 
The daintiness of this waist is apparent even 
in the photograph. Crépe de Chine hangs 
heavily and clings most gracefully. Large 
full sleeves are therefore beautiful in the ma- 
terial. These sleeves are shirred in the 
under-arm seam, which makes them an elbow 
length, and the embroidered dots and button- 
tholed scalloped edges finish them prettily. 

Almost every one is fond of the lilies, and 
this design of naturalistic bunches with the 
conventional design below is really very 
lovely. The flowerets are not difficult to em- 
broider. They should be done in white 


em- 
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A ROSE DESIGN ON CHINA SILK. 


should be open all the way up, even if 
it runs to the elbow, and fastened 
with small buttons and button-holed 
loops. This is decorative in itself. 
The embroidered flowers on this waist 
are filled in with French knots. The 
material is a white light-weight silk 
which is washable. These wash silks 
often have the richness of the silk 
fabric together with the serviceable- 


-hess of the linen. The very delicate 


waists such as the first one illustra- 
ted clean well, and so does white satin, 
the material of the fourth illustra- 
tion. 

The white satin waist is more for- 
mal in effect. The embroidery is done 
in pure white twisted floss, and thus 
we have a beautiful contrast between 
the ivory satin and the thread. Per- 
haps no material is quite so rich for 
evening wear as white satin. This 
embroidery on this satin waist is for 
the most part “satin stitch” or 
French laid- work. The forms are 
also filled in with some of the diaper 


twisted embroidery floss. Underlay each patterns. The filling stitches give all the 


little bell with a few stitches across 
width, and cover this work with stitches up 


and down. Various fancy filling 
stitches may be used-in the leaves. 
They will serve to conventionalize the 
work as well as to make it more dec- 
orative, and embroidery on a costume 
must always be conventional. A 
naturalistic design is quite out of 
place. 

The second waist, of China silk, is 
in its decoration a beautiful example 
of the use of the basket, diaper, and 
other modern Italian stitches. This 
design, though simple, is well balanced, 
thoroughly conventional, yet so sug- 
gestive of a full rose with its leaves 
and bud. The tucked shoulders bring 
the fulness to the sides, and so leave 
the centre plain for the embroidery. 
The wide tucks are hemstitched, which 
is perfectly practicable on silk, al- 
though one might not think of hem- 
stitching except on linen. 

The third waist has the new deep 
cuff, which, after so much “dip” as 
we are accustomed to at the wrists, 
seems a little strange. On an em- 
broidered waist of this sort the cuff 





effect of solid work, yet are much more 
quickly executed than full embroidery. Fag- 
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EMBROIDERED WAISTS 


oting and shirring are richer on satin than 
tucks; they seem more in keeping with the 
quality of the fabric. 

Any one who embroiders can make one of 
these waists at comparatively small cost; the 
expense is in the embroidery. The enrich- 
ment of a plain silk fabric with hand em- 
broidery is the most beautiful possible, and it 
is to be hoped— 
indeed it is to be 
expected—that 
now that the 
work so applied is 
beginning to be 
appreciated, it 
will continue to 
be the fashion on 
gowns and to 
increase in elabo- 
rateness. Em- 
broider we must, 
and we may as 
well use “dress 
materials” as our 
foundation as 
household linens, 
hangings, ete. To 
be sure, only cer- 
tain kinds of em- 
broidery are 
suitable to wear, 
but in this time 
when the textile 
art is growing in 
importance in 
America, where it has so long been unappre- 
ciated, it will not be difficult for us to learn 
what are the styles of needlework best adapted 
to costumes. 

Some exquisite waists in fine linen lawn 
and India linen or Persian lawn are made 
now with fine French embroidery, and for the 
coming summer nothing will be more fash- 
ionable than these sheer, dainty blouses. 
Drawn-work is combined with the embroidery 
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WITH HAND EMBROIDERY. 
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sometimes, and lace insertions are put in with 
fine hand stitching. 

Some of the most beautiful of the waists 
are those of silk or grass linen from China, 
with the wonderful Chinese embroidery. 
We, in America, cannot hope to imitate with 
thorough success the marvellous work tliese 
Oriental women do, or at the prices for which 
their work is sold 
even after trans- 
portation and the 
payment of the 
eustom-house 
charges. But -at 
least their artistic 
conventionality of 
design and ac- 
curacy of work 
may be taken as a 
model. A careful 
study of a piece 
of good Chinese 
embroidery is 
worth as much to 
an intelligent 
woman as a 
course of lessons, 

The Chinese 
work on linen is 
done in a mer- 
cerized thread 
which is rich and 
effective, and the 
material on which 
the work is placed 
is one of its great charms. Some very 
dainty waists have the whole front made 
of alternate rows of embroidery and groups 
of tiny hand-made tucks. Groups of three 
tucks, each extending at the centre of the 
front quite to the belt, and at each side 
only to the line of the bust, leave spaces be- 
tween the groups in which is embroidered a 
delicate vine. This work is done in the fine 
mercerized thread with a satiny appearance. 
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twisted embroidery floss. Underlay 


little bell with a few stitches across 
width, and cover this work with stitches up 


and down. Various fancy filling 
stitches may be used in the leaves. 
They will serve to conventionalize the 
work as well as to make it more dec- 
orative, and embroidery on a costume 
must always be conventional. A 
naturalistic design is quite out of 
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The second waist, of China silk, is 
in its decoration a beautiful example 
of the use of the basket, diaper, and 
other modern Italian stitches. This 
design, though simple, is well balanced, 
thoroughly conventional, yet so sug- 
gestive of a full rose with its leaves 
and bud. The tucked shoulders bring 
the fulness to the sides, and so leave 
the centre plain for the embroidery. 
The wide tucks are hemstitched, which 
is perfectly practicable on silk, al- 
though one might not think of hem- 
stitching except on linen. 

The third waist has the new deep 
cuff, which, after so much “dip” as 
we are accustomed to at the wrists, 
seems a little strange. On an em- 
broidered waist of this sort the cuff 
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should be open all the way up, even if 
it runs to the elbow, and fastened 
with small buttons and button-holed 
loops. This is decorative in itself. 
The embroidered flowers on this waist 
are filled in with French knots. The 
material is a white light-weight silk 
which is washable. These wash silks 
often have the richness of the silk 
fabric together with the serviceable- 
ness of the linen. ‘The very delicate 
waists such as the first one illustra 
ted clean well, and so does white satin, 
the material of the fourth illustra- 
tion. 

The white satin waist is more for- 
mal in effect. The embroidery is done 
in pure white twisted floss, and thus 
we have a beautiful contrast between 
the ivory satin and the thread. Per- 
haps no material is quite so rich for 
evening wear as white satin. This 
embroidery on this satin waist is for 
the most part “satin stitch” or 
French laid- work. The forms are 
also filled in with some of the diaper 


patterns. The filling stitches give all the 


of solid work, yet are much more 


quickly executed than full embroidery. Fag- 
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oting and shirring are richer on satin than 
tucks; they seem more in keeping with the 
quality of the fabric. 

Any one who embroiders can make one of 
these waists at comparatively small cost; the 
expense is in the embroidery. The enrich- 
ment of a plain silk fabric with hand em- 
broidery is the most beautiful possible, and it 
is to be hoped— 
indeed it is to be 
expected—that 
that the 
work so applied is 
beginning to be 
appreciated, it 
will 


now 


continue to 
be the fashion on 
and to 
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what are the styles of needlework best adapted 
to costumes. 

Some exquisite waists in fine linen lawn 
and India linen or Persian lawn are made 
now with fine French embroidery, and for the 
coming summer nothing will be more fash- 
ionable than these sheer, dainty blouses. 


Drawn-work is combined with the embroidery 
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sometimes, and lace insertions are put in with 
fine hand stitching. 

Some of the beautiful of the waists 
are those of silk or grass linen from China, 
with the wonderful embroidery. 
We, in America, cannot hope to imitate with 
thorough success the marvellous work these 
Oriental women do, or at the prices for which 
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RECENT article upon “ Systematizing 
A the Housekeeping,” which appeared in 

the pages of the Bazar, mentioned 
number of articles the housekeeper might pre- 
pare in odd moments. It is one thing to read 
over a list of such things; it is quite another 
to know how to prepare them, The average 
housekeeper is the possessor of one, possibly 
two, or even three cook-books. To these she 
flies when the unfamiliar dish is prescribed. 
If she fails to find it in one of these 
volumes, she is absolutely at a loss. For 
women have not yet formed the habit of 
going to a reference library to hunt up this 
or that unusual recipe from the cook-books 
marshalled there. 

The most up-to-date cook-books contain 
many of the small foreign adjuncts to cookery 
that are so essential to the housewife who 
desires to set on small means a “ dressy ta- 
ble,” as I heard a woman call it. The adjec- 
tive did not apply to the literal table, but to 
the menu that included entrées and made- 
dishes. For the proper compounding of these 
the housekeeper must have a store of condi- 
ments in her pantry—not only the articles 
she buys at the fancy grocery, but those she 
can make herself in the odd moments above 
referred to. They are real labor and time 
savers in the end, and if she prepares them 
one or two at a time, she never misses the 
minutes she puts into them. 

Prominent among these aids to house- 
keeping come the white and the brown rouz. 

To make the first of these, which is more 
popularly known as “ white thickening,” melt 
together half a pound each of butter and 
flour in a porcelain-lined saucepan, stirring 
them constantly to prevent seorching. As 
soon as the mixture is hot through, and well 
blended—as it will be if the stirring is un- 
remitting,—pack it into small jars; cover 
these to keep out the dust and set in a cool 
place. Jelly-glasses with tops are excellent to 
keep it in. When you wish a white sauce, all 
you have to do is to take two tablespoon- 
fuls of this rouz, put it into a half-pint of 


NTN 


milk over the fire, and stir until the sauce is 
the consistency of double cream. Season 
with salt and white pepper. To make it a 
little richer stir in a tablespoonful of butter 
just before the sauce goes to table. 

A brown roux is made with the same pro- 
portions of butter and flour, but the mixture 
is stirred until it is of a bright brown. -It 
is then put away as the white roux has been. 
This roux, or “ brown thickening,” is used as 
the white roux would be, except that it is dis- 
solved in a half-pint of broth or of meat 
stock, instead of in milk. Suitable seasonings, 
such as onion juice, catsup, and the like, can 
be added to taste. 

Sometimes the gravy made in this fashion 
is not the rich brown one desires, To pro- 
duce this color it is well to have a little cara- 
mel coloring at hand. To prepare it put in 
a small granite saucepan over the fire three 
tablespoonfuls of water with six of granu- 
lated sugar. Boil them quickly for ten 
minutes. At the end of this time the com- 
pound will become yellow, and then go to 
brown and black. When it is very black and 


looks like molasses, pour into it two-thirds - 


of a cup of boiling water and stir until it 
is dissolved. There will "be more or less 
sputtering at first, but when this has quieted 
down let the mixture boil to a syrup, and 
bottle it. A few drops of this will color a 
gravy a shade of deep brown, and _ the 
caramel will keep for any length of time. 
Because of the sputter and smell of burnt 
sugar it is well to make it when company 
is not immediately expected. 

Tomato paste is another good thing to have 
in the house, and may be made when toma- 
toes are plenty. Half a peck of tomatoes, a 
carrot, and an onion may be sliced together, 
and to them is added a good-sized bunch of 
celery cut into pieces, leaves as well as stalks. 
Boil all very slowly until they are a soft 
paste that can be put through a vegetable- 
press. Return this pulp to the fire with a 
tablespoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, and cook slowly once more until 
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UTILIZING THE SPARE 
a little spread to cool in a saucer thickens to 
a jelly. Spread it out on pie-plates in layers 
about half an inch thick and let it dry in 
the sun or in a cool oven. When it is dry it 
may be packed in boxes or wide-mouthed jars. 
To use, cook together a tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour until they bubble, pour half 
a pint of water upon them, with a piece of 
the paste about three inches square, and stir 
until the sauce is thick and smooth. Or make 
the sauce with the roux, as described above, 
and add the tomato paste to it. A little sea- 
soning may be required. 

Celery vinegar is often useful for sauces. 
Put half a pound of celery seed and a tea- 
spoonful of salt into a pint of good vinegar, 
bottle, and cork the bottle, and let 
for about a month. 


it stand 
At the end of that time 
the vinegar may be poured off and will be 
ready for use. 

ad- 
vance, by grating stale bread and packing the 
crumbs away in jars. But not 
that bread may be cut into dice or 
into small fancy shapes for soup, dried slowly 


sread crumbs are often prepared in 
every one 
knows 


in a cool oven, and if put away in a tightly 
closed jar or tin box, will keep for a month 
in cool weather. 

The housekeeper who has a kitchen garden 
—and I have known of women who conducted 
a quite successful herb-garden in a box on a 
window - sill— need not be dependent upon 
the put-up herbs for seasoning. The herbs 
she much pungent if she 
will them, and when thoroughly dry 
crumble them up and pack them in air-tight 
receptacles. Fresh mint may be put away to 
dry when it is plentiful, and if kept in a 
closed glass jar will serve as well as the fresh 
mint when this is out of the market or is sold 
at out-of-season prices. 


raises are more 


dry 


Maitre @hélel butter is an excellent stand- 
by for the housekeeper who wishes a sauce in 
a hurry. For this a half-pound of good butter 
is needed, a tablespoonful of fresh parsley, 
chopped, a small tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and a little salt and white pepper. All are 
mixed together and then packed intoa jar. The 
jars in which Dundee marmalade comes are 
good for this, as well as for the roux, because 
of their wide tops. This butter is a delicious 
addition to fish of any kind, to potatoes boiled 
and served whole or sliced, to stewed potatoes. 
A tablespoonful of it may be put upon any 
of these or upon a steak. If the same quan- 
tity is put with an equal quantity of flour 
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and stirred into a cup of hot milk or hot 
water, it makes an excellent sauce. A pretty 
way to serve it with fish is to pack it into 
halved lemon rinds from which the pulp has 
been scooped out. These are laid about the 
dish of fish and serve as a garnish. One is 
given with each portion of fish. 

For the benefit of those who are fond of 
good gravies and do not always have stock in 
the house, it is well to prepare a supply of 
glaze. This is a little troublesome, but it is 
cheaper in the end than any good meat ex- 
tract. Four pounds of leg of beef and three 
pounds of knuckle of veal will be demanded 
to make a good stock. Cut the meat in pieces 
about the size of an egg and put with them 
half a pound of ham, cut up small. Take a 
large pot or preserving-kettle, which will hold 
at least two gallons, rub the bottom of it with 
a quarter-pound of butter, and then put in the 
meat with one cupful of water, a small head 
of celery, a carrot, a turnip, and a couple of 
onions. Set the pot over a hot fire and stir 
for a while. When the bottom of the pot is 
covered with a thick glaze which sticks to the 
spoon, fill it up with cold water and bring 
this to a boil, After this point is reached 
move the pot over a slow flame, if you are 
cooking with gas; to the back of the stove, if 
you burn coal. It should simmer very slowly 
for about five hours, the scum that comes to 
the top being removed with a spoon. 

There is now in the pot an excellent stock, 
but it must be still further reduced for glaze. 
The liquor must be poured from the meat and 
strained, and the meat again covered with 
water. It should be hot this time, and must 
boil five hours longer. At the end of that 
time the first and the second stock may be 
strained together into a clean pot, and boiled 
hard until reduced to three pints. It should 
be stirred once in a while and skimmed. Take 
it off once more, put it into another pot, and 
boil down to a quart, cooking slowly now. 
When this point is reached boil it more quick- 
ly again, stirring it steadily until it begins to 
thicken and turn yellow-brown. Watch that 
it does not scorch. Reduce to a pint. The 
glaze thus made may be kept in jars for use. 
A little of it added to a cup of boiling water 
and seasoned makes a gravy, a larger portion 
dissolved in hot water and thickened with 
rice or sago or vermicelli makes a good broth. 
As I have said—and shown,—it is trouble- 
some to prepare, but it is a comfort when it 
is done, It will keep almost indefinitely. 
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Fondant for icing cakes or for home-made 
French candies will also keep indefinitely, and 
is little trouble to make, beyond the vigilance 
it requires, and care in noting the exact stages 
of the cooking. 

Into a porcelain-lined or granite saucepan 
put a pound of granulated sugar and half a 
pint of water and bring it to a boil. Do not 
When it has boiled about ten minutes, 
test a little of it in a cup of iced water. When 
it gets to the point that you can take the 
deposit that falls to the bottom of the water 
and make it into a ball that will not stick 
to your fingers, it is at the right stage. Take 
it from the fire and set in a cool place. If 
the sugar ball is brittle, it has boiled too long; 
you must put a little water in with it and 
then try it again. If it is at the right stage, 
set it aside to cool, as I have said, and when 


stir. 


it is blood-warm begin to stir it with a wooden 
spoon or paddle. It will become white and 
soft, and you can handle it as though it were 
pastry. This can be kept until it is needed. 
To use it for icing, put some of the fondant 
in a small bowl, set this in an outer vessel of 
boiling water, and let it melt to the proper 
consistency for icing the cake. Flavor it and 
color it as you like. 

Bear in mind that when fondant is heated 
a second time it hardens much more quickly 
than it did the first time, and keep it very hot 
until you are entirely ready to use it. 

Pastry will not keep as long as the prepara- 
tions I have already mentioned, and yet it 
may be kept for from a week to ten days, or 
even more, in very cold weather or on the ice. 
A fine pastry which contains only butter for 
shortening is the best, and, although it is 
expensive, there are many who think it better 
worth while to have it seldom and to have it 
really good. 

For pastry of any sort all the ingredients 
and the utensils must be ice-cold, and if the 
mixing can be done in a very cool room, so 
much the better. A marble slab is admirable 
for pastry; when this is not attainable the 
zine top of a table is the next choice. If the 
ordinary pastry-board is employed, leave it 
in the ice-box for several hours before using. 

Put a pound of flour and three-quarters of 
a pound of butter together into your chop- 
ping-bowl, which should be as cold as the 
board, Chop them with a chilled chopping- 
knife until the butter is in bits about the size 
of a green pea. When this stage is reached, 
make a hole in the centre of the flour and 
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butter, in which put a small cup of iced 
water. Mix with the chopping-knife, lightly, 
to a stiff paste. When just mixed, turn out on 
the board. If some of the bits of butter are 
not blended, never mind; put them all out 
together. They will mix in when you roll the 
paste. Roll it with the rolling-pin, which 
should be as cold as everything else, into an 
oblong sheet, pressing it lightly. Fold the 
sheet in three, turn it with the end towards 
you and roll it again. Repeat this process 
three times, always turning the end of the 
roll towards you. Set it on the ice then until 
ready for use. When that time comes, cut it 
with a sharp knife, roll it slightly, and never 
let it get so warm that the butter appears soft 
and oily. 

This is known as rough puff paste and is 
almost equal to the fine French puff paste. 

Mayonnaise is so simple a thing to make 
that one marvels it should be considered a 
task by many. For this, too, everything used 
in mixing should be Divide the 
white and yolk of an egg, putting the yolk 
into a soup-plate. Put with it a good pinch 
of salt and one of mustard and the juice of 
a lemon, Begin stirring into this with a fork, 
your salad oil, a drop at a time. Continue 
this for several minutes, until the sauce be- 
gins to thicken. You may then add the oil 
more rapidly, until you are stirring it in by 
the teaspoonful. If the mayonnaise becomes 
too thick to stir well, put in a few drops of 
vinegar and reduce it to the right consist- 
ency. Continue in the same way until you 
have the desired amount of mayonnaise. One 
egg will take a pint of oil. Should the mayon- 
naise curdle before it is done, stir a piece of , 
ice in with it and it will probably come back 
to the right state. If not, set the dish aside, 
take another egg, and begin again from the 
beginning. When the second stock is thick, 
work the curdled mayonnaise into it. 

Just before serving beat the white of the 
egg stiff and stir it into the mayonnaise. Do 
not do this to the portion you expect to keep. 
You may increase the original stock by add- 
ing more oil if you need it. Mayonnaise 
dressing will keep for a week on the ice. 
Sometimes it thins a little by keeping, and 
in this case more oil can be worked in. 

A good eake filling that will keep is the old- 
fashioned preparation known as lemon honey, 
or lemon butter. The yolks of three eggs are 
needed for this, and the white of one, the 
juice and rind of a large lemon, half a pound 


ice-cold. 
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of sugar, and three large tablespoonfuls of 
the best butter. The salt must be washed 
from the butter, in the first place, and then it 
is put into a saucepan with the sugar, and 
melted. The eggs are beaten light, the grated 
lemon peel and the juice put with them, and 
all mixed together over the fire until of the 
consistency of very thick cream. It must be 
watched to keep it from scorching. This may 
be put aside and kept for some time, to be 
used as cake filling when required. 

Quince honey is also a good cake filling. 
Peel and grate two good-sized quinces. Cook 
together a pound of sugar and a pint of water 
until they reach the state at which you take 
fondant from the fire. (See above.) Add the 
boil, stirring constantly, for 
twenty minutes. 


quince and 
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Tutti-frutti filling is too little known. For 
this the tutti-frutti preserves, made by put- 
ting down fruits of different sorts in alcohol 
with sugar, are used. The fruits are chopped 
fine and then put over the fire and boiled 
down to a thick syrup. This makes a de- 
licious filling, and is so rich that it can be 
used with a very simple cake and yet be 
suitable for a rather elaborate occasion. 

A caramel filling may be prepared from 
fondant by adding the burnt sugar, or cara- 
mel, made as described above, to the fondant 
after this is reheated. Only a few drops will 
be needed to produce the desired color and 
flavor. As the fondant hardens more with 
every heating, it is well to soften it with 
the addition of a little boiling water when it 
is to be employed for cake filling. 
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GARRISON 


One night upon mine ancient enemy 


I closed my door, 


And lo! that night came Love in search of me— 


Love I had hungered for— 


And finding my door closed went on his way 


And came no more. 


Pray you take counsel of this penitent 


And learn thereof: 


Set your door wide whatever guests be sent 


Your graciousness to prove. 


Better to let in many enemies 


Than bar out Love. 
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HE earpets are down, the curtains and 

draperies hung, and the pictures and 

books The harmony seems 
to be perfect, but there is still something 
lacking. We are not satisfied. The few pieces 
of pottery seem to be faultless in line and 
Can it be that there is too much har- 
mony? Something is undoubtedly needed to 
give a note of individuality and character, 
in color, and a higher form of 
beauty than that which can be given by the 


arranged. 


color. 


a contrast 


ordinary bric-i-brac, in spite of its rich color 


and graceful contour. A bit of brass will 
give both color and 
variety, but a good 


plaster cast will fill all 
the requirements. <A 
soft ivory-tinted Vic- 
tory or Mercury full of 


grace and movement, 
against a plain rich 
background, surround- 
ed with objects sub- 
ordinate in ecolor and 
harmonious in charac- 
ter, will give life, 


beauty, and dignity to 


otherwise monoto- 





its change from marble or bronze and de- 
mands surroundings not unworthy its beauty 
and dignity. Its simple material has not only 
made it possible for a person of moderate 
means, but has at the same time made it more 
harmonious with the simpler surroundings 
of our homes, where marble would most cer- 
tainly be out of place. 

The danger that these casts might become 
too prominent, that they might make un- 
pleasant spots of dead white in the midst of 
subdued coloring, has been obviated by the 
ivory tinting. Almost any tint may be ob- 
tained, although we are 
told that the use of pig- 
ments will invariably 
take away from the deli- 
eacy and clearness of 
the detail. The _ so- 
ealled “snow finish” 
is strongly recommend- 
ed on this account. 
This finish is not the 
dead blue-white which 
is the plaster-of-Paris 
color, but more of a 
cream white with a dull 


an : polish. This is sup- 
nous room. A Dona- A CAST OF GARDETS TIGER. posed to preserve the 
tello Madonna in relief, delicacy of the detail 


or a panel of della Robbia’s singing boys, may 
well become the central point of the wall 
decoration around which the pictures are 
grouped. These bas-reliefs, aside from their 
own beauty, will add the needed element of 
interest and variety to a collection of framed 
photographs, which, from their similarity in 
shape and coloring, are in danger of becom- 
ing monotonous from a decorative standpoint. 
Some of the masks and will often 
brighten a dark corner. 

The dignified figure of Venus or of the 
Apollo Belvedere finds itself ill at 
surrounded with frills and frivolous 


heads 


ease 


orna- 


ments or reposing upon elaborate “ drapes.” 
A “mere plaster cast,” although its material 
may be of the humblest, if the reproduction is 
faithful, as it 


should be, suffers little in 





better than the ivory finish, and also to re- 
semble the original marble more 
Many of the casts taken originally from the 
bronze are toned a dull green, and the results 
are very effective. 

One little realizes from the collections ex- 
hibited on the steps of deserted houses in the 
large cities, or in the baskets of the venders, 
what a wide choice of subjects there is for 
one who seeks the rooms of some of the 
masters of the art. Those, too, who have 
seen only the few choice pieces selected by 
the dealers in bric-a-brac should make an 
effort to see the large collections, in which 
one may find pieces almost unknown and 
from their very rarity possessing a peculiar 
charm and fascination. 

Among what may be considered the master- 


closely. 








nicl 











pieces of plaster-of-Paris reproduction, stand- 
ing as close rivals of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace in its movement and force, are the 
Borghese Warrior, Myron’s Discobolus, Cano- 
vas’s Boxer, and the Gladiator. Instinct 
with the grace of arrested motion are the 
Flying Mercury of Giovanni de Bologna, the 
Dancing Fawn from Pompeii, and Mercier’s 
David. The dignity and repose of the Venus 
of Milo may be compared only with that of 
the Antinous taken from Hadrian’s villa, 
Praxiteles’s “Hermes with the infant 
Dionysus,” the Pudecita from the Vatican, 
the Apoxyomenus of Lysippus, and the Apollo 
Jelvedere. Pigalli’s Seated Mercury, 
Nancydes’s Discobolus, Praxiteles’s Fawn, the 
Athlete or Diver, the 
Dying Gladiator, the 
Fawn Playing the 
Flute, and the Mercury 
of Thorwaldsen are 
all wonderfully beauti- 
ful. The Nuremburg 
Madonna, taken from 
the chef d’wuvre of six- 
teenth-century German 
carving, supposed, ac- 
cording to the Nurem- 
burg catalogue, to be 
gazing upward in an 
abandonment of bitter 
grief, seems rather to 
be “of the world, world- 
ly.” with a knowledge 
of her own beauty and 
power to charm. The 
long graceful sweep of 
her draperies and the 
coquettish tilt of her 
chin fascinate, but do 
not fill one with awe 
and reverence. One 
may have the entire 
figure of this Madonna, 
or nun, as she is some- 
times called, or merely 
the bust. Either one is 
charming. Some quaint 
figures of nuns and 
monks and interesting 
studies in drapery are 
taken from the tomb of 
the Duke of Burgundy 
in Dijon, France. 

One has an instinct- 
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use of busts in an unpretentious home. They 
seem better adapted to public halls and libra- 
ries, or at least to larger and more formal 
rooms than are to be found in most of our 
homes. The mere word calls up the memory 
of the Grecian and Roman dignitaries who 
have watched unmoved our struggles with 
their respective languages at school and col- 
lege. Less imposing are the head and shoul- 
ders (without bases) of the two Donatello St. 
Johns, both laughing and grave, and the 
serious suavity of the Unknown Woman from 
the Louvre, while the St. George of Dona- 
tello and the detail of Thorwaldsen’s Mercury 
are so beautiful that one is tempted to muke 
a fitting place for them if it does not al- 
ready exist. 
Prominent among the 





bas-reliefs are that 
wonderfuly graceful bit 
or drapery by Praxit- 
eles, entitled “ Niké 
Untying Her Sandal,” 
and the exquisitely pure 
Madonnas of the della 
Robbias. Particularly 
beautiful are the Ado- 
ration from the Mina- 
to, Florence, by Luc: 
della Robbia, and one 
from the Riecasoli Pal- 
ace, Florence, by An- 
drea, his nephew. There 
is a sweet-faced head 
with hands crossed 
upon the _ breast, by 
Andrea, which is sel- 
dom seen. The sing- 
ing and playing boys 
of Luea della Robbia 
are very well known, 
but the quainter panels 
of cherubs from the 
Church of San Antonio, 
Padua, by Donatello, 


ive feeling against the THE WINGED VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE. are more unusual. A 
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THE NUREMBURG MADONNA. 
wonderful bit of life and force is to be found 
in William Hunt’s Flight of Time. 

There is an extremely interesting collec- 
tion of heads to be hung upon the wall. One 
quite striking one in the form of a medallion 
in relief is that of Savonarola. Others, in 
the round, are those of Michael Angelo’s Ma- 
donna, the Mercury with a Cap, Thorwald- 
sen’s Venus, and La Belle Italienne. Full of 
quaintness and charm are the Toltee Smiling 
Heads, eight in number, taken from Petichr’s 
old Mexican The smile of the 
Orient is there in all its phases; the Egyptian 
smile, the Chinese smile, the Japanese smile 
—all are there—with the almond-shaped eyes 
and pointed chins, wuether of idols or men no 
one knows. But they smile on infectiously 


collection. 
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as they have undoubtedly smiled for centuries, 
wooing men to their good spirits if not to 
their religion. 

Barye’s animals are in danger of being 
condemned, simply because his lion has stood 
so long in the middle of the parlor mantel 
that we are weary of him. This powerful 
representative of his art is equalled in force 
and strength, however, by some other exam- 
ples not as well known. His Tiger Attacking 
the Fawn, Panther Attacking the Hyena, 
and Tiger Descending the Rocks are all in- 
teresting, while his frolicking bears and cum- 
bersome elephants are full of attraction. 

Alas! along with the things to be chosen 
are those to be avoided in casts, as in pictures 
and all other works of art. The plaster-of- 
Paris artist is as anxious to satisfy all tastes 
as are the makers of bric-d-brac and cheap 
photographs. There are those to whom the 


coquettish smile of the cherry-girl and the 
sentimental pose of the ideal maidens rising 
from the corollas of the Jily and rose appeal 
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more than the grace and dignity of the classic- 


al figures. The French heads caressing pet 


dogs and birds, and those of the Nubian 
braves, many of them touched up with deli- 
cate colors to make 


them still more effect- 


ive, are all to be class- 
ed with the colored 
chromos and gilded 
rococo of ornamental 
bric-a-brac, and to be 
ruled out from the re- 


fined and artistic home 
just as mercilessly. The 


bas-reliefs representing 


the stories of Romeo 
and Juliet, of Faust, 
and of the Huguenot 
lovers, and the innu- 


merable copies of pic- 
tures and dancing cher- 
ubs, the detail small, 
crowded, and ill-defined, 
cannot be with 
the _ plaster - of - Paris 
“s at all. 
They are not reproduc- 
tions, but simply efforts 


classed 
reproductions ’ 
at translating paint- 


results are not to be 
in fact, are not admired by persons 


ing into plaster, and the 
admired 


of good taste. 

The principal thing, in fact all that we 
demand of a cast, after the subject has been 
chosen, is that it shall be a perfect reproduc- 
the work of the original sculptor, 
of the plaster- 


tion of 


without any “ improvements ” 
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of-Paris workman, whose artistic efforts 
should be limited to extreme care in making 
his moulds perfect and the work which is pro- 
duced from them just as perfect and accurate, 


without any necessity 
for retouching. The 
more prominent inac- 
curacies in proportion 
and outline are due 
either to the masterly 
touches of the. work- 


who endeavors to 
up his blunders 
with a little original 
modelling, or to the fact 
that the moulds used are 
so distantly related to 
the original that it is a 


man, 


cover 


GY ; 


ait 


case of general resem- 
blance rather than of 
reproduction. The in- 


accuracies in detail may 
generally be laid to the 
use of “glue moulds” 
rather than “piece 
moulds,” or to the fact 
that the piece moulds 
have been used too long and need renewing. 
In either case the detail has become blunted 
and ill-defined, and in the case of the glue 
moulds often very inaecurate. This inac- 
curacy is due to the fact that the glue moulds 
are influenced by the atmosphere, while the 
piece moulds are not. 


NOTRE DAME, 


The cheaper casts are 
taken from the glue moulds, as the process 
is much less expensive. 
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T*O a housekeeper of moderate means no 
statistics are more interesting than 
those which concern the cost of food. 
Many decades ago good Mrs. Rundell wrote 
in the preface to her cookery-book, in the 
elaborate style then adopted by “literary 
females ”: 
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“Those who are early accustomed to cal- 
culations on domestic articles will acquire 
so accurate a knowledge of what their estab- 
lishment requires, as will give them the 
happy medium between prodigality and par- 
simony, without acquiring the habit of mean- 
ness.” 

We are apt to think of the careful super- 
vision of a household larder as a somewhat 
old-fashioned and discredited virtue, but cer- 
tain statements in a recent Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor show that it still obtains 
among a large number of families obliged to 
use thrift and judgment in the management 
of their income. In order to gain thoroughly 
representative figures as to the cost of living 
for the ordinary family in America a wide- 
spread investigation was made by the Bureau 
through its agents, and 2567 of the families 
interrogated by them were able to give an 
itemized account of their expenditures. 
Some of the tables and lists prepared from 
the figures thus obtained will stir the curi- 
osity of household economizers. These 2567 
families consisted on an average of between 
five and six persons; the salary of the prin- 
cipal wage-earner was in no case over $1200 
a year, and the average income from all 
sources was $827 19. The average expendi- 
ture for all purposes was $768 54, showing 
an average yearly saving of nearly $60. 
The average expenditure for food was $326 90 
per family, a little less than ninety cents a 
day. 

One of the objects of the investigation was 
to procure more accurate information than 
previously had been obtained concerning the 
actual purchasing power of wages. Obvious- 
ly if wages increased at the rate, let us say, 
of eight per cent. a year, and the cost of liv- 


ing increased at the rate of ten per cent., the 
wage-earner could not be congratulated upon 
his ease of circumstances. Formerly reports 
of prices were based upon those of the whole- 
sale markets, which did not afford an accurate 
gauge of the cost of living to the consumers 
who purchased their material in small quan- 
tities. To secure trustworthy data as to the 
relative prices of food from year to year in 
the retail markets, for a period of several 
years, the agents of the Bureau got from the 
books of 814 retail merchants the retail prices 
of the principal staple articles of food from 
1904 to as far back as 1890. These mer- 
chants, as well as the families from whom 
the facts of income and expenditure were ob- 
tained, represented the leading industrial 
centres of the country and were chosen from 
thirty-three States. 

The result of this investigation showed 
that retail prices had risen and fallen with 
a certain regularity during the years between 
1889 and 1904, but that on the whole prices 
in 1903 were nearly eight per cent. higher 
than in 1890. In the following foods they 
were more than ten per cent. higher: 


Per Cent. of Increase 
in 1903 compared 
with 1890. 


Article of Food. 


Beans, dry joneee 14.3 
Beef, fresh, roasts and stews. . 13.7 
Beef, fresh, steaks........ .14.3 
Beef, salt i gran. eee. 
Butter Ne an ta toe a mB) Be | 
Cheese eins cobs no wasts .10.7 
Chickens .. +, AI RE mF 
CED GG oo duu wed oa ek eA 20. 

i ene ee ae ore coe ee oe » 24.6 
en ee aa eet a Pend Be 29.0 
Mutton and lamb................ .11.8 
Pork, fresh Qa ee eee . 380.9 
Pork, salt, bacon............ ; .45.9 
Pork, salt, dry or pickled.... ..35.4 
Pork, salt, ham............... .22.9 
aa hw XS air Wate vita roca ae k's 16.3 


Tt would be easy for the housekeeper 
struggling, in the words of Mrs. Rundell, for 
“the propriety of female management” in 
her household expenditures, to grasp at this 


‘Cee 














IS THE 


table of statistics as offering the explanation 
of her difficulty in keeping down the average 
of her bills to the level consistent with her 
income, “ Everything is so much more costly 
than in former years” is a cry that finds a 
ready echo, and according to the figures fur- 
nished by the Labor Bureau agents, it must 
have its foundation in general truth. It is 
interesting, however, to observe how widely 
general truths differ from individual 
experience, Certain figures gleaned in a per- 
sonal investigation, from the account-books 
of a family living in Brooklyn, give, for ex- 
ample, a totally different impression of the 
cost of living in that city of steadfast cus- 
toms. The household acecount-book for the 
year 1890 contained an itemized record of 
the retail prices paid for nearly all the foods 
mentioned in the list given above as having 
advanced more than ten per cent. in price. 


may 


The following are the more important arti- 
cles with the prices of 1890 and of 1904, the 
month in each ease being November: 


Price per lb. in 
Article of Food, 


1890. 1904. 

Cents. Cents. 
seef (first cut from rib) 20 18 
Beefsteaks (hipbone) . 25 22 
Beef, corned (rump piece)......15 14 
Butter (ais ga 35 
Chickens, roasting ... a BR 18 
Mutton, roasting .... +a ane eae 14 
Pork. fresh ....... bola 14 12 
Pork, salt (bacon) . + noha 17 
Sausage 5:0 saree 14 
Veal (cutlet) eae 25 
Veal, loin _ ..20 16 


Tt will be seen at a glance that every 
article on the list, with the exception of 
bacon, has decreased in price and sells this 
year for an amount from six to twenty-two 
per cent. less than was paid for it in 1890. 
For the year 1903 the accounts, unfortunate- 
ly, were not so carefully itemized, but in the 
month of May, while the higher prices of 
meats were still spreading panic among con- 
sumers, chickens for boiling were recorded 
as having cost sixteen cents per pound, and 
beefsteak (probably _ sirloin) 
cents per pound. 


was twenty 

Comparative lists of prices of groceries 
taken from the same account-books show a 
very similar result, and if one were to judge 
merely by the statistics of this single inves- 
tigation the natural assumption would be 
that the cost of feeding a family was on the 
whole much less to-day than fourteen years 
ago, and the wage-earners of large families 
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might rejoice 
all conditions 


accordingly. Apparently, too, 
were favorable to accuracy of 
The family furnishing the fig- 
ures used had lived in one house for more 
than twenty years, and had dealt chiefly with 
merchants who also had been many years in 
the same place. 


comparison. 


There had been no change 
in the grade of food purchased. There had 
been no attempt at greater economy or more 
lavish expenditure. An even standard of 
living had prevailed, yet while the wages for 
domestic service had increased forty-five per 
cent., the cost of food had 
creased. 

One explanation of the discrepancy was 
offered by a member of a firm of grocers who 
had occupied the same corner for forty-eight 
years. 


markedly de- 


It is now necessary, according to his 
account of trade conditions, to sell at retail 
much closer to the wholesale 
formerly, competition having forced prices 
down wherever it was keen. The retail mer- 
chant, therefore, to make the same yearly 
profit as formerly must sell more goods and 
have a larger custom. 


prices than 


No generalization from a single experience 
is, however, worthy of serious consideration. 
The only excuse for noting the experience is 
the desirability of awakening an even more 
extended and practical general 
household economics than already exists. 
Neighborhood clubs could turn carefully 
itemized household accounts to very practi- 
cal use by supplying precisely such informa- 
tion as the Bureau of Labor has been seeking 
to obtain. Without a vast body of relevant 
facts from which to draw inferences it is im- 
possible to gain any really valuable im- 
pression of the actual or relative social and 
industrial position of the wage-earner. 

In order to make comparisons in the 
slightest degree useful, the comparative status 
or social grade of the neighborhood must al- 
ways be considered. The prices quoted 
above, for example, are those of a shop situa- 
ted in a poor district where rents are ex- 
ceedingly low, although around the corner 
from one of the old residential districts of the 
town. 


interest in 


Less than half. a dozen streets away a 
difference of about twenty-five per cent. would 
be found in more than one item on the list. 
Chickens would be twenty-five cents a pound 
instead of eighteen; beef, twenty-two to 
twenty-five cents a pound, ete. The aristoc- 
racy of neighborhoods is nowhere more em- 
phasized than in the price of food. 





Ry Josephune Grenucr 


a certain cessa- 


S March brings with it 
the elaborate functions 
of society, there is always a correspond- 


tion of more 


ing inerease in the number of informal af- 
fairs. Luncheons especially are more fre- 
quent in Lent than at any other time during 
the winter, and often with certain features 
of the time. The dis- 

tinctively Lenten lunch- . 

eon has no meat in the 


menu, which gives op 


portunity for a certain 


dishes 


variety in the 


And then St. Patrick’s 
day is at hand, with its 
insistence upon na- 
tional traditions. Be- 
tween these, no hostess 
need be at a loss for 
suggestions for enter- 
taining. 

Of course in March 
hothouse flowers are 
inevitable on the table, 
but this does not mean 
that one must hav 
roses or carnations, as 
has seemed necessary 
all winter. <A_ lovely 
centrepiece may be ar- 4 GREEN 
ranged with a _ large 


basket of mignonette mixed with Roman hya- 
cinths, and this may be set off to advantage 
with white candles dressed in the new shades, 
made of soft green cardboard merely bent 
around, the top searcely smaller than the 
bottom, painted with two or four little water- 
color heads edged with gold, like miniatures. 
Any clever woman can make these at home. 

Another flower for early spring is the bril- 
liant yet soft genesta, either alone or mixed 
with mignonette. Yellow is always a wise 


choice in weather which promises to be some- 
what dull, and the most gloomy room can be 
brightened as with a: burst of sunshine by 
the use of yellow flowers and candles and 
yellow shades and candies. 
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AND GOLD SET. 







This menu has some new features: 


Mandarins with sherry. 
Oyster bouillon with whipped cream; hot 
wafers. 
Finnan-haddie 4 la Newburg; triangles of 
bread and butter. 

Chicken chartreuse with 
mushrooms. 
Lamb chops, supréme; 
olive 
soufilé ; 


sauce; spinach 


creamed potato 
in cases, 

and violet 
salad; pimento cheese; 


Chicory 


water wafers. 
Nougat 
cakes. 


Coffee and bonbons. 





ice-cream ; 


“ee 


ae oid 
an To prepare the man- 
darins, remove a slice 
ett, from the top of each 
ie and scoop out the pulp, 
scraping the skin clean. 
Refill with the best 
bits, mixed with pow- 


dered sugar and a little 
sherry. There is a new 
glass for serving such 
fruit at luncheons, in 
which a small bowl stands inside a larger 
one with a stem, chopped ice filling the space 
between the two—the whole a 
nient and excellent affair. 

For the oyster bouillon take a pint of 
oysters and chop them, add their juice and 
simmer five minutes. Put in a pint of water, 
Cayenne and celery salt, and boil up well; 
then strain and serve in hot 
whipped cream on each. 

There are many sorts of fish now prepared 
with the sauce called Newburg, but few are 
as good as finnan-haddie, because of its dis- 
tinctive flavor, which combines successfully 
with that of the sauce. To prepare it, flake 
the fish, pour boiling water over it, and stir 


most conve- 


cups, with 
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for a moment to remove the superfluous salt. 


Then press out all the water, and put in the 
usual Newburg mixture—half a pint of 
cream, the yolks of three eggs, beaten, salt, 





potato, dust them over with cheese and brown, 
and serve with this course. 

After this, for an elaborate luncheon, there 
san be a course of sherbet; perhaps the lemon 
ice with créme-de-menthe 
cherries given in another 
menu is as good as any, 
or a grape-fruit sherbet 
is always nice. Then 
have a salad of the 
whitest part of chicory 
heart dressed with 
French dressing and 
sprinkled over with vio- 
lets. With this have 
strips of cream cheese in 
which chopped pimentoes 
or pimolas, if you prefer, 


MOULD OF SALMON WITH PEASE IN MAYONNAISE, have been mixed, the 


Cayenne, and a tablespoonful of sherry. Let 
it simmer for a moment and take from the 
stove. Serve either in small baking-dishes or 
on circles of hot buttered toast. 

For the chicken chartreuse line a mould 
one inch deep with boiled and seasoned rice, 
and fill the centre with creamed chicken. 
Cover the mould and simmer ten minutes, 
and turn out on a hot platter. Surround 
either with fresh mushrooms, creamed, or 
with the canned, mixed with a very little 
cream sauce, 

For the meat course get fine large and 
thick lamb chops and have them trimmed. 
Then with a sharp knife cut each one to 
the bone, making a sort of pocket. Fill 
this with a rich bread stuffing and close 
the edge. Broil or fry quickly, and 
serve with a little 
brown sauce in which 
chopped olives are liber- 
ally mixed. 

The spinach soufflé is 
made by taking two cups 
of cold cooked spinach 
and passing it through 
the meat-chopper_ twice, 
then seasoning it well, 
adding one small cup of 
white sauce and _ the 
beaten whites of two eggs, 


whole pressed into a 
small mould and sliced. Offer water wafers 
also. 

For the ice-cream, make one at home with 
plenty of whipped cream, and when it is 
slightly set add a cup of chopped marsh- 
mallows and a cup of pistachio nuts mixed 
with blanched almonds and English walnuts, 
all chopped together, Flavor with a little 
bitter almond mixed with vanilla, a half-tea- 
spoonful of each. Put in a plain mould and 
surround with whipped cream. 

Instead of serving coffee at the close of a 


luncheon many hostesses now have it passed 
in medium-sized cups with the main course. 
A new hot drink is much used at luncheon in 
England just now, made of one-third freshly 
made coffee, one-third chocolate, and one- 
third boiling milk; this is called choea. 





and cooking it in timbale CHICKEN CHARTREUSE WITH MUSHROOMS. 


cups in a pan of boiling water in the oven 

for fifteen minutes. Put a little riced egg 

on top of each form as you send it to the 

table. Fill small paper cups with creamed 
VOL. XXXIX.—18 


For a little dinner on St. Patrick’s day ar- 
range a flat basket of shamrock edged with 
white violets for a centrepiece, and have 


green candles with white shades painted with 




















4 DOUBLE GLASS FOR SERVING FRUIT. 


wreaths of shamrock. Serve the sherbet in 
little pasteboard pots filled with artificial 
shamrock in moss. 

This menu has a touch of green here and 
there: 


Canapés of anchovy with chopped parsley. 
Oysters with horseradish and celery. 
Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Cream of green-pea soup. 
fish with tartare sauce; 
cucumbers; potato balls. 
Leg of young lamb with mint jelly; 


Filets of dressed 
Ber- 
muda potatoes; asparagus. 

Lemon sherbet; créme - de - menthe 
cherries. 
breast 

lettuce. 

mould of Pistache cream 
with vanilla mousse. 

Toasted wafers, cheese, and coffee. 


Slices of capon with dressed 


Melon filled 


A dainty little glass set comes for 
a dinner such as this, with green de 
canter and tall glasses decorated with 
gold shamrock. 

For a_ Lenten 
meat try this: 


luncheon’ without 


Grape-fruit with white grapes. 
Cream of clam soup in cups with 
whipped cream. 
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Radishes, celery, salted nuts, olives. 
Smelts in circles, with tartare hearts. 
Timbale of macaroni filled with oysters; 
cheese balls. Potato soufflé; hot rolls. 
Spanish omelette. 
Mould of salmon with pease in mayonnaise; 
lettuce sandwiches. 
Meringue glacé; cakes. 
Bar-le-Duc; coffee. 


After removing the core from the grape- 
fruit fill the centre with white grapes, skinned 
and seeded; pile in a pyramid with sugar. 
Fasten the smelts in circles, the tail of each 
passing through the gills, and cook in deep 
fat. For the tartare butter, make the usual 
seasoning, one teaspoonful each of very finely 
chopped olives, capers, chives, with one each 
of tarragon vinegar and lemon juice, and a 
saltspoonful of paprika and one of French 
mustard. Mix well with two tablespoonfuls 
of creamed butter, press into a small tin 
and put on ice. When firm, slice it and cut 
it into hearts with a vegetable-cutter. 

For the timbale, cook macaroni in salted 
water, without breaking it, till it is soft. 
Butter a covered mould or small pail quite 
thickly, and beginning in the centre of the 
bottom, coil the macaroni around, As it be- 
gins to rise on the sides put in a layer of 
oysters, only half cooked, mixed with thick 
cream sauce, and then add more macaroni, 
and so on till the mould is full. Put on the 
cover and cook in a kettle of boiling water 
for half an hour. Turn it out on a hot plat- 
ter and surrotnd with cheese balls, made by 
adding melted butter and chopped parsley to 
grated American cheese and moulding into 
shape. Pass a bowl of cream sauce with this. 





TIMBALE OF 


MACARONI AND OYSTERS. 
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clare with great seriousness that his two favorite forms of light lit- 
erature were cook-books and seed-catalogues! Whatever we may think 
of his first choice, we must all admit that just at this time the literature sent 
us by the seedmen is most attractive. If it proves sufficiently seductive to in- 
duce the busy housewife te add gardening to her other cares, it will have done 
a good service. For tired nerves there is no better cure than gardening, and 
interest in a garden has reconciled many a woman to the loneliness of coun- 
try life. For the beginner, not too much should be undertaken the first 
season. It is better to have a small plot which can be worked comfortably, 
than to run the risk of discouragement if later on the plans have been too 
ample for the amount of time and strength that can be given. So harden 
your heart and in making your list from the seed-catalogues take only vegeta- 
bles you know about. Among these radishes and lettuce hold first place. 
There should be at least two varieties of lettuce. By the time the radishes 
have gone their space may be utilized for the lettuce, which requires to be 
transplanted in order to head up well. Parsley, beans, pease, parsnips, and 
carrots are all very satisfactory as requiring comparatively little care and 
as giving delight to the eyes as well as pleasure to the palate. Have all 
the beets for which you can afford space, in order that there may be plenty 
of sweet pickles for winter use. For potato salad there is nothing like sweet- 
pickled beets—but that is another story. The monsters that frequent parsnips 
and carrots may be detected and disposed of at a comparatively unobjectiona- 
ble stage, which is not true of the tomato dragon. That hideous beast never 
shows until he is full grown and rears a crest like Seigfried’s own property 
dragon. Yet tomatoes you must have, and some people don’t mind dragons! 
Cucumbers generally do well and are appreciated in their season. Finally, 
by all means keep a corner for herbs—summer savory, thyme, sage, mint, and 
at least one bush of tarragon. 


LITERARY man, famous for his deep and erudite work, used to de- 
\ 


When all is said and done there are no cakes as good as the raised cakes. 
They are more trouble to make, that must be granted, but the result justifies 
the extra bother. Here is a rule known in New York State as “ Albany cake,” 
and (if the pun may be allowed) it will be found as capital as its name! 
One and a half pounds of flour, half a pound of powdered sugar, half a pound 
of butter, three eggs. half a pint of molasses (get the black molasses if you 
can), one-quarter pint sweet milk, half a teacupful of brandy, half a yeast- 
cake, cinnamon and cloves, half a pound of raisins, and half a pound of 
currants. This cake demands a rather long baking in a moderate oven. If 
iced it will keep for weeks. 

Now that Lent is here the mind of the housewife turns to fish, for though 
she may not keep Lent strictly, either for her family or for herself, it may 
well happen that her guests may depart hungry if not provided with the 
food suitable to the season. From one of the most famous seashore resorts 
of New England come these excellent fish hints. Here is a rule for fish 
chowder: Scrape half a pound of fat salt pork, cut it in slices half an inch 
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thick, then into cubes, and put it into the kettle in which the chowder is to 
be made. A smooth, round-bottomed iron pot is the best for chowder. Fry 
the pork until partly done, stirring occasionally to prevent burning. Mean- 
time peel four good-sized onions and cut them in thin slices; add these to 
the pork. Cover the kettle to keep the steam in. Let the onions fry to a 
light brown, Be careful that they do not get scorched, as that darkens the 
color of the chowder. Peel and cut in rather thick slices six or eight fair- 
sized potatoes, and put them in cold water. Add now to the pork and onions 
six quarts of boiling water, and when it boils up again put in the potatoes. 
Cook for ten minutes and put in the fish. For the above quantity a moderate- 
sized fish, four or five pounds, is sufficient. Serape the fish well, cut in conve- 
nient pieces, and, after washing it in cold water, put it into the kettle. Let 
the fish boil about twenty minutes, then add the thickening. For this take 
three tablespoonfuls of flour and make a paste with a pint of milk stirred in 
a little at a time. Salt and pepper liberally. Strain into the boiling chowder, 
stirring thoroughly but carefully in order not to break the fish. Let it all boil 
up once. Taste the seasoning to see if it is right, and set the kettle on the 
back of the range to keep hot until served. Rock-bass, sea-bass, halibut, and 
haddock are all good chowder fish, but nothing is better than fresh cod. . 
“ Pilot bread,” “ship’s biscuit,” or water erackers and pickles are the in- 
variable accompaniments of this fine and time-honored dish. 

Always serape and wash fish carefully before cooking, although your fish- 
man may have done his best for you. Scrape towards the head. This extra 
cleansing process makes a great difference in the flavor. To fry fish, wipe 
dry and roll in flour or corn-meal. Coarse, yellow corn-meal will be found 
most excellent for scallops as well as for fish. Salt pork and bacon are 
equally good in frying fish. Use the slices of fried pork or bacon as a garnish, 
alternating with slices of lemon, sprigs of parsley, or olives and tiny 
pickles. Fried scallops are delicious served with plain lettuce salad. Tiny 
quick tea-biscuits go particularly well with this combination. 
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All housewives who have tried to obtain recipes from well-meaning but in- 
definite friends will appreciate the following. It is sent by a friend of the 
Bazar housewives who wished an especially good rule for breakfast gems. 
She writes thus: 

“<So T said, please be explicit for once, dear Mrs. X., and tell me just 
how you make those gems.’ Mrs. X. cheerfully answered: ‘ Well, I'll try. 
You take an egg or two if vou like, but I think they are about as good 
without any; beat it up with a little salt.’ ‘How much? I ask. ‘Oh, a 
pinch or two, and a cup of milk, or milk and water. If you don’t happen 
to have any milk use water alone, and stir in a cup or so of flour.’ ‘ Before 
or after sifting? ‘ Well, either. Sometimes I put in a tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Heat the gem-pans very hot, butter them well, and put in 
the butter by the spoonful. Bake twenty minutes or half an hour.’ ‘ Doesn’t 
it make any difference how long they are baked?’ ‘Why, that depends on 
the oven; sometimes ten minutes is long enough. The only secret about these 
gems is to have the pans good and hot and well buttered before the batter 
goes in! By this time I am exasperated, but in a carefully controlled voice 
I politely inquire, ‘Dear Mrs. X., do you mean that anybody can have gems 
such as we had this morning, and use anything that comes to hand, or nothing, 
for that matter, if only the pans are hot and well buttered?” With an indul- 
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gent smile Mrs. X. replies, ‘Why, yes—if you use your judgment!’ And I 
retire defeated!” 


A novel and very effective addition to denim curtains is to cover the large 
curtain rings from which they are hung with white cotton rope. The rope to 
be used should be the half-inch size, and the rings are covered by winding 
the rope around them. When the ring is thus covered let about a foot of 
the rope hang down. Ravel this out and knot in enough more ravelled-out 
rope to make a good-sized irregular tassel. There should be about four cur- 
tain rings to each curtain. The curtains to which this idea was first applied 
were blue worked with white. The room in which they were hung was papered 
with a blue and white paper in conventional designs, One of these designs 
was copied off and worked in a very heavy linen floss on the curtains. They 
were pretty curtains in themselves, and the white-covered rings and falling 
tassels made them quite unique. 
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To be economical does not by any means indicate that one is to go without 


<. things needed or even desired. It does mean the eapacity to do the very 

utmost with what one has. This is a great gift and most fortunately it is 
f y one that can be cultivated. Men who have made fortunes are usually those ) 
k who have had the foresight to buy in a low market and sell in a high. So K 
, often women with exceptionally attractive homes have spent much less money 9; 

x than one would believe, simply because they have known when to buy. Those 

, housewives who have the ability to judge a bargain will find this month 

“es an excellent one to buy many things. The great department stores all over 

/\ the country have their late winter sales, and the discriminating purchaser 


¥ 

will find many real bargains. In clothes she will find left-over autumn suits - 
\ that will be excellent bargains, often at less than half the price originally 

r asked for them. Dress materials can also be secured now to advantage. 
R There are always china sales and furniture sales. Housewives living in the 
b country may often find it a great advantage to go to the nearest large city 
R or town for a few days. As many people have gone South the hotels and 
a* boarding-houses offer low rates, so that expense is not as great as earlier in the } 
season. Where a personal trip is impossible, often a friend will do the look- 


ing and buying for one. In many of the large shops especial attention is 


A paid to mail orders and to giving out-of-town buyers the full advantage of 
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all reductions. 
An omelet would oftener be served if there were not the general experience 
that it is apt to fall and be heavy. This danger may be entirely obviated if 
ee the eggs are beaten separately and very light, the yolks folded daintily into 
the whites, salt and pepper added, and the whole transferred to a pan where 
the butter is already heated sufficiently. The omelet may be doubled into 
half its dimensions and sent to the table, a puff of lightness, all in a moment’s 
time. Of course it should not “stand and wait,” or it will hardly be like 
those who “ also serve” in Milton’s famous sonnet. 

Roe shad may be baked with one-half the roe mixed with bread crumbs, 
butter, a little chopped onion, lemon juice, salt, pepper, and finely chopped 
bacon. Stuff the fish with this, rub it with white of egg, roll in bread 
crumbs sprinkled with red pepper, and bake one-half hour. 

Potato cakes are an acceptable addition to the lunch-table. Mix mashed 


potato with flour, roll out, and cut into cakes. Moisten with white of egg 
and bake on a hot griddle, well-buttered. 
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“ WeL_tt—tTuHis Lent I THINK I SHALL DENY MYSELF EVERYTHING—EXCEPT ARCHERY.” 





PARRIED 


hip STELLA. “ All the fools aren’t dead yet.” 
BELLA. “ Indeed! When did he propose?” 
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MOTHER. “ ETHEL, YOU NAUGHTY CHILD, 
“On, WILLIE. | JUST LOVE DIS WEATHER!” WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING TO MAKE CHARLEY 
“You po?” cRY so?” 
“Yes. You’RE ALWAYS MORE DEVOTED TO ME ETHEL. “ I'VE ONLY BEEN SHARING MY COD- 





ON RAINY DAYS WHEN YOU CAN’T PLAY WITH THE’ LIVER OIL WITH HIM, DEAR MAMMA. YOU SAID IT 
Boys!” WAS SO NICE.” 
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HIS KEEN INSIGHT 

Hawkshaw the detective 
told how he got his start. 

** | guessed what a Christ- 
mas present a girl made 
me with her own hands was 
meant for!” he declared. 

Appalled by the man’s 
genius, they made haste to 
do him reverence. 


NO RESPONSIBILITY 


+ dhe nat mm ae ly 


PuysiciAN. “I have 
made a new man of you.” 
Bocker. “ Thanks; but 


you will have to find the 
old man for payment.” 


THE BILL 
KNIcKER. “Didn't the 
doctor build you up?” 
Bocker. “ Yes; but he 
seems to think he built a 
bank.” 


Senet, eres 








WISE MAN! 
Solon told how he gained 
his reputation for wisdom. 


BOOTBLACK (to rescued man). “ SHINE, SIR—SHINE?” 


“T was never counsel for Mrs. Chadwick,” he HIS MODEST CLAIM 
explained. “or. : i Se > » aaa 
And with a glad smile he put the finishing ; Can — keep the wolf from the door?” asked 
touches on a brief. the fond parent. 


‘I can keep the Welsh rabbit away,” replied 
the square-jawed young man. 

Wiping away a furtive tear, the fond father 
gave his blessing. 
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* How IS YOUR NEW MAID PLEASING?’ 
“New MAID? WE HAVE NO NEW MAID.’ 





“ Why, YES; DELIA.” WILLIE (after half-hour of chopping). 
“Om, MY DEAR! WHY, SHE’S BEEN WITH US FoR “ WiHEew! GEORGE WASHINGTON MUST HAVE LIED. 
ALMOST A MONTH!” I CAN’T bo IT!” 
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President Roosevelt on Women Workers 

N the President’s recent annual message the following sentences occurred: 

“Tt is desirable that married women should not work in factories. The 

prime duty of the man is to work, to be the breadwinner; the prime duty 
of the woman is to be the mother, the housewife. All questions of tariff and 
finance sink into utter insignificance when compared with the tremendous, the 
vital, importance of trying to shape conditions so that these two duties of the 
man and of the woman ean be fulfilled under reasonably favorable circum- 
stances.” Naturally, this has stirred up women themselves to discuss the 
matter, and some of the comments have been illuminating. 

For the President’s comfort, one statistician has come forward with the 
figures in the ease. Only six per cent. of the married women of America are 
“engaged in gainful pursuits.” Fifty-five per cent. of the divorced women 
are working-women, thirty-two per cent. of the widowed, and thirty-one per 
cent. of the single women. Women wage-earners, therefore, as a whole, are 
practically outside the duties of wifehood, though not of motherhood, as the 
widow and the divorced woman often have a family of children to support. 
3ut, on the other hand, that most practical expert, Mrs. Florence Kelly, of 
the National Child-labor Committee, agrees with the President as to the danger 
of women’s work, though she thinks he has not touched exactly the point. In 
her observation, it is the young girls, from fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
whose steadily increasing numbers in the factories, where they form the great 
majority of the workers, are “a much greater danger to home life and the 
future of the race than is the presence of a comparatively small number of 
married women. The tendency of the work is to educate them away from 
home-making, and it also disables them physically.” Defective eyesight, de- 
ficient nervous energy, and peculiar liability to all the ills which beset people 
wearied in their youth “ are the dowry the shop or factory girl too often brings.” 
Miss Grace Dodge agrees with President Roosevelt, too. She considers it 
‘most undesirable that the mother should be employed outside the home, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme necessity.” So far, no champion of the married 
woman in industry has made a point against the President. It is certainly 
an interesting question that he has raised in his message, and the more dis- 
cussion it gets, the more truth we shall arrive at to guide the progress of 
feminine evolution. 





Poise and Aim 
- must not be confounded with pose. It is not an attitude or an 

affectation, as so many women seem to think in disregarding it. It is 
really a preparation. The arrow is poised for flight. Otherwise it cannot be 
aimed to the mark. Poise saves a woman from wasting energy in unaimed 
effort. The cleverer, the more energetic, a woman is, the more she needs cor- 
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rect poise. And few women are born with it, while many have yet the alpha- S 
fv ) 


bet of it to learn when they come of age. 
A witty outsider has said of American women that “they have so many 
virtues that they get in the way and impede progress, so that poise is 


needed to equalize and balance their excellences.” The breathless reformer, 





.< 
whom every club knows, who rushes in and takes the floor for her pet proj- \ 
ect, and cannot wait nor listen to the consideration of other things, loses i 
influence fatally by her want of poise. The woman who worries is another A 
warning example. A well-poised nature is always a “Don’t worry” society / / 
in itself. 

The exclamation point, in conversation or in life, betrays emotional lack “ 


of balance and waste of energy. Poise reserves itself for the right occasion, 
and emphasizes important things without need of exclamation. In other 

y words, it saves its owner from unnecessary words or acts, and prepares her \ 

\ for necessary ones. Unless one have an aim in life, poise is never really at- 
tained. It is not mere repose. 


It is the collecting and balancing of one’s 
forces. 


A well-known modern doctor asserts that a woman with a perfect 
bodily carriage is “always noted for exceptional power, either mental or VY 
. bb . . . . \ F 
} physical, but generally both.” If this is true of bodily poise, what power \ 
4 must come from the right poise and aim of the whole nature! (SX 
/ 





The Level of Expense 
. HEY’RE an undoubted bargain, but I can’t afford it,” said a sensible 


young matron recently, looking longingly at some silk stockings offered 
' at a tremendous reduction. “They are not on my level of expense, you see.” 
“But I don’t see,” said her friend. “You have more to spend than I, 
and even I can afford these, at such a price. They are down to my level— 
y why not to yours?” 


“My level isn’t up to them,” returned the first speaker, smiling. “ Ex- )} 
penses, like water, seek a level. My dress is not up to the silk-stocking level. 


My shoes and slippers are not up to it. My furniture and table are not up \ 

to it. These stockings happen to fall below their regular level in price. I 

can buy them, for that reason. But they remain unsuitable to my other fh 
y\ belongings, just the same. If I were to get them, I should want a bargain in ‘\ y 
/ dainty slippers, and watch for it, and waste my time doing so. If I secured Aw 
! it, | would want either a reduction in handsome silk petticoats, or else I ¢ 


¢/ would buy one that I couldn’t afford, on the plea that I had saved money 
on the slippers and stockings, getting them so cheap. Then my gowns and 
h hats would seem not good enough—and so on. My whole level of expenses 1) 
would be lifted. And it is quite high enough now. Dick says most people 
a that live beyond their means begin by ignorance of the law of proportion, and 


we I am more sure he is right every day. Learn the suitable level and keep to 
it, and the economical problem is solved. Did you notice that girl who 
‘\ bought two pairs of the silk stockings? She works in a factory. She a 
. wears cheap jewelry and reads trashy novels, and all that. Why should I put Y 
°F, myself on her foolish level by buying unsuitable bargains? Don’t look horri- 


fied. Think about it.” 


| Was she not right? A 
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LL patterns 
given on th 
accompanying 

supplement are draft- 
ed to the same pro- 
portions and after 
the same style as the 
3AZAR’S cut paper 
patterns. On the 
supplement all seams 
are allowed, and the 
width is indicated 
clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons 
prefer to pay the cost 
of the pattern rather 
than to. trac it 
from the sheet, the 
3azan has arranged 
that these patterns 
are for sale at the 
same prices as are 
cut paper patterns. 
except that in the 
ease of the supple- 
ment patterns, which 
are given only in the 
one size which seems 
best suited to the de- 
sign, double price 
must be paid when a 
different size is to be 
drafted to special 













order. 


Walking Suit 


T effect of a 
Norfolk jacket is 


given by the design 
of the new spring 
walking suit of 
which the pattern is 
given in Nos. 1 to 19, 
inclusive, on the new 









pattern-sheet supple- 
ment, but there is 
none of the ungrace- 
ful clumsiness of the 
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real Norfolk jacket 
The box pleats are 
simulated by stitch- 
ed straps, which are 
much flatter in ef- 
fect than the pleat. 

The model is one 
which is especially 
suited to tweeds 
and rough mixed 
cloths of what is 
called a mannish 
style — that is, 
cloths which would 
be suitable for a 
man’s wear. But it 
is not a_ design 
which is exclusively for one 
style of material. It may be 
used with good effect for 
plain serge, flannel, linen, 
duck, khaki, and any other 
material sufficiently heavy to 
be made up in tailor fashion. 

In Diagram Group I the 
various parts of the pattern 
are shown in miniature size. 
The suit is drafted in size 34 
inches bust measure, the skirt 
corresponding to that size 
coat, being 23 inches waist 
measure. It is a seven-gore 
skirt pattern, which is the 
easiest to fit in the world, so 
it may readily be used for a 
size larger or smaller without 
danger of difficulties. Seams 
three-quarters of an inch 
deep are allowed for at 
each joining of the skirt 
gores; these seven seams 
give a possibility of 
considerable extra size if 
needed. For a smaller 
figure than one of 23 
inches waist the seams 
may be basted in an inch 
or more in depth instead 


NEW SHORT WALKING SUIT. NO. 102. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure only 
Price, so cents 
See Diagram Group | , Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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of only three-quarters of an 
inch. 

In cutting the skirt pat- 
tern one should follow care- 
fully the lines and indicate 
the notches exactly, for by 
these little notches at the 
sides the gores may be cor- 
rectly placed. The front 
gore has one notch in its 
outer edge, the front line 
being laid on a fold of the 
material. Next this comes 
the side of the first gore, 
which has one notch corre- 
sponding to the one in the 
front gore. Two notches at 
the further side meet two 
notches in the second gore, 
and so on. The back has 
three notches meeting corre- 
sponding ones in the back 
side gore, and at the centre 
back seam there are no 
notches. There are four 
notches at the top of this 
hack gore. The first two are 
to be laid together, and also 
the second two, these notches 
indicating sewing lines of 
two flat tucks which are to 
be stitched as far down as 
the placket opening. 

The coat is cut full length, 
so the yoke may be omitted 
if preferred, and the strap 
may be carried to the shoulder at front and 
back. However, the coat with the yoke is 
best, as best suited to the design. The strap 
down the centre of the front and the belt are 
straight strips of material. A leather belt 
may be used instead of one of cloth. 

To avoid folding over the patterns of the 
skirt gores and of the long skirt strap, which 
are too large to go on the sheet flat, they are 
outlined at one end and so arranged that the 
same line may be carried out to a number 
of inches marked clearly at each line. Part 
No. 11 should be cut four times, two facing 
each way—two each for front and back. Six 
and a half yards 44 inches wide will be needed. 


Size, 14 years only 


Young Girl’s Spring Costume 
NY thin woollen material, linen, challi, or 
the pretty cotton étamines, are appropri- 
ate materials for making a girl’s frock by the 





See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement 
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pattern given on the supple- 
ment in size for a girl of 
fourteen years. The trim- 
ming bands may be of braid, 
silk, or linen, and pretty 
buttons may be used as a 
special decoration. The 
frock has a waist lining, but 
no lining for the skirt. A 
plain gored drop-skirt may 
be used if the material is at 
all transparent. By using a 
complete lining the model 
may be used for organdie 
and other thin summer fab- 
rics, lace insertion being 
put in in place of the over- 
laid bands. 

At the centre of the front 
there is a broad box pleat, 
under the edge of which the 
bands of trimming are 
fastened. The front of the 
waist has two such pleats. 
The waist closes at the 
centre of the back, yoke, 
collar, and lower part. All 
of the pattern except parts 
34 and 37 will be found on 
one side of the supplement. 
Part 34, the outer sleeve, is 
so large that in two places 


GIRLS SPRING COSTUME.—No, 108, it is folded back to fit the 


size of the sheet. Dotted 
lines show these turnings. 

Some very effective com- 
binations of color will be possible with this 
pattern. Any one of the pretty novelty 
woollens which appear in such variety in the 
shops in spring will be good, with a trimming 
of mohair braid or taffeta silk in a color 
toning with the most striking shade of the 
mixture. For instance, when the fabric is of 
gray with shot threads of green or brown, 
this contrasting color is used for the braid 
and pretty buttons of steel or enamelled effects 
are used. A yoke of silk to match the pre- 
vailing foundation color of the material is 
usually chosen. 

When the material chosen is 44 inches wide, 
514, yards will be needed to cut the dress. 

If a shirred yoke is desired, as is often a 
good plan in a thin gown for a slight young 
girl, a straight piece for the yoke may be 
eut of the muslin, and the shirring will fit 
it most satisfactorily. 


Price, 35 cents. 

























LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS.—wNO. 104. 


Size, 6 years only Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-Sheet Supplement 


Little Girl’s School Dress 
‘ the little girl’s school dress the effect 
_ 


given of a waist which extends well 








down over the skirt, like an upper skirt, al- 
though it and the waist are cut separately. 
This is because of the necessary curve of the 
skirt part. At the front and at the back both 
waist and skirt have two side pleats turning 












each way, the groups facing away from each 
other. 

The frock is for a child of six years, and 
the style is suitable for any material except 
very thin transparent ones. Even for these 
it could be used with slight modifications. 
For instance, the upper, or foundation, skirt 
might be cut in one piece with the lower 
flounce, and this and the upper flounce might 
both be fastened into the belt with the waist, 
the joining being entirely covered by the belt. 

The lower flounce is supposed to be cut 
separately and attached to the foundation. 
The front of the upper flounce has two sets of 
notches at each side, to be laid together and 
so to form pleats. The same notches are at 
the back, but there the right side must be cut 
off where the line on the diagram indicates, 
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so that the opening of the skirt comes under 
the tuck at one side. It is the same with the 
back of the waist; it must be cut off at the 
line indicated, leaving a box pleat down the 
back with the buttons hidden under it. 

Four and a half yards of material 44 
inches wide will be needed to cut the little 
frock as illustrated. The trimming may be of 
braid or of a contrasting cloth. The cloth 
stitched on makes a very pretty effect, but for 
linen dresses this is not appropriate. The 
same idea may be followed by using white 
linen on blue or blue on white. Some very 
smart little frocks for girls are of colored 
serge with bands of a striped material cut 
bias. Gingham or linen dresses may have 
bands of embroidered insertion for trimming. 





BOY’S BLOUSE SUIT.—NO.105. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern sheet Supplement 
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Small Boy’s Blouse Suit 

LOUSE suits are the only thing for little 
boys of three years old. These may be 

in the plain Russian shape or pleated. As a 
rule the pleated blouse is more satisfactory 
because children of that are apt to be 
thin, and the pleats give an appearance of 
fulness. 
These 
that are 
women 


age 


little suits 
easily made by the mother, 
who are not near 
enough to large cities to 
have access to the children’s 
outfitters or who prefer to 
have a 
vidual 


are among the things 
and for 


home - made, indi- 
touch about their 
children’s clothing, the new 
design illustrated 
be helpful. 

Linen or duck or even a 
strong 


here will 


serviceable gingham 
the suit. 


material 36 


will serve to make 
Of such 
wide, 35% yards will be need- 
ed. This includes the knick- 
erbock« rs, 
are an essential part of the 
suit. 


inches 


which, of course, 


The pattern is a very sim- / 
ple one, with two side pleats 
at each side of the front and y 
back. The front of the 
knickerbockers should lap 


over the back, basted slight- 
ly full at the knee. A flap 
is allowed the back 
the knee, where the 
front buttons over. A facing 
or hem with an _ elastic 
should finish the lower edges, 
as the turn 
up and blouse over the hem, 
and the elastie will prevent 


for on 
part at 


knickerbockers 


their sliding down over the 
knees. At the top there is 
a flap allowed for at the side 
The _ trousers 
should be arranged to button on to the little 
boy’s underwaist. 


GIRL’S SCHOOL 


seam also. 


Two colors may be used in making the suit, 
the illustration. The knicker- 
bockers and trimming may be of blue with 
white linen for the main part of the blouse. 
The shield, forming as it does a complete 
little vest to which the two sides of the blouse 
button over, is a decidedly novel feature of 


as shown in 








APRON.—NO, 106. 

Size, 10 years only 

See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement 
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the suit, and one which will be quite becom- 
ing to most children. The trimming band 
and the cuffs may be stitched with white for 
variety. A pretty and serviceable suit would 
be all of blue linen or mercerized gingham 
with bands stitched with white and white pear! 
buttons. 
Girl’s School Apron 

oe apron makes a most necessary 

part of the school or play costume of 
little girls, and a 
pretty novelty is the cross- 
It is made of 
white lawn or brown grass 
linen and worked in a pretty 
pattern in Usually 
red and blue combined are 
the colors chosen. 

The pattern consists of 
the skirt, the bib, the belt, 
and the straps for over the 
shoulders and across the 
front. Only half of the bib 
and belt and front strap are 
given, and one full shoulder 
For the skirt of the 
apron cut a piece of lawn 
2922 inches, which allows 
for a three-inch hem across 
the long way of the oblong 
Gather this at the 
upper edge and set it into 
the belt, which should be cut 
twice over to allow for a 
backing to hide the gathers 
of the skirt part and the bib, 
which latter is gathered to 
the upper edge of the belt 
after the shoulder straps 
have been attached. 

Two yards of lawn 36 
will cut the 
apron for a girl of 10 years. 

The cross-stitch patterns 
shown in the illustration 
were given in detail in an 
article about aprons in the 
December number of the Bazar. The method 
to follow is this: Baste a strip of canvas over 
the place where you want to work the pattern, 
and count out the number of stitches in the 
design. When the work is finished pull out 
the canvas threads one at a time. A mer- 
cerized thread is the best for the work, care 
being taken that the color is fast and the 
quality of the thread good. 


many 


stitch apron. 


colors. 


strap. 


\ piece. 


inches wide 


Price, 25 cents. 
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SHIRRED SPRING GOWN 


IIE new models for the coming season 
are exceedingly pretty and effective. 


They are planned to suit all figures, and 
will be found most becoming. Full skirts and 
full rather fancy sleeves will still be the rule 


in all light-weight materials, while for cloths 


' | 
in ny a 


4 


SHIRRED SPRING 


- in “4 
GOWN, 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 475 

+4, 76, 


3%, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


25 cents for skirt or waist 


BAZAR 


the plainer, more 
severe models are usu- 
ally Ruffled 
skirts are to be very 
fashionable, various 
models being chosen to 
suit- the wearer’s fig 
ure. Some few have 
the plain, tightly 
fitted upper part of 
the skirt, but, as a rule, 
the 
simply 
the belt. 
The form a 
decided feature of the 
gown, as a rule. 
novelty in their cut or 
trimming is usual, and for the rather elab- 
orate gowns of foulard, liberty silk, crépe de 
Chine, or veiling, and also for the organdie 
gowns, a sleeve coming to a little below the 
elbow is considered correct. The full puff 
to the elbow with deep cufflike lower sleeve 
of contrasting material will be used, 
by women who do not care for elbow sleeves. 
A particularly pretty model for a thin 
spring gown is illustrated here as pattern No. 
475. In the illustration a rather elaborate 
effect is given, of trimming and shirring, but 
some of this elaboration may be omitted if 
preferred. The pattern really consists of a 
shirred bodice and skirt, the skirt having a 
double shirred ruffle. The waist has a little 
vest or plastron in front, around which a 
little trimming is necessary as a finish. Be- 
yond this the trimming may be omitted. As 
shown here, the waist has decorations of passe- 
menterie sprays of flowers with green leaves 
and roses made of pink chiffon, but this dec- 
oration is quite unnecessary to the smart ap- 
pearance of the gown. It may be omitted en- 
tirely or a simple appliqué trimming may be 
used instead. The sleeves may be finished 
with the lace ruffle, or a deep, fitted cuff with- 
out the double ruffle shown in the illustration 
if this is thought too elaborate. 


chosen. . 


shirred or 
gathered 


top is 
into 
sleeves 
Some 


BACK OF NO. 475. 


too, 
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shaped little yoke with three stitched 
bands below it. 

The skirt has a group of pleats at 
each side and two stitched pleats at 
each side of the back. A strap ending 
in a point finishes the top of each side 
group of pleats. The pleats should be 
stitched flat to the knee or even a little 
lower. The cut of the skirt gives a 
pretty flare. The model is suitable for 
canvas, silk, cloth, or linen. This skirt 







































ENGLISH LACE TRIMMING NO, 110. 


Price, of 1 yard working pattern, 15 cents 


Materials for making, 75 cents is cut for a slight sweep, but it is also 
perforated to show how to cut it off for 
NEW CAPE AND TUCKED SKIRT, walking length. Everybody knows how diffi- 


ECIDEDLY novel is the new little cult it is to make a walking skirt hang well. 
spring cape with a half sleeve which The French method may be followed easily. 


will be much used as an addition ar ) 
to or a variation of the popular 

{ shirt-waist costume this year. In- 

H stead of the two-piece suit of last 
spring and summer the smart 

i style will be a three-piece suit of 


one material or with the waist 
partly of a contrasting goods. If 
the waist is made of another ma- 
terial or another color from the 
cape and skirt, it must have at 
least some trimming of the same 
color or material and some em- 
broidery to match the suit, that 
it may have the distinct appearance of being 
a part of the costume. For instance, a suit 
may be made of fawn-color étamine, and the 
owner may prefer to have a waist of crépe 
de Chine or chiffon in cream white. This 
waist may have in such a case a trimming of 
bands of the same shade of fawn-color silk 
with French knots or of cream silk with em- 
broidery in 
fawn shades to 
match the suit. 

The cape and 
sleeve of pattern 
No. 476 are all 
one, the sleeve 
being formed by 
an extension of 
the cape at the 
side below the 
regular line. A 











\ deep pointed cuff 
; \ finishes’ this Wie Carcx — Kone 
jt \ half-sleeve and 


\ \)) the bl a 1 NEW CAPE AND TUCKED SKIRT. 
SF) i ouse sieeve 
. Cut Paper Pattern No. 476 


show al below Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
BACK OF NO. 476. There is an oddly Price, 25 eents for skirt or cape. 
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When trying the skirt on, the person who 
fits it must have a flat ruler at least ten 
inches long. One end is placed on the floor, 
the other against the skirt, then, with a bit of 
tailor’s chalk, mark the material, by the lines 
on the ruler, the exact length desired. After 
making fifteen or twenty marks around the 
skirt—the greater the number, the easier to 
form the line—the material can easily be 
basted up, following the outline of the marks, 
and the skirt, to its wearer’s joy, will hang 
without dipping here and there, as almost al- 
ways happens when measurements are taken 
from the waist. 


FANCY SILK BLOUSE, 

GOOD design for a blouse to wear with 
A one of thes cape suits is our pattern, 
No. 477. It may be used satisfactorily for 
silk, linen, or batiste. There is a collar and 
yoke of Iace or embroidered muslin, and the 
waist itself is shirred to a band of contrast- 





SILK-BRAID DRESS TRIMMING NO. 111. 


Price of « yard working pattern, 15 cents 


Materials for making, 80 cents 


ing material. This band is usually embroid- 
ered to match the suit with which the waist 
is to be worn, as are the cuffs and the two 
little bands which catch the gathers in at the 
front. These latter two bands, by the way, 
are not necessary to the pattern, and may be 
omitted if preferred. 

Some very charming lace _ trimmings 
which would seem. if bought ready-made, en- 
tirely too expensive for use on gowns which 
are not in themselves 
costly, but which give 
the smart touch which 
lifts the gown out of 
the ordinary, may be 
made at home by using 
the patterns illustra- 
ted here. Lace braids 
or the pretty little silk 
braids for sale in the 
\ shops may be used for 
these patterns, and 
where the full pattern 
as an edge or insertion 
is not wanted the one 





BACK OF NO, 477. 





FANCY SILK BLOUSE, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 477 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


figure which is repeated in the pattern may 
be followed, making separate motifs to be ap- 
plied as trimming in the same style as are the 
rose sprays on pattern No. 475. 

Pattern No. 110 is a trimming lace four 
inches wide. It is made of English lace braid 
and fine lace stitches. 

Design No. 111 is of a trimming made of 
white silk braid and a little flat white silk 
cord for the flowers. The filling stitches are 
to be made with silk, and the effect is very 
rich. 

The lace insertion, No. 112, is 334 inches 
wide, and is made of English lace braid and 
lace stitches. 





LACE INSERTION BAND NO. 112 


Price of 1 yard working pattern, 15 cents. 
Materials for making, 60 cents. 
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Break 
Away 
















It’s like getting out of prison into the 
sweet, pure air of freedom again, when 
one “really succeeds” in breaking away 
from the Coffee habit. 





Coffee is said to have more victims 
than any other nerve-destroying habit 
and works more in secret. The aches 
and ails are not often charged to the real 
cause —Coffee— until one breaks away 
and quits for 10 days. Then the truth 
comes out. It doubles the speed in the 
return to health if Postum Coffee is used, 
for the elements are there to rebuild the 
broken-down nerve cells. 





And Postum well made is a delicious 
Coffee, mild and smooth, with that 
“crisp” flavor every one enjoys. 





There’s a meaty little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. 







banter CQ ioment Be 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


W. F. E.—Lace and fancy centrepieces, while 
not absolutely out of fashion, are no longer 
seen as universally as they were a few years 
ago. The substitutes are the large monograms on 
the very fine damask cloths. Of course I am 
spe aking of a dinner-table where a damask din- 
ner-cloth is used. With a polished-top table some 
kind of a centrepiece is necessary and must be 
used, as must the plate doilies at the covers. But 
when one has an exquisite damask cloth with an 
embroidered monogram or initials the vase or 
bowl of flowers does not stand on a centrepiece, 
but on the cloth. Often a mirror or silver platter 
or tray is put under the vase or jar. On the 
other hand, centrepieces are not altogether out 
of fashion; they are still seen, and unless one 
can use very fine damask and an embroidered 
cloth it is better to use a centrepiece. 


ALipa.—You do not tell me whether you intend 
to give an evening or an afternoon entertainment 


on February 22. It makes some difference in 
what I may suggest to you, but taking it for 


granted that it will be an evening party, use the 


following form of invitation: 


Miss Alida Williams 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at an entertainment in honor of 
George Washington’s Birthday 
on the evening of February the twenty-second 
at eight o’clock. 


Decorate the rooms with Colonial colors—blue 
and gold—and have some large pictures of George 
and Martha Washington conspicuously placed, 
with frames made of colored cheese-cloth. And 
have Colonial festoons of cheese-cloth caught 
with rosettes, and other pictures of people 
famous in Colonial days. When there are as 
many as fifty guests it is hard to play games 
in which all may join. You might have some 
kind of a contest, such as having pictures of the 
famous people of America passed around and 
ask for their names, the guests being provided 
with small pads on which to write the answers. 


Have, too, lists of questions about events in 
American history and English history of the 


period, and ask for answers. These games would 
be appropriate; so would a music contest where 
national airs are played and all have to guess 
what they are. A flag contest is fun, too. For 
this you design in paper the flags of all nations, 
and they are passed around among the guests and 


all have to write what each numbered flag is— 
its country or state. More hilarious games 
would be a left-handed contest where all have 
their right arms put into slings on entering and 
have to draw pictures on a blackboard, write the 
verse of a poem, sew a hem, ete., with the left 
hand. A “yes and no” contest is good for a 
large party. No one can answer “ yes” or “no” 
without paying the forfeit of a clothespin or 
peanut, and at the end of the evening the one 
who has collected the most gets a prize. Or you 
might ask all your guests to come in costume 


and represent each a person of the Colonial 
period. This would make a pretty entertain- 
ment, but it is a troublesome one to get up and 
carry out. I advise having a large table spread 
in one room and letting the guests help them- 
selves from that with the assistance of one or 
two waiters or waitresses. Have chicken salad 
and olives and sandwiches; ices and cake and 
coffee and bonbons and candy. You can have a 


bowl of lemonade on a table, with glasses, so that 
the guests may help themselves during the even- 
ing. At a recent Colonial entertainment given 
in New York all the girls had powdered hair and 
the men wore cocked hats and knee-breeches, 
otherwise the costumes were not elaborate. You 
might carry out this idea. 


Bertie.—The cards a bride receives on her “ at 
home ” day in the place of calls require only cards 
in return, unless there is some good reason why 
the cards are sent instead of a personal visit. 
If they are sent by an invalid, an old person, 
some one in affliction, or for any such reason, it 
is correct to make a call in return. If they are 
sent by persons living at a distance and are 
merely an acknowledgment of the invitations to 
the “ at homes ” they demand no acknowledgment. 


BARTELS.—It is better to send a separate wed- 
ding invitation to Miss Smith than to send only 
one addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Smith. Send only one invitation to the Misses 
Smith, but send a separate one to each of the sons, 
to be quite correct. In calling upon a married 
woman leave two of your husband’s cards with 
one of your own, in very formal visiting; but in 
informal visiting it is not obligatory—you may 
leave only one of your husband’s cards with 
your own. Send a note of regrets, for an in- 
vitation to any kind of a card-party, as soon as 
possible after the invitation is received; the host- 
ess will want to know for how many guests to 
plan. Thank you for your very welcome praise. 
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~ First Aid to the Injured 


whether by virtue of accident or the result 
of disease, should be perfect rest on an OSTER- 
MOOR MATTRESS, Any physician will tell you that 
a sick man’s chances for recovery depend on two 
things—the patient’s ability to get perfect resi—the 
physician’s abilityto fghi disease germs. In either case, the 


Ostermoor Mattress $15. 


becomes the physician’s strongest ally, For comfort it has but 
one rival—the expensive hair mattress, But this is stuffed with 
hair—a paradise for vermin, a safe retreat for germs. Any attempt to sterilize it, 
kills it—makes it dry and brittle. Our patented process which converts snow-white 
cotton into the downy, fibrous, elastic OSTERMOOR sheets, also purifies and renders them 
absolutely impervious to germs. 

In our large, clean, airy factories this wonderful OsTERMOOR product is built (not stuffed) 
into the tick. The sheets, each the size of the mattress, are hand-laid, making a soft, springy, 
damp-proof body that cannot possibly lose its shape or get saggy, baggy or bumpy. 

if it satisfies the sick, it will more than satisfy the well. Sick or well, you ought to read our 


136-Page Book, “The Test of Time,” Sent Free 


Interesting, beautifully illustrated, helpful. 










x 


+ we 


animal 






It treats of sleep in its relation to life and health; 
insomnia, its cause and cure, etc. This edition cost us $15,000—yel, is sent free of all charges 
on postal card request. The OsTERMOOR is sold on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial and if it is not 
all you even hoped for, you can get your money back by return mail and ‘‘no questions asked.” 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 feet Gin. wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 lbs., 10.00 
3 feet Gin. wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
4 feet G6 in. wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In 2parts. soc. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 


Express charges prepaid to any place. 





Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell 
the ‘‘just-as-good’’ kind. Ask to see the 
name ‘‘OsTERMOOR”’ and our trade-mark 
label sewn on the end. Show them you 
can’t and won’t be fooled. ‘‘/¢ must be 
Ostermoor.’’ Mattresses expressed, pre- 
paid by us, same day check is received. 
Estimates on cushions and samples of 
coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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Sniff” is a game that is played with 
dominoes. It may be played by three, four, five, 
six, O1 people, but the most interesting 
yvame is where four or five play. With four two 
may be partners. All the dominoes are put face 
the table. When three play, or two, 
players draw seven dominoes; when more, 
take five. The dominoes are placed before 
player with the faces hidden. Each one 
turn. The first doubles played is 
ind this may be built on from the ends 

The object is to make nines or fives 
and multiples of that number. Each counts the 
multiple he makes when laying down any domino 
that causes a multiple. Any one who is unable 
to play must draw one from the pool of dominoes 
left on the table. The first one out in each hand 
all the points on all the dominoes be 
to the other players and all remaining 
pool, and adds the number they make to 
rhe 250. It is an excellent 





seven 


n on 
ihe 
all 
each 
plays in 
* sniff,” 


and sides 


counts 
longing 
in th 


his score game 18 


vame, requiring skill and judgment. It may be 
played progressively when there are a number 
of players, with four at each table, the two who 
make the most each time progressing and the 


game at the head table being only 50, 
too long games. A left-handed contest is on an 
other order, and a very jolly, hilarious game. On 
entering the room every one has his or her right 
arm tied in a sling so that it is practically use- 


to prevent 


less for the evening. He or she is then required 
to do all sorts of performances with the left 
hand. Each must draw a picture on the black- 
hoard, sew a hem, write a verse of poetry, tie 


and untie knots, or any other kind of feat that 
interesting. If any one is naturally left 
handed, of the left arm is confined. | 
am sure that you will find this contest amusing, 
with young people, especially. 


seems 


course 


Mrs. B. R. N.—Why do you not have a 
luncheon for the little girls and afterwards some 
and amusements? When children are 
twelve years old a regular children’s party is too 
juvenile an entertainment, and especially where 
there are several little girls to be entertained a 
luncheon is the best of all functions. Have a 
pretty table with no older people at it. You can 
superintend proceedings, but the children will be 
much freer if alone. Arrange the birthday cake 
as the centre ornament, with candles burning in 
it and a wreath of flowers greens about it. 
Have in the cake a ring, a thimble, and a piece of 
money, so that when the little girls cut it they 
will know their fates—it will cause much fun. 
On the table have candies and fruit. and at the 
pretty place-cards and little souvenirs. 
Nothing is prettier than little pots of plants or 


games 


or 


covers 


ferns with crépe paper tied around the pot. Have 
a simple menu and afterwards have games. Ar- 
range to have a progressive contest. You can 


*‘ sniff ” 
dominoes 


play the new and popular game of 
at the tables progressively, or have one 


table of dominoes. one of “ parchesi,” one of the 
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letter game, ete. If you wish, have a luncheon 
for about eight little girls and later have eight 
more come in for the games. During the playing 
pass lemonade, and after it is over have sherbet 
served in little glasses with cake. Have inexpen- 
sive prizes and nothing more will be necessary. 


BELINDA.—I think you can find in almost any 
hardware-shop the little cake-cutters that come 
in heart shape, and if you send to the big de 
partment shops in the cities they will be able to 
send you the little heart-shaped paper cases that 
will hold creamed chicken any creamed dish 
or ices or sherbet. You can, too, cut wee hearts 
yourself out of red Spanish peppers, and they 


or 


make a pretty garnishing for salad. Be sure to 
have all the garnishings and decorations rose 
colored for the engagement supper. I know that 


it is hard to procure anything very choice in a 
small place, but if you send to the large depart 
ment shops they will mail you a catalogue, and 
from this you can make very good selections and 
get the articles soon and safely. Have for favors 
little heart-shaped candy-boxes filled with pink 
candies and tied with pink ribbons. You can 
make the table attractive by using pink roses 
and asparagus fern, having heart-shaped pape 
doilies under the cakes and candies and heart 
shaped place-cards. A good menu would be: 


Cream of corn soup with whipped cream which 

is sprinkled with red Spanish pepper. 

this in cups for a supper.) 

chicken served in little heart-shaped 
paper CASES. 


(Serve 


Creamed 


Heart-shaped graham and white bread sand 
wiches. 
Tongue jellied and lettuce salad with the red 


Spanish-pepper hearts for garnishing. Olives. 
Rose-colored ice in heart-shaped paper 
Heart-shaped little cakes with pink frosting. 
Peppermint and chocolate heart-shaped candies. 
Coffee. 


Cases. 


This will not be hard to 
appropriate and dainty. 


prepare and will be 


Ina.—While it always seems absurd to leave a 
number of cards for any one family, it is some 
times better to leave the conventional number at 
a large reception. In the instance you quote one 
of the husband’s ecards should be left for the host. 
one for the hostess, also others for the daughter 


in-law and for the daughters inclusive—this 
makes four of the husband’s cards. The wife 
should leave three cards, as it is not necessary 


for her to leave one for the host. Seven seems 


rather an exaggerated number to leave, but 
under the circumstances it will be correct. Send 
the same number of cards. Send three of the 


husband’s cards and two of the wife’s in an en 
velope addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
the Misses Smith, and one of each in an 
velope addressed to the daughter-in-law, 


and 
en- 


) 
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New York’s Easter Costumes 


T Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up Made to Order 








oa 


latest 


New York styles made 


uur order at prices 


less than your local stores charge 


for ready-mades 


We guarantee to fit you or refund your money 

















Shirt Waist Suits, $7.00 up 
YLES 
The beauty and originality 


Our New Spring Catalogue and samples sent free 
on request. No matter where you live, you can obtain 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS of the 69 tailor-made styles 

so faithfully illustrated in our catalogue will appeal to every woman 

who is a lover of fashion. It is easy for y to choose a style that i 

becoming—the illustrations in our catalogue clearly picture each cos- 





— 





ou 











tume. We carry over 300 materials especially suitable for making 
these garments. ‘Tailor-made Suits in — York’s latest and best 
styles, tailored, trimmed and finished to your wishes, with our price 
lower than ever before. Made to your $7. 50 to $25 
order ‘ 


Beautiful designs in Silk Costumes, never before shown, 
$12 to $25. 
Variety and color lend charm 


SHIRT WAIST SUITS (ri iie ie ee sice. 


larly true of shirt waist suits. We show over 200 fabrics for making 
those winsome garments—beautiful colors and combinations of color 













—richly woven textures and attractive patterns in checks, plaids, and 
overplaids in mohairs, brilliantines, lansdownes, Henriettas. chiffon 
and messaline taffetas, peau de soie, pongees, silk tweeds, etc. We 


show 30 new Shirt Waist Suits in our catalogue 
Sive creations. Our prices 
afford one or more of 
Made to order, in 
downe, etc 


New York’s exclu 
are so very reaso mable every woman can 
these charming in her Spring outfit 


mohair, brilliantine, lans $7 to $20 


Silk Shirt Waist Suits, $12 to $25. 

































We do not handle Wash Goods. 

JACKETS tnd business or pleasure—on chilly morn- SILK COATS For dressy wear the new silk coat has 
gs bac cool evening inv woman looks | no riva it imparts a dignified, grace- 

~ - ore a table in a oan chosen, nice fitting ful elegance to the wearer For church and formal calls the 
jack ” ustrate in our catalogue all the new styles that new styles are most inviting and fashionable We make them 
Ne y« men are wearing We make them to your | in taffeta, peau de soie, pongee and ¢ loth of Gold. The styles 
ord , New Covert Cloths and $5 75 to $15 are becoming to most figures—all are very smart and lend them- 
over 50 materia e selves to attractive trimming combina- ~ $10 to $20 

tions. Made to your order 
5 








RAIN COATS 


protective features of the 


| NEW SKIRTS 


The 











Rain Coat make its use impera- We show 40 styles in separate 
tive for traveling, driving and skirts with over 200 materials to 
general « utdoor usage where com- select from. The new walking | 
fort must be considered as much skirt that just skims the ground is | 
as current fashion. Wecarry over eae a] Mow Vokt | 
ost popul. Ne ork’s 
30 rainproof materials. Beauti- ee: ee, ee ‘ | 


ful Scotch effects in wood-brown smartest dressers— best for busi- 
and other shades, also handsome 
granite worsteds in steel and Ox- 
ford colors as well as mohairs and 
brilliantines. Proof of our supe- 
rior tailoring, if proof were neces- 
sary, shows to advantage in the 
rain coats we make to your order 
The edges don’t draw—seams are 
straight. The garment hugs at 
the collar and fits round the 
shoulders, and the drapy lines : 
are graceful and becoming fashioned 


$9.75 to $18 | $3.50 to $12 


WE CARRY NO READY-MADE GARMENTS, BUT MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER. WE PREPAY -_ 
CHARGES TO ANY PART OP THE UNITED STATES. ALL ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WE FE 


WE SEND FREE 


tailor-made suit, 


ness, visiting or general wear 





The newest designs fit snug! 
at the 


lines careful study to 


y @ 


the hips and flare botton 
We give the 


get proper fit 











and the seams ar 
deftly curved to obtain graceful 
hang and drape. We make them 
to your order for dress, outing « 


walking—carefully tailored and 






trimly 




















TO ANY PART OF U.S., OUR F ASHION “ATALOGUE showing 
New York styles, a large assortment of samples of the newest materials, 
directions for taking measurements correctly. 
silk costume, shirt waist suit, skirt, jacket, or rain coat 


the latest 
and complete 
Mention whether you wish samples for a 
Write to-day before you forget it 





NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Established 17 Years. 
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Rutu.—You have probably tried matching 
partners with the halves of quotations—writing 
on one card the beginning of a quotation, on an- 
other ecard the finish, and having all draw at the 
same time, and match the cards to find who 
plays with whom. Another amusing way of 
finding partners is a scheme on the order of Jack 
Horner pies. There is a big paper pie for the 
men, another for the women. Inside of both pies 
are all kinds of animals made of china and 
papier-maché. The women pull the ribbons and 
match animals with the men, who have pulled the 
ribbons of their pie, and the two who get the 
same kind of animal play together. Another 
pretty idea is matching colors. You can have 
strings of beads or of small bells tied together, 
and the two who draw the same color are part- 
ners. Or pass about a basket of nosegays—just 
a few carnations or a rose—and let the two who 
draw the same kind of flower be partners. An 
amusing booby prize is a tiny live kitten with a 
ribbon-bow tied around its neck. Another good 
one is a canary-bird in a cage. The regulation 
prize for the booby is a box or basket of candy. 


SPRING GARDEN.—The question of who is served 
first is a somewhat disputed one. A hostess who 
is older than her guests should be served before 
them, but when she is younger it is more cour- 
teous to serve the guests first. The idea of 
serving a hostess first is that where elaborate 
dishes are passed it is better for her to take the 
initiative in helping herself, and also that she 
may observe that all about the dish is correct, 
but in general entertaining it is better to have 
the women guests served before the hostess. At 
least that is my opinion, and I think that the 
majority of hostesses agree with me. 


E. W. O.—I do not think that it is necessary, 
in sending an invitation to a child from another 
child, for the mother to enclose a visiting-card, 
but it is courteous for the mother of the small 
hostess to write a personal note to the mother 
of a guest who is a stranger, explaining the in- 
vitation. The card is rather a suggestion that 
the person who receives it should call, so I think 
the personal note would be better. For refresh- 
ments at the dance serve hot consommé or bouil- 
lon in cups first; then creamed chicken and 
mushrooms in small heart-shaped paper cases, 
with salad for another course, and sandwiches 
eut out with a fancy cutter. The ices may be 
hearts and the cakes heart-shaped. This will be 
enough. 


Hostess.—When a menu is limited to three 
articles and it is for an afternoon affair it should 
include one substantial article, one sweet, and 
sandwiches. [ advise a salad like green pep- 
pers scooped out and filled with all kinds of 
vegetables cut up and dressed with mayonnaise, 
and with this sardine sandwiches, and as a sweet 
fruit jelly with whipped cream. A pretty idea 
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for the jelly is to use orange, apple, and banana 
skins and serve the jelly in these, having the 
dish when passed look like a dish of fruit; have 
the whipped-cream sauce passed with the jelly. 
If you do not wish the salad you could have a 
hot dish like sealloped crab or lobster, served in 
individual dishes; or you could have _ jellied 
chicken and sandwiches. The chicken is very 
pretty if made in individual moulds, using hard- 
boiled egg in the moulds so that the slices of egg 
are on top when the mould is turned out. When 
entertaining eight guests in the evening a good 
little repast would be bouillon or consommé 
served in cups; creamed sweetbreads in little 
individual dishes; salad and jellied chicken or 
thin slices of ham; dessert, ice-cream or ices or 
a rich chocolate cake with chocolate sauce and 
whipped cream. If you have trouble in pro- 
curing fish you can use canned lobster with great 


success. 


WILHELMINA.—I advise having the invitations 
for the dance engraved on the double sheet in- 
stead of on cards; it is the better form just now. 
The wording should read: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Williams 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Smith’s 
company on Tuesday evening, March the seventh, 
from eight until twelve o’clock 
at 
520 Jones Street 
Dancing. 
B. &. Fi 2. 


M. C. M.—Send the notes about ten days be- 
fore the party. You can have a very attractive 
little entertainment with small expense. Decorate 
the rooms with hearts. These you can make of 
different sizes out of red cardboard and string 
them together to form garlands. Catch the 
garlands with cardboard bows and arrows. 
Have large hearts, too, as part of the decoration, 
and small cupids made out of paper. Why not 
combine some other kind of entertainment with 
cards? Start the evening with a heart-hunt. 
For this you must make a large quantity of 
small paper hearts and get peppermint hearts 
and candy hearts. Also have some hearts cut in 
two or three pieces. Hide these all about the 
house and let the young people hunt for them. 
If any one finds the halves of the heart or all 
the pieces it will count twenty in his favor. 
Each little heart found counts one. You can also 
have a large heart drawn on a sheet and the 
guests, blindfolded, try to pin arrows on it; and 
have them shoot at a heart target. Have hearts 
played for the card game, and have the supper 
suggestive of the date—heart-shaped sandwiches 
and rolled sandwiches tied with pink ribbons; 
heart-shaped cakes and heart ices. You can buy 
little heart-shaped paper cases and have creamed 
chicken served in them, and have little heart- 
shaped favors—candy-boxes, etc. 
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AN APPETIZER Gi 


A savory soup at the beginning of a dinner is a valuable appetizer and stimulant % 
that prepares the way for the dishes which are to follow. Soup is intended to gratify— & 
not satisfy—hunger; to do this it must have an agreeable appearance and an appetizing 
flavor; this may be secured by the use of 


Armour’s Extract of Beef, 


the essence that pervades the body of the dish, giving it character and flavor. It starts ero 
the gastric juices, which are Nature’s ever-ready digestive that helps digest the food, 
insuring its full nutrition for conversion into brawn, bone and brain. 


Another reason for the use of Armour’s Extract of Beef in preparing soup is, that it 
is economical ; a quarter-teaspoonful is sufficient to make a cup of beef broth. (It requires 
a teaspoonful of some brands to do this.) 


Here are the essential reasons why Armour’s Extract of Beef should be used in . 
some form every day. It is an appetizer and a digestive—because it gives a rich beefy 
flavor to the dishes in which it is used and insures a tempting color and appearance 
at a small cost. 


There are directions around every jar for using Armour’s Extract of Beef, or our 
Cook Book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” which tells how to make soups, gravies, sauces, etc., 
in 43 different ways, will be sent post-paid on receipt of name and address and a 2-cent 
stamp for postage; ask for one now while we have some left. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef is sold only under the Armour label; do not accept 
another brand; insist on getting Armour’s, as our name and reputation is your guarantee b. 
of its quality. E 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Chicago t 


, scares ns — J Gans 


ARMOUR’S TOMATO 
BOUILLON 
Rich, Tempting and Toothsome 


(It’s not a Tomato Catsup) 


Aconcentrated preparation of all that is best in fresh 
ripe tomatoes, choice lherbs and spices. with Armour's 
Extract of Beef. 
Armour’s Tomato Bouillon is just the thing for 
children’s luncheons; it strengthens, nourishes and is 
= relished by the daintiest. It’s just as good for the 
“TT? — _-- rown-up. Try a cup between meals, or at bed-time 
Mam AY 5S AS or restlessness, 
; s It is sold by grocers. If your dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name and 35 cents and we will send 
you a 4-ounce bottle carriage paid. 


ot iN ARMOUR & COMPANY 
ato Chicago 
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VASSACHUSETTS.—Your rooms must all be very 
light, so that one can safely suggest dark tones 
for the walls. In the dining-room, with its 
north, south, and west windows, an Oriental 
scheme of coloring would be effective, with a 
dark-blue paper as a background. It may be 
perfectly plain dark blue or with a touch of 
deep Indian red in a very narrow stripe. The 
effect should be plain, however, and then draperies 
ind rugs may combine the rich Oriental colors— 
blue, green, Indian red, and tan—in an Indian 
or Persian design. 

Greens and warm red-browns will be appro- 
priate in the parlor, the paper in two tones of 


green, the whole quite dark in effect, the draperies 
combining lighter tones of green with browns and 
yt llows. 

One of the green and blue tape stry 
a dado of plain green will effectively 
the two 


papers wit] 
hold the 
color schemes of rooms together if used 
in the hall. 
Up-stairs an 
be attra 


old rose will 


tive in the 


satin-stripe paper 
room with north, west, and 
east windows, a Delft blue and white in the one 
next it with light from both the south and west, 
a yellow-poppy paper in the northeast room, and 
a green and white conventionalized leaf design 
in the other room. The hall should be the same 
as the one below. and the bathrooms, both up- 
stairs and down-stairs, should have tiled papers, 
the one up-stairs in yellow and white and the 
other in green and white. 


Mrs. R. E. L.- 
for the 


Your idea of a 
dining-room is a good one, but I should, 
[ think, prefer the dark-blue and tan rug with 
it rather than the red. If, however, the yellow 
is inclined toward a cold tan a deep rich red 
would combine very effectively with it in the 
and hangings as well. How would you like 
a dark-red paper in the parlor, using the red rug 
with it? The red must, of harmonize 
with the red and blue tapestry paper in the hall. 
possibly match the plain red dado. The hall and 
parlor with the large opening between would then 
almost one room. The Oriental rugs in 
will beautifully with the green 
the library. 

suggest burlap for the dining-room, and 
it would be very appropriate. You might also 
like a frieze either of conventionalized flowers 
or fruit, or possibly one of the effective landscape 
friezes. Either the blue or the red, whichever 
color you select, should be repeated in the frieze. 
The dark oak furniture will harmonize perfectly 


yellow paper 
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course, 


le come 
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oak wood- 
wise if you 
with either tan 
have too much yel- 


with either color 
work is light, however, 
have it stained dark 
or yellow paper, or you will 
low. Dark-red portiéres at both parlor doors 
will carry out the scheme, but the curtains 
and upholstery must made to furnish 
contrasting colors or effect will be monoto- 
nous. There should be tones of brown, old- 
gold, and dull blue in the tapestry covering for 
the furniture, in pillow-covers, and in madras 
curtains. Curtains of pineapple silk in dark 


scheme. If your 
you will be 
to combine 


color 
be 
the 


some 


red and old-gold would be extremely artistic if 
you do not care for the madras. Either mahog- 
any, black walnut, wax-finished or weathered 


oak combines well with the red walls. You will 
want a table, a divan, a bookcase, several cozy 
chairs, and possibly a wicker chair or two for 
variety. The hall furnishings should be of the 
same wood. You will need there a table, a settle 


or chest, and some straight chairs. 


SuFFroLkK County.—Your dining-room presents 
difficulties. To make it appear larger the pape 
should be light and very nearly, if not quite, 
plain. There are objections to shades of tan 
and yellow, on account of your woodwork. A 
combination of tan or yellow paper, yellow wood- 
work, and écru carpet would be utterly lacking 
in color and character. Your tan and red carpet, 
of course, suggests brown or red, but either one 
would make the room appear smaller. I am 
going to suggest a light olive green. It need not 
be absolutely plain, but should give that impres- 


sion. A _ self-toned figure would give an added 
depth of color, but the figure must be small. 
Green is a dangerous color to select. It must 
not be too yellow, neither must it be too blue. 
I advise a green with a russet tone verging toward 
brown. Get some madras by the yard for the 
windows, with a small green or green and red 


figure. The cheapest material for the curtains 
in your other white muslin or net. 
You may find a madras, but madras not 
wash as well as the muslin. Get either material 
by the vard and make them yourself. You will 
need only two pairs in the bow-window, one in 
the centre and a single curtain at each side. The 
prettiest curtains of muslin or net are sill length, 
ruffled, and draped at the middle sash, with 
either a white cord or a band of the same ma- 
terial. Nothing is prettier. 

I am very grateful for the appreciation you 
have been kind enough to express, and hope that 
T have been able to help you somewhat. 


rooms is 


does 
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TASTES GOOD-ALWAYS 





2 
MEAT OF THE WHEAT 
ade 


A DAINTY, PURE. WHITE BREAKFAST FOOD 


The choicest product of carefully 

~ selected hard wheat. — 
Always retains its granular form which makes 

it palatable and digestible. 


lan aa 
Nery NEVER GETS PASTY 
7 YOURGROCER HAS iT ©“ 
PILLSBURY - WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO.LTD aa 
MINNEAPOLIS. Wear Foo0 
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Maine.—For a house facing west, with the 
sitting-room and dining-room on the south side, 
the two parlors on the north, and the library on 
the northeast, my suggestion for a color scheme 
would be as follows: Central hall: elive green, 
light in tone, with a touch of yellow and old-red. 
Sitting-room: dark green walls, with considerable 
Egyptian blue and a little burnt sienna in the 
furnishings. Both parlors: deep cream walls re- 
lieved by mahogany furniture, and deep burnt- 
ochre and green draperies and upholstery.  Li- 
brary: rich yellow walls, the color deepening into 
red-browns in the furnishings. Dining-room: 
Egyptian blue and tan. 

A plain green cartridge-paper will be prefer- 
able for the sitting-room, the inner curtains and 
portiéres to be of dark old Egyptian-blue canvas, 
with perchance an appliqué design in dull greens 
and burnt sienna. The glass-curtain should be of 
écru net, the upholstery of green and blue tapes- 
try in an Egyptian design if possible, and the 
rugs green, blue, and red-browns. Either ma- 
hogany or weathered-oak furniture will be appro- 
priate. 

The paper in the parlors should be a rich satin 
damask, with inner curtains of a medium shade 
of apple-green raw silk, or, if you prefer, the 
transparent quality of the pineapple silk that 
would be very effective. The glass-curtains 


should be of the finest cream net, the portiéres 
of a heavier green silk or velour, the furniture 


of mahogany, some pieces upholstered in the 
green and others in deep burnt ochre or sienna. 
The rugs should contain varying tones of moss 
greens, browns, and siennas. 

The cold north light of the library will be 
much relieved by a Morris paper in yellows and 
browns. The curtains should be of a dark rich 
brown, a plain color, and the upholstery in 
browns, with a warming touch here, as well as 
in the other rooms, of burnt sienna. I hope that 
your oak furniture is dark in tone and un- 
polished. If it is not, can you not have it 
finished over? ‘The rugs should be in tones of 
brown and sienna reds also. 

The brilliant light in the dining-room will 
admit of the cool coloring, blue and tan, which 
I have suggested, although the blue must not be 
lacking in richness and brilliance. A tapestry 
paper in Oriental design will be the most effect- 
ive. The furniture here should be dark also. I 
would certainly have a window-seat, its cushion 
covered with tan corduroy, and curtains either of 
Japanese écru silk, embroidered with deep rich 
blue, or of perfectly plain blue,—Formosa or raw 
silk, hanging straight to the sill only, a pair at 
each window. The rug should be plain dark-blue 
velvet. 

The paper in the hall should have a simple 
conventionalized figure. a dark olive green on a 
lighter background, with a touch of old-red. 
This paper should be continued into the upper 
hall. 

For the suite of bedroom, dressing-room, and 


DECORATION 


bath on the south side I have selected blue as a 
foundation color. In the bedroom, a light-blue 
satin-stripe paper, the sheerest of white muslin 
ruffled curtains with or without inner cretonne 
hangings of blue, and white with a touch of cool 
soft green; bed hangings and toilet-table cover- 
ings of white muslin over blue; furniture, ma- 
hogany or white enamel, brass bed, and rugs of 
woven blue, green, and white cotton, will all be 
dainty and harmonious. The bathroom should 
have a blue and white tiled paper, and blue and 
white rugs. In the dressing-room a touch of soft 
old-pink should be added to the blue. A paper 
with a light background and a dainty festooned 
stripe in the blue and pink will be very attractive. 
The inner draperies should be of plain light-blue 
linen. 

An old-rose paper in two tones will be appro- 
priate for the northwest chamber. With that 
may be used cretonne hangings in old-rose and 
white, curly-maple furniture, and gray-green 
rugs. 

You may use your black-walnut chamber-set 
in the north room with a rich yellow paper, 
deepening in the furnishings into golden brown. 
The curtains may be of cretonne with a _ bold 
flower design in yellow and brown and green, 
and the rugs or carpet deeper in tone. The 
small chamber on the northeast and the bath- 
room should be in yellow and white. The paper 
for the chamber may be similar in style to that 
in the dressing-room on the other side of the hall, 
only with yellow and possibly a touch of green 
for the colors. The rugs may be of green, and 
the curtain either simply white muslin or with 
additional inner hangings of yellow linen. The 
furniture must be white. The servants’ rooms 
may both be in green and white. 

The pieces of furniture required to accompany 
a brass bed are a dressing-table, a chiffonier, a 
small table for candlestick and books at the 
head of the bed, and, if possible, a desk and 
couch, together with both easy-chairs and simple 
straight chairs. 

Have as many hard-wood floors as_ possible. 
Nothing else is so beautiful, so easily cared for, 
or so sanitary. 

Replace the marble mantels with simple 
Colonial mantels of the same color and wood as 
the other woodwork in the room. 

It is difficult to advise as to the placing of 
the billiard-room. Whichever room is_ the 
pleasantest, the best heated, and the most con- 
venient would seem preferable. 

In buying Oriental rugs I have found the 
wisest course to be that of keeping the colors 
desired constantly in mind in looking over a 
large collection, and in purchasing the one which 
best meets that demand regardless of mere name. 
Every variety of rug has its specimens of both 
good and poor coloring, the better the colors 
generally, alas! the higher the price, so that 
sordid considerations of money must as ever in- 
dicate necessary limitations. 
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PHIPPS HATS 
Forecast of Spring Styles 


Tailored shapes have brims from medium to wide—slightly rolled, and in some cases the roll 
is quite pronounced at left side and the brim somewhat short at back. Crown medium. 

Continentals, Turbans and walking shapes are excellent. Italian body hats woven in Tuscan 
and fancy silk braid patterns and twisted into odd and becoming shapes will also be in vogue. 

The model here shown has an underbrim of rich imported ombre silk, trimmed with shaded 
quills. Very light and comfortable. 

Java hats in many beautiful shapes will be extensively used. 

Braids for the simple tailor-made and outing hats are mostly of 
light-weight rough Japanese straws. Colors—black, navy, brown, 
champagne and natural; also some stylish combinations of 
natural and colored straws. 

Trimmings are ombre effects in silks and three-toned 
effects in Messeline ribbon in tones of blue, green, brown 
and red shades. Corded and plain velvet ribbon, com 
bined with Japanese fibre cloth 
in fancy patterns are stylish. 
Kid trimming is used to 
some extent. 

Ornaments are 
mostly shaded 
quills, pon-pons 
and natura! 
















wings. 
Phipps’ 
hats are ad 
vancedly stylish 
in effect and ex 
clusive in shape. 


OR the woman who 
wishes to be smartly 
gowned in every de- 
tail, Phipps’ Tailored 
Hats represent the ne 
plus ultra of style and _ correct- 
ness. The exclusiveness of material 
used, the individuality of shapes 
710a assure the desired distinction. The 
designs are by the highest experts on 
tailored hats—the caterers to the ex- 
clusive fashionable world. Every ma- 
terial is selected with a view to exclusive 
quality, durability and beauty, and the workmanship is unexcelled by 
any makers abroad or at home. 

Phipps’ Tailored Hats are recognized the standard for carriage, street, 
traveling, steamer and sporting wear. Styles for young misses ard 
college girls are special favorites. Sold only through high-grade millinery 
departments and our own agents. 

In London—sold by Scott's Limited, 1 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly; 
De Jong et Cie., Liverpool; Kirsop & Son, Glasgow, hatters to 
the nobility. Phipps* Hats are the original tailored hats. 
WHOLESALE SHOW ROOMS 
PHIPPS & ATCHISON, 141-147 FirtH Avenur, New Yor Cry, N. Y¥. 


Address communications PHIPPS’ HAT WORKS, 211-215 West 20TH Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Phipps’ Hats received the 
only Gold Medal awarded 
tailored hats at the Louisi- 
ana Exposition, St. Louis. 

























































































































































HOUSEHOLD 


3—It is always a pleasure to plan 
interior of a house where the conditions 
are so clearly and systematically stated and the 
plan so carefully drawn. 

Since you wish to tint your walls for the 
present until the house has settled sufficiently 
to make papering advisable, I suggest that you 
use a Colonial yellow or light golden tan in the 
northeast parlor with the brown, green, and 
pink rugs, and a soft green in the dining-room. 


Mrs. J. B. 
for the 


You say that you intend to have all the wood- 
work stained a dark oak. That would be very 
effective with the darker walls in the library 


and dining-room, but I would prefer ivory-white 


paint with the yellow paper and mahogany 
furniture in the parlor. Concentrate all the 
mahogany furniture in this room. The green 
and brown covering for the divan and small 


chair should be entirely harmonious, but it would 
be better to change the red covering of the arm- 
chair for brown or green. there is so 
much red in the other two rooms, I would try 
to keep it out of this room as much as possible, 
or the results will be monotonous. Use the wal- 
nut table and oak flower-stands in the library, 
with the other oak pieces. Since you wish to buy 
a table and some chairs, get mahogany; a round 
table, brown wicker chairs with green 
corduroy cushions, possibly a mahogany rocker, 
and straight chairs. Make your ruling 
colors yellow and green, with touches of brown. 
The green and brown portiéres should be very 
harmonious between the parlor and_ library. 
Inner curtains of green liberty silk, with draped 
curtains of net next the glass, would be very ar- 
tistic and not expensive. 

If you cannot get a satisfactory dark-red tint 
for your library walls, have a cool light fawn, 
and when you paper use a plain dark-red car- 
tridge-paper. My preference would be for the red 
pressed brick in the fireplace, and for woodwork 
stained a dark walnut. A leather-covered couch 
would be very desirable, but if you find a good 
leather too expensive a dark-red or brown cordu- 


Since 


some 


some 


roy would be an effective and durable covering. 
Either a box couch or a davenport would be 


appropriate. It might stand at the end of the 
room as you suggest, with your marble-top black- 
walnut table at its head. the marble top carefully 
covered with a dark-red velour spread. It can 
then be used for a lamp and books, and is com- 
fortably placed for the convenience of the occu- 
pants of the couch. When you get more chairs 
have at least one Morris chair and several rockers 
and cozy chairs. The curtains here should be of 
madras, an Oriental design in dark rich reds, 
browns, and yellows. 

The ingrain carpet in red, green, and black 
may or may not harmonize with the green walls 
in the dining-room. I hope that the red is dark, 
otherwise the combination may be too obtrusive. 
With the dark oak woodwork and furniture and 
the green walls, a Brussels carpet or rugs in 
greens, browns, and a little blue and terra-cotta 
would be artistic. Dainty white ruffled muslin 
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curtains will be attractive. 

both portiéres and curtains. 
I would have the hall and stair carpets alike, 

anyway. If it is possible to have them like that 


Use brass poles for 


in the parlor it would give an impression of 
greater space. Tint the walls of the hall like 


those of the parlor for the same purpose. In 


stead of having a hat-tree have a large glass 
with hooks at the sides for hats, and a small 
table underneath. The two will take up no more 
room than the tree. 


Up-stairs paint all the woodwork ivory white. 


The southeast chamber may be tinted a light 
blue or papered with a satin-stripe paper. The 
east room should be in green and white, the 


northeast room in pink and white, and the north 
room in yellow. The upper hall should be like 
the lower hall. Paint the bathroom walls light 
blue and have a dark-blue and white linoleum 
in a mosaic design on the floor. Put the oak 
set in the pink room, and the walnut set in the 
yellow room. Have a brass bed and white-enamel 
furniture for the front room, and white ruffled 
swiss curtains for all the windows. 

Personal photographs are usually relegated to 
bedrooms now, although it is permissible to have 
one or two, suitably framed, in the living-rooms. 
Racks are no longer used. The living-room 
mantel seems to be the only place you have fo 
bric-A-brac. You may find it necessary to divide 
your bric-i-brac up into relays and have only a 
few harmonious pieces out at once, 
ing must surely be avoided. Any collections 
should be placed in a case behind glass. 


Overcrowd 


Outo.—A paper in yellows and browns with a 
possible touch of old-blue will be very effective 
for your dining-room. Have a plate-rail, if pos 
sible, and above the plate-rail a frieze of plain 
yellow paper of the same tone as the lightest in 
the paper below. I hope that the oak woodwork 
is weathered oak. If it is not it should be stained 
dark to form an agreeable contrast to the yellow 
paper. Have curtains of vellow and blue Java 
or Japanese cotton, if possible, and furniture of 
weathered oak—table, chairs, sideboard, and side 
table. I can suggest nothing for a corner alcove 
unless it is a small stand for plants and a table 
for interesting pieces of china or brass Have 
blue and white china plates on your plate-rail. 

If you cannot get the Java cotton for you 
curtains, white ruffled muslin next the glass 
will be attractive, with a heavier inner hanging 
of blue canvas. 


Mrs. W. J. M.—I should certainly use a couch 
cover for an old lounge, unless it is possible to 
have the lounge itself recovered. That would, of 
course, be preferable, and possibly no more ex- 
pensive. Do not get one of the ready-made couch 
covers unless you are able to get a good Bagdad 
or a rug. Get tapestry by the yard, either of 
wool or cotton, a combination of dark blue, red, 
and tan. Cover the pillows, some with the same 
and others with plain dark blue or red. 
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The above 
illustration shows 

how adulterated silk cuts 

after a few week's wear, 


Why Silk Cuts 


The many unreliable silks now being offered have 
given the general impression that silk at its best is a poor 
wearing fabric. But MONEYBAK Black Silk has proven con- 
clusively by the most severe tests that ure silk is one of the strongest and longest wearing fibres known. 

But why do black taffetas go to pieces so quickly? Why, until the introduction of MONEYBAK, 
was it almost impossible to find such silks as those worn by our grandmothers? Because, silks of 
to-day are filled with adulterations, which the warmth of the body soon dissolve. This leaves the 
fabric weak and threadbare, causing it to cut and fade. Right here is where MONEYBAK differs. 


MONEYBAK 
Black Silk is Safe 


because it is made only of pure, fine, strong silk threads and of the most select quality; dyed with 
extreme care: woven and finished by expert workmen, thus producing a silk with a body, lustre and 
wearing quality that has no equal. 

The name MONEYBAK is woven on a patent detachable selvage. If, after the most rigid 
inspection, the slightest flaw is discovered in a piece of silk the selvage is immediately detached. This 
selvage is for your guidance and protection; an absolute guarantee of 


Satisfactory Wear or Money Back. 


MONEYBAK Black Silk was awarded a Grand Prize at St. Louis Ragewtion for distinctive high quality. 

If it is worth anything to you to feel that your new black silk gown will not soon lose its lustre, 
look old and rusty, cut and split at the seams, then have it made of MONEYBAK. Made in all con- 
venient widths, If you cannot get it, write us, Send for interesting booklet, “‘ Si/k Secrets.”” It is free, 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., Dept. E, York, Pa. 
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HE Wonders Life, by Ernest Haeckel 
(Harper & Brothers), is the companion 


of 


Z: 


volume to the great German’s Riddle of 
the Universe a book published by the Har- 


pers several years ago and still selling in large 
numbers. In the present work Professor Haeckel 
goes into detail on biological topics and confines 
himself to the realm of organic science. The vol- 
ume is as fascinating as its predecessor, and both 
deserve and are receiving the consideration due 
to the work of one of the greatest thinkers alive 
to-day. 

As was predicted at the time of its publica- 
tion, Miss Jordan’s latest book, May Iverson, 
been of the successes of the winter. 
Among its most enthusiastic admirers have been 
convent girls, North, East, and West. From one 
convent alone orders came for almost a hundred 
copies of May Iverson. Letters from the school 
girls themselves offer special tribute to the nat- 
uralness of Miss Jordan’s characters. Almost 
every Writer says, “ 1 feel as if 1 were reading the 
chronicles of my own school life to-day.” It 
believed that May Iverson will be a standard book 
for girls for years to come. 

Mr. Samuel Gardenhire, author of Lug Crucis, 
has published another novel, The Silence of Mrs. 
Harrold (Harper & Brothers). It is a story of 
New York life, and shows the author’s knowledge 


has one 


18 


of that field as well as of the art of novel 
writing. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold is a good 
tale—swift in movement, dramatic, full of in 


terest and surprise. It will appeal to all lovers 


of well-told stories. 
Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, whose exquisite 
poetry is well known to the readers of the Har 


per periodicals, has recently published, through 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., another book of verse, 
Vine and Thine. The little volume is dedicated 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Among the best 
of Mrs. Coates’s poems—although all those in the 
little volume are of rare and exquisite type— 
is the poem to Helen Keller. Those to William 
Butler Yeates, to Mr. Stedman, and to Beethoven 
will probably receive equal favor from discrim 
inating readers. 

The of The Vasquerade r ( Harper «& 
Brothers), which has been everywhere accepted 
as the literary “ hit” of this year, if not of this 
generation, is naturally a matter of much satis- 
faction to the Bazar, in which the novel was 
published serially. Never, perhaps—certainly not 
in times—has 


to 


SUCCESS 


recent a book been more enthu- 
siastically received or more widely discussed. 
From North, South, East, and West letters have 


come begging the author and the publishers to 
issue a sequel. Eve and Loder have become so 
dear to BAZAR readers that the latter were loath 
to close the book when the end of The 


Vasque r- 
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ader was reached. Mrs. ‘Thurston, however, feels, 
naturally, that the story reached its legitimate 
end in the admirable final chapter of the book, 
and there is little hope that a sequel to it will 
ever be written. 

The Macmillans have recently published Miss 
Norton’s careful studies of Montaigne, in two 
volumes, Studies in Montaigne and Early Wri- 
tings of Montaigne. The last-named volume dis 
eusses the little-known and infrequently studied 
writings of Montaigne prior to his essays. They 
are, naturally, intensely interesting as throwing 
an insight on various influences which affected 
their author’s mind and his later work. In addi- 
tion, there are pleasant chapters on the family 
of Montaigne, on Montaigne as a traveller, and 
a number of his letters. In Studies in Montaigne 
Miss Norton confines herself rather closely to 
topics of interest to the student alone. 

Mr. Howells’s book, The of Royal Lang- 
brith (Harper & Brothers), is generally conceded 
by the critics to be the strongest piece of work 
the American “ Dean of Letters” has yet done. 
Mr. Howells, who is now in Italy, is at work on 
another book, whose publication is eagerly 
awaited. 

N. Hudson Moore publishes, through the Fred 
erick A. Stokes an admirable volume, The 
Lace Book, superbly gotten up and filled with 
such information as will strongly appeal to all 
lovers of lace. The book is a history of the art of 
lace-making and an authority on lace of all pe- 
riods. To read it is a liberal education on lace. 

Books on rugs are numerous of late. Mr. Mum- 
ford wrote the first one three or four years ago, 
and since then many less ambitious works have 
appeared all over the country. The latest is 
The Oriental-Rug Book, by Mary Churchill Rip- 
ley, a careful and painstaking piece of work 
which includes 164 admirable illustrations, many 
of them in colors. Rug-collectors and lovers of 
beautiful rugs will find much to interest and in- 
struct them in Mrs. Ripley’s book. 

Josephine Daskam’s Memoirs of a Baby (Har 
per & Brothers), “one of the funniest books of 
the year,” is still selling in large numbers. It 
is undoubtedly a book which will sell well for 
vears to come. Babies are always with us, and 
public interest in them shows no sign of dying 
out. And certainly there is not in current fiction 
a more fascinating, wholly lovable character than 
Binks, the small hero of Miss Daskam’s tale. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has given to the public, 
through Dutton & Co., another admirable vol- 
ume, Studies in Prose and Verse. Mr. Symons 
is at his best when he discusses Walter Pater, 
Balzac, and Tolstoi, and it is not too much to 
say that every page of his book carries its mes- 
sage to the thoughtful student of literature. 


Son 


Co., 
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HETHER one have much 
\ or little to expend in 
beautifying the home, it 
should be put to good purpose, 
spent for effective things. Art- 
loom Tapestries simplify the 
furnishing of a new house or an 
old one, of one room or many. 
The Artloom supply artistic 
Curtains, Couch Covers, or 
Table Covers; beautiful Dra- 
peries for Windows or Doors, 
for Parlor or Hall, Library or 
Living Room, Bedroom, Den 
or Cosy Corner. This is the 
only American make equal to 
foreign manufacture in appear- 
ance, quality and wear. 


French Stripe Curtains 
$4.00 the Pair 


The French Stripe Curtain 
illustrated on this page is made 
in most effective colorings, 50 
inches wide by 3 yards long. 
A French Novelty design, done 
in combinations of Red and 
Green, Green and Olive, and 
Green and Red. 


Insist on seeing this label. It appears on 
every genuine Artioom production. 








3 Write, giving the name of your dry goods 
| dealer or de partment store, for Style Book 
“B,” printed in colors, with Artloom sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. Mailed 
free on request. Or cut out this coupon and 
enclose with ten cents and your dea/ler’s 
| wame, and we will send you a plush velour 
square, in red or green, that can be used for 
centre piece or mounted for pillow top. It 
would cost fifty cents in any store, and they 

are made exclusively by us. 36 





PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































































































A. KE. P.—By an unexplained dictate of fash- 
ion all-white gowns are considered more mourn- 
ing than a combination of black and white. It 
would not be in any way out of place for you to 
wear simple all-white gowns for the coming sum- 
mer, but you should not have any trimming of 
lace or elaborate embroidery. If lace is neces- 
sary to the decoration of a muslin gown, for 
instance, the only thing that is correct to use 
is a plain net footing. 

There is no definite time which may be set 
for wearing a widow’s veil—that must be gov 
erned by circumstances. You can, with perfect 
propriety, discard your long veil as the warm 
weather approaches, this spring, and wear only a 
little net veil with a crépe edge or without it. 

The little pins would not seem to me out of 
place if there is no color about them. More 
appropriate, however, are the little enamelled 
pins made for this special purpose for mourning. 


Myra.—The usual quantity of linen in a simple 
outfit is as follows: Six pillow-cases and six 
sheets for each bed; three dozen or more towels 
kitchen towels; four or six table-cloths, 
and two or three dozen napkins; also doilies, 
centrepieces, and tray cloths. I do not think it 
pays to hemstitch sheets and pillow-cases unless 
they are of fine linen. As to lingerie, a half- 
dozen of each article is the very least you could 
provide, and as much more as your purse will 
allow. Of some of the garments you should have 
light and heavy weight materials for different 


besides 


seasons, and so you will need at least a half- 
dozen of each weight. 
B.—I do not think you can remove indelible 


ink spots, but possibly a druggist might give you 
something that would take out the stain. It 
is a question of chemistry, and only a person 
with a knowledge of chemicals would be able to 
help you. 


A READER FoR TWENTY YEARS.—The best way 
to make a peau-de-soie gown for a middle-aged 
lady would be with pleats or tucks running from 
the belt to the knees if she is short and stout, 
or with slightly curved flounces around the foot 
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of the skirt if she is tall and thin. These ques- 
tions of figure must govern you in your choice 
of a style of making. The surplice waist is one 
of the prettiest styles, with V-shaped vest of 
white or écru lace. You will find in the “ Good 
Form” pages a description of a game called 
‘salmagundi,” which will be good to entertain 
your young people. 


An Anxious REApDER.—By all means do not 
try to change the shape of your nose yourself. 
Consult a specialist if possible. The only thing 
you can do yourself is to rub your nose, with a 
downward pinching motion, using a little 
cream to moisten the fingers, 


Miss M. F. B.—Your letter of inquiry con 
tained no address, so we were unable to answet 
by mail. We have had several monologues in 
the MAGAZINE and one very amusing one—* Un 
expected Guests ’’—in the Bazar. 


Susie C.—For your black crépe de Chine dress 
a collar of white or écru lace with bits of pale 
blue or pink or green satin or panne velvet set in 
where little parts of the lace are cut out would 
be very effective. Knitted or crocheted shawls 
are not considered fashionable in the cities, but 
in small towns they are still much worn, I be 
lieve. A long shawl or scarf of white and a pale 
color combined is pretty. It may be knitted with 
a thread each of white and the color together, 
of Shetland wool or split zephyr. 


E. N.—In hemstitching linen the selvage is not 
turned in. The hemstitching goes all around the 
table-cloth and napkins—not just across the ends. 


M.—The usual width for the hemstitched 
hem on napkins is one inch. As a rule, the hem 
stitched linen has a plain damask border. Two 
or two and a half inches wide is correct for the 
table-cloth hem. In hemstitching, the corners 
are left solid—that is, the drawn threads do not 
go across the corner, but turn in a right angle, 
leaving the hem unbroken around the corner. As 
a rule, the initial is put MeM., not merely M., in 
a name which begins in that way. 





ON 


Mrs. J.—The recipes for which you ask follow: 
Chocolate-—To one half-pint of boiling water 
add two tablespoonfuls of scraped chocolate. 
When half done put in a half-cupful of fresh 


milk; stir with a wooden spoon until the milk 
has boiled up once. Sweeten to your taste 


either while cooling or when served on the table. 
This rule makes one cupful and the result is not 
rich. For a rich chocolate proceed in the same 
way, only let the mixture boil slowly for fifteen 
or twenty minutes; serve with whipped cream. 
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TOPICS 


Café frappé.— Pour one quart of boiling 
water on eight large tablespoonfuls of freshly 
ground coffee and let it stand about ten minutes. 
Then strain it off, and to one quart of coffee add 
eight ounces of sugar, one half-pint of cream, 
and same of warmed milk. Mix and let it stand 
until cold. Then turn the mixture into a 
freezer and let it partly freeze. Serve with a 
spoonful of whipped cream on top of each glass. 
A little brandy may be stirred in just before 
serving if preferred. 
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IT’S 
Today FREE 
For this Read FREE 


New Book Le é ie =\ Offer Below 


Write 

















Just printed—new all You ought to have this 


the way through. Advanced book. Jt contains hundreds 


tdeas for finishing wood. of money-saving suggestions, 
Are you satisfied with the appearance of your floors, furniture and woodwork? 


Would you like to know the secret of putting and keeping them in perfect condition 
—the easiest and most economical method? 

If so, write for this book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” It tells all 
about finishing, refinishing, cleaning and polishing wood. It explains how pine can be finished almost 
as beautifully as hardwood. Tells what woods are most appropriate for the home; how quartered oak 
differs from plain oak, what the new art process of finishing furniture really‘is. Gives directions for pro- 
ducing the latest finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple and pine, which anyone can easily follow. 

This book is sent free by the manufacturers of Johnson's Prepared Wax. Don't fail to get it. 


All you need to keep your floors, furniture and woodwork in perfect condition is a can of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


and Johnson’s Polishing Mitt. 
bh & a 

FREE Polishing Mitt Offer—Mail us one label from a 1 or 2 1b. can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax 

and we will send you prepaid one Johnson's Polishing Mitt Free. This mitt is made of sheepskin with 


the wool on; is open across the back; and is slipped on the hand. To remove label place can in 
steam or water. 











Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in paste form. It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dirt 
and dust will not adhere. It does not crack or peel off. Heel marks and scratches will not show. 
Johnson's Wax contains more polishing wax than any other. That is why it covers the most surface, 
gives the best, most last‘ng and artistic finish with the least effort. Try it on a piece of your furniture 
and you will be delighted. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint—}4 pound can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 pound 
cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 pound cans, 50 cents per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, 
send us his name and 60 cents (stamps or silver) and we will ship you prepaid a pound can of Johnson's 
Prepared Wax and include 1 Johnson's Polishing Mitt and the book illustrated above—both Free. Or, 
if you prefer simply write and get the book absolutely Free. Ask for edition P3 and send today. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“*The Wood-Finishing Authorities.”’ 
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NEW PARIS RECIPES 


BY MARIA BLAY 


CHARMING decoration for the table is 
made of exquisite fruits. 


Place a large bowl upside down in the 
centre of the dining-table, to be used as a sup- 
port. Spread the table-cloth over this. Arrange 





make it in the shape of a ring; dust over it a 
saltspoonful of salt; put in the centre a half- 
pound of butter cut in small bits and the yolks 
of two eggs. With one hand mix it well together ; 
then add, little by little, two gills of ice-water. 
Make a ball of the dough, 
dust a little flour on the 
slab, and roll it for one 
minute. Lay the dough 
on the ice, and let it re- 
main for thirty minutes 
| before rolling out for use; 
flour the marble again 
and also the rolling-pin, 
and roll the dough to the 
thickness of one-eighth of 
an inch. Cut it round 
and lay it over the dish, 
fastening the edges with 
the fingers. Cut strips of 
the remainder and deco- 
rate the top with these. 
Cut a small hole in the 
centre for the steam to 
escape. 
Mix the yolk of an egg 
with a few drops of cold 
water, and brush this 


ES 


AN EFFECTIVE CENTREPIECE OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. over the crust with a 


some green leaves to cover all the centre, and on 
top place a miniature wheelbarrow or wagon. 
This may be made at home of cardboard and 
small splinters of wood, and painted gold or a 
color. Two small birds are on top, glued by the 
feet to the edges of the wagon. Fill this very 
full, and arrange around it some fine fruits and 
beautiful flowers. The best fruits for the purpose 
are peaches, pears, apples, plums, and grapes, 
both dark and white. For flowers use any that 
are available, roses always being effective, and 
plenty of leaves of various shades of green. Fin- 
ish witha fringe of wheat, oats, or ferns, and 
the effect is very soft and beautiful. 
CROUTE NORMANDE 

Cut two nice breasts of lamb in pieces of half 
the length of a finger and the width of two fin- 
gers. Have ready six hard-boiled eggs cut in 
round slices, also one pint of raw potatoes, peeled 
and sliced. Other ingredients are a half-pound 
of raw sliced bacon and one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped raw onion. Line a deep pie-pan 
with the bacon, and over this dust the chopped 
onion, and then add a layer of potatoes and a 
layer of eggs; next a layer of meat. Season with 
a coffee-spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
pepper; put in another layer of eggs and add po- 
tatoes and then meat again. Season as before, 
pour over all a gill of good broth, and add the 
top crust. This should be made as follows: 
Sift on a slab of marble one pound of flour, and 


pastry-brush. 

Cook the crofite in a moderately warm oven 
for one hour. It must be carefully watched so 
that it will not become brown. A nice straw 
color is the correct one for the finished crust. 

A piece of buttered paper will prevent its 
getting too brown. This same dough may be 
used for tarts, or for ramekins of fish, cheese, 
or oysters. Baked in small faney or scalloped 
tins, buttered, and turned out, it makes dainty 
little tartlets or cases for creamed fish, oysters 
or sweetbreads. 

















CROUTE NORMANDE. 
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For Bab Dy's Tender 
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In the Baby’s Bath 


Resinol Soap is especially grateful tothe Baby’s delicate a 
skin, and because of its extreme purity should always be 
used in the Baby’s Bath. Its lather is creamy and healing, 
makes the skin as soft and fragrant as a rose petal, and 
soothes and nourishes while it cleanses. Delightful for 
daily use for the whole family. Its restorative qualities are 
at once evident. Continued use assures a clear, refined 
and beautiful skin. 

Resinol Soap contains the same healing quali- 
ties as the world famous Resinol 
Ointment, and is the safest soap to 
be used for all skin affections. Its 
action is particularly soothing and 
curative in cases of chafing, eczema 
or any rash incident to babyhood. 


A liberal sample of Resinol Soap and 
one copy of The Resinol Beauty Album— 
telling convincingly what Resinol Soap has 
done for beauty and skin health, and what 
it will do for you—will be sent free upon 
receipt of your name and address and that 
of your druggist. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to-day. 



































Mch. 05 
Buy of your druggist wherever pos- ee 
sible. Do not accept a substitute Chemical 
Co., Bal- 
for Resinol Soap under any cir- timers, 4. 
cumstances. If your dealer peentlémen: 
does not sell it, we will mail ~— co my of your 
i t 
h you a cake, postpaid, on re- asamsis of heomal 
ceipt of 25 cents. Soap, in consideration 
of which I give you m 





druggist’s name and ad- 


Address Department 14 dress and my own. 
Resinol Chemical Riv ovatnccntsscricsancenalt 
AGATOES. 02. cccrcccccccccccccccs 
Company Druggist.. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Address.. 
U.S. A. Does he keep Resinol ‘Soap 2 Yes? 2 No ? 
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CONCERNING THE ENGAGED MAN 


BY FLORA MCDONALD THOMPSON 


"THE following letter received by the Bazar 
[ is food for any woman’s thought: 

‘I am engaged to a gentleman thirty- 
three years of age. My fiancé has been support- 
ing his mother for some years—keeping her al- 
most in luxury. There is a woman with whom 
he has associated for ten years past as intimate- 
ly as a brother. When he was ill with typhoid 
fever not long ago, his mother being away, she took 
him to her house and nursed him. We disagree 
about this association since we are engaged. He 
does not see any reason why it should not continue 
as before, nor did I at first. On the contrary, I 
hoped we should all become good friends, but 
she has never sent me a word of congratu- 
lation upon our engagement, which means a great 
deal to me; moreover, as I have told him, while 
I approve of his maintaining his friendship with 
her, I see no reason why he should kiss her when 
he goes to see her. The other evening he wished 
to visit her, and the presence of a sick friend 
making it inconvenient for her to receive him at 
her home, he took her out to sail. He did not tell 
me of this at the time; however, he has said 
since that he means to let me see his diary. We 
have not been on very good terms for the past 
week, and I confess I find these little things quite 
annoying. He says that I am jealous without rea- 
son, and I really know that he loves me very 
much. What do you think? I should also like 
to know if you do not think my wishes should 
be considered before his mother’s. Kindly advise 
me as soon as possible. » ie A 

The questions the writer of this letter raises 
against her betrothed are, stripped of vagueness 
and reduced to categorical form: 

1. How much may a young man devote to the 
happiness of his mother or of both parents with- 
out taking away from what belongs properly to 
his prospective wife? 

2. Has not a man’s fiancée the right to due 
recognition from his family and friends? 

3. What reasonably should regulate the inti- 
macy of his relations with women friends? 

4. How much should his betrothed expect to 
know of his life apart from her? 

5. What basis is there for belief in a love 
which is powerless to avert jealousy and painful 
differences between the lovers? 

Then, supposing any or all these questions so 
answered as to demonstrate that the woman’s 
lover is in the wrong, there remains for settle- 
ment the most important of all: 

What is the girl going to do about it? 

An engagement is a sort of antechamber where 
one pleasingly adjusts the countenance of the soul 
and makes sure that one is otherwise quite in 
order for the solemnities of the house to which 
marriage effects admission. 

The success of marriage depends primarily upon 





the utter self-surrender of the woman to what 
we should believe to be the divinely ordained pur- 
pose of marriage—which is the perfecting of the 
nature of both the man and the woman. 

A man may fail to show due consideration for 
his fiancée without intending to lapse in his duty 
toward her, or even without knowing that he does 
amiss. So, then, any girl who finds herself neg- 
lected in betrothal can hope for better things 
only as, first of all, she clears her own mind 
concerning the nature of the covenant into which 
she has entered, when, having herself resolved 
upon accomplishing a true, a holy marriage, she 
will at once assume the office of helpmate toward 
the lover who is her prospective husband, assist- 
ing him to form right notions of their mutual 
obligations and to live up to them. It must be 
left to circumstances of every day to determine 
how and by what means she shall do this, but let 
her be perfectly fixed in the single aim—to battle 
with her lover, not against him; to seek to right 
wrong more for his sake than for her own. 

To think not of resenting anything as an out- 
rage perpetrated against herself, but to strive al- 
ways to protect her lover or husband from the 
harm his own nature must suffer doing wrong— 
that, in an exalted form, is the rule whereby a 
woman may do what she will with a man, for so 
she has eternal verities, unseen powers, aiding 
her. What man can long stand out against God 
and the woman who loves both God and him? 

If 1 were you, X. Y. Z., I would not ask my 
fiancé to sacrifice his mother for me; the mother 
of a thirty-three-year-old son is no longer young, 
and, at most, life cannot give too much to an old 
woman. Could not even you contrive to enrich 
her life somehow yourself? As for the woman 
friend, concerning her lack of recognition of you, 
the charm of your own dignity in the situation 
can atone for all her want of propriety. As to 
your betrothed’s visits to this friend—never, 
never, nag; that is always fatal. I confess I 
should not like his kissing her, but I am rather 
overparticular about that sort of thing; and as 
long as he does it publicly, it is wholly a ques- 
tion of taste, which, it seems to me, depends 
largely upon your power of coquetry to alter. 
As to reading your lover’s diary—horrors! Why 
in the world would you do it? Curiosity is the 
most vulgar of vices. Think what it did to Eve! 
Not betrothal, nor matrimony, robs a man or a 
woman of the right to a decent amount of privacy 
in all one’s affairs. When you begin to demand 
of a man an account of every moment he passes 
out of your sight, certainly faith, the soul of love, 
is gone, and it will remain only for ennui on the 
man’s part to take him quite away from you. As 
to whether or not your fiancé really loves you, 
that is very simple. Accept his word for it, and 
rely upon yourself to make it true. 























WAR! | 
GREAT VICTORY 
FOR 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE | 
Mistaken Ideas Have to Sur- 
render to Facts and | 
Commonsense 


The women of America 
bought many million cakes 
of Fels-Naptha soap during 
the past year. 

This shows how true it is 
that Fels-Naptha soap, with- 
out hot water or hard labor, | 
gets the clothes cleaner and | 
whiter than any other soap 
gets them, even with the | 
hardest kind of rubbing and 
boiling added. 

It shows that women have 
found out how Fels-Naptha 
gets at the dirt and loosens it 
without ever hurting the 
clothes. 

That’s a great vic- 


tory for common- 
sense and reason. 


LATEST DISPATCHES 


The ‘‘News*’ special corre- 
spondent cables that after desperate 
and unavailing assaults by com- 
mon soaps, the last spot of dirt 
was easily chased out of a delicate- | 
colored wash in half an hour by 

FELS-NAPTHA 
The fabric stood by its 
colors and 
The coiors stood by their 
Jabric | 
Never ran. 








No Boiling No Steaming 
No Back-Ache 
No Heart- Break 
Fels-Naptha 
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FELS-NAPTHA 





Old style wash-day 
Now out of date 
Bright women of the day 
nd that hard rubbing in the 
wash soon wears their clothes 
to pieces. 
They find that Fels-Naptha 


/soap brings the clothes out 
| white and sweet and -nowy, 


without the severe rubbing 
or any boiling whatever. 
‘sIt has a peculiar power.’’ 
‘*It quickly loosens dirt.’’ 
‘‘But has no effect on the 
fabric, not even the most 
delicate weave.”” , 
*‘Wonderful, but true.’’ 


Thousands of women have 
proved it. 
Directions on wrapper. 


. . 
Politics 
Big Reform wave sweeping over 
the country. 
No more ruthless overtaxing 
of women’s strength and patience. 
Sensible women have voted to 
*‘turn these rascals out"’ : 
Dirt. Backache. Suds-Steam. 
They've got to go. 
Fels-Naptha soap is winning 
the campaign for a reasonable, 








| modern wash-day, with comfort 


and economy. 





Sensational Divorce 
A Philadelphia woman reports 


| that an absolute separation of all 


the dirt from an extra large wash 
was granted last Monday in her 
home in less than half a day. 
This is record time in 
family. 
It's an open secret that 
FELS-NAPTHA caused it. 
The woman says— 
‘Glad of it.’’ 
‘Best thing ever 
pened !’’ 
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Named 
Over-work 
Enters Many Homes Before 

Daylight— Murders Sleep 

and Inflicts Severe Injury 

on the Whole Family. 

Some women don’t realize 
how much harm is done by 
the long, hard work of a 
common wash-day with or- 
dinary soap and the scrub- 
bing, scalding and steaming 
that go with it. 

Perhaps they put it through 
with a rush and think it’s 
done and over with in a day. 
But it isn’t. 

“Not by any means.” 


“That needless, slavish 
work takes it out of their 
flesh and blood.”’ 

“Robs them of their 
health!” 

“Steals away their best 


energy and youth and life!” 
And you don’t get 
the clothes as clean 
as you would with 
Fels-Naptha without 
this useless. labor 
and discomfort. 


Better save health, strength and 
clothes. Ask your grocer for Fels- 
Naptha Soap, or write for free 
sample cake. Do it today. 


DAZED WITH JOY 


A man was discovered standing 
on the corner of Chestnut and 
Broad Streets Monday, fairly 
dazed with joy. On being ques- 
tioned he said his wife had used 
Fels- Naptha Soap, finished the 
washing by noon, and, for the first 
time in years, sat down to a square 
meal with him on wash-day. 

Fels- Naptha—Philadelphia. 
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Pearline Pearline 
Is WEY Co 
Modern Easy 
Soap \ ashing 





mervattste | 
First and Best Aid 


to WOMEN who MUST do 
Washing and Cleaning 





molar malay 


iS 
ative 


to 
W omen 











Won't Wear Out 


| before you lay your gown aside. Each 
| part a strong, lasting spring —not a 

thin sheet-metal snap that gives out 
by frictional wear. The 


| WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap 
Fastener 


iseasy tosew onand 
does not cut the 
thread. Clasps eas- ‘ 
ily and stays clasp- . 
ed until intention- 
ally released. Itis 





The Bear Brand Yarns make _ 
the most attractive garments that can 
be crocheted and knitted. No other 
Yarns so even, soft and fluffy, and 
they possess an elasticity and brill- 
iance in coloring not found in any 


her Yams. ‘The makers of Be , 
Siasd Voss teas guage Meal “The Snapthat Holds” 








tions for knitting and crocheting Price 10c, per dozen at your dealer's. If he 
many articles with Bear Brand hasn't them send us his name and three 2-cent 
Yarns. If you want these directions, ngs Soe Caneee ane <6 ane aeaen gotten 


pei ie wall pms a garment fasteners. Address 
a ae en —_ Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS, Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Dept. B 7 New York City 





| The trade supplied by 
| DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & (0., 364 Broadway, New York 
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The Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 











TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 








Assets, over . ° . ° 88 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, Including Reserve ($73, 900 000) . ° 75 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . ° ° ° . . . ° 13 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over ° . ° . 16 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1904, over. ° ° 13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31, 1904, over 92 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in force, nearly ° . . ° - 6 Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in force, over ° . One-half Million 


Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stip- 
ulated in Original Contracts and Voluntarily 
Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over 312 Million Dollars. 











LARGEST IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE COMPANY. 


GIBRALTAR OverONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 























THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


| Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
| JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. W 
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LEISHER’S 


BEST Z 
The “ Fleisher ”’ Anes 
Yarns are the best 
insurance a knitter or crocheter can 
have against wasted time and effort. 
They are uniform, lofty and elastic, 
and are dyed in a full line of beau- 
tiful shades. They have been on the 
market for many years, and their ex- 
cellent qualities have earned for them 
a national reputation. 

Every woman who uses 
The “‘ Fleisher’’ Yarns knows that they 
are dependable in every way and thata 
garment knitted or crocheted of them 
will starid the test of wear and wash. 

Every skein bears the ‘‘FLEISHER’’ 
trade-mark ticket. 
Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zepbyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 
Your dealer should carry them. 
Free booklet,“ A SHORT TALK ABOl 
mailed upon request 


“FLEISHER'S K 
ING MANUAL" mi: 
“ Fleisher 


T YARNS," 


NITTING AND CROCHET- 
ed for four tickets from The 
} Yarns a 3 cents for postage It con- 
tains directions for makir the new style and 
Staple garments 

S. B. & B. W. 


Department “‘D,’’ 


> 


FLEISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 












The 


EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
FRONT PAD BELT 


Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 


CORRECT, HYGIENIC, 
COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Mailed 
(Cott., 25. Mer., 50c. Silk, 75e.) 
on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
Licensed under Pat., Dec. §, 1899. 
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ReaD “THE MASQUERADER” 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 











Books for Women 


FAMILY LIVING 
ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 
wives. ‘It contains just the things that all 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


v $1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 


MADE EASY 
_By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
| day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 


$1.00 





| one 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Arnold Fabric Talks 


Arnold Fil de Sote 


The advance Spring model shown here is made 


FIL DE SOIE from Arnold Fil de Soie, one of the most attrac- 


tive new season's fabrics. Fil de Soie is a highly 














Qual —. lustrous fabric having all the surface qualities of 
- silk. The cloth is especially adapted in wearing 
Yds 








to retain this silky lustre permanently. It is soft, 





smooth to the touch, falls naturally into beautiful folds, and is 
adaptable to all the desirable effects so much sought for in silks 
and more expensive fabrics. It is produced in all the newest 
silk effects in plaids, checks and pretty figures in beautiful color 
combinations, and is full of charming possibilities for making up 
the most attractive and inexpensive gowns for both street and 
home wear. 





Arnold 
Mohair Lustre 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
is a most stylish and ser- 
viceable fabric. Its wiry, 
lustrous crispness gives it ee 
a perfect Mohair effect, which is as lasting as 
the fabric itself. It is produced in all the foreign Mohair 
patterns, and also in a great variety of new suiting styles, from 
which selections can be made, not only for street wear, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, but also for dress and 
morning wear. As it is unaffected by washing, this entirely 
new fabric should appeal to every economical mother for 
misses’ and children’s dresses. 

















You should see the Arnold Fil de Soie and the Arnold Mohair 
Lustre before selecting wash fabrics for Spring and Summer use. They 
are for sale in all the better stores, and can always be recognized by our 

trade-mark on every ticket. Please look at our trade-mark carefully; 
it is a certificate of excellence—a token which gives every purchaser 
from pieces bearing our trade-mark the comfortable feeling that they 
have the very highest quality obtainable in its class; and our guaran- 
tee that the fabrics are printed or dyed in the newest designs and col- 
ors, and with the most expensive, permanent, sanitary colorings. 


MADE FROM MOHAIR LUSTRE 


If your dealer cannot show you our new trade-marked wash goods, please give us his name and let 
us tell you of a reliable store that will gladly send you samples and deliver your goods satisfactorily. 


ke Send Postal To-day for the Arnold Maga- This Trade-Mark 

/ zine of Fabrics and 
Fashions. It contains many superb plates of exclusive advance 
styles for Spring, in street costumes, house dresses and evening 
gowns, and tells besides of the great Arnold line of Spring fabrics. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, Dept. M 
40 and 42 Leonard Street, New York 


i AD £ 





Guarantees Satisfaction 
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Congress 
OFT asks 


make 


players 





There is a peculiar fascination in 
the satin smoothness and slippery 
spring of new, elegant, ivory-white 


Congress 
Cards 


that gets into the players’ fingers 
and gives zest to the play. Stylish 
Initial series (all letters). Also 
Club and Pictorial series. 65 backs. 
For Whist, Euchre, Poker, etc. 
Gold and colors. Illustrations free. 
Send 50c. each, for packs desired. 


Duplicate Whist — played with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. 12-tray set, 
$5.00; fine seal-pattern set, $10.00. 
Whist lessons FREE with each set. 


Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1904. Highest awards, 
Buffalo, 1901; Paris, 1900; Chicago, 1893. 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining 
with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, 
each, paper, 10 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions 
Five Hundred, Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, 
Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, each, paper, 5 cts. ; cloth, 10 cts. 
We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
if your dealer does not supply them. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
5 SGeouee Dept. 5 Cincinnati, U. S. A. 





Cards of quality. 


Gold edges. 








EASY DYE 


Colors Instantly. 

Won't Stain Hands or Vessel. 

One Dye for All Fabrics. 

No Boiling except for Wool. 
Sold in Collapsible Tubes, 15 Cents. 


fe Enough to Color a 
Shirtwaist Free. 


Send the address of a dealer 
not handling EASY DYE 
and we will mail you a suffi- 

cient quantity—any color—to dye 
a shirtwaist or other article of 
similar size. 
_ With EASY DYE, in half 
\. an hour you can do better 
work than a professional 
dyer, and make an old 
garment look like new. 
‘The sample PROVES 
it. - - 
Send for FREE SAMPLE 
AMERICAN COLOR CO., 


405 Washington St., 
Indianapolis, - + Ind. 











How often do you hear a piano that ur 
like the Packard —is brilliant yet full of 1 
feeling? The tone of the ¢ 


Little Grand 


reveals surprising beauty. Th 
a fine concert grand encased small enough 






music of 


for the average home. 


log and full information req 
fier makes it practicable for v ‘ Packard 


The Packard Company, Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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©/fe Eaton 
Iurlbut Pape 


NSPIRED letters have been written on scraps of paper, just as genius has sometimes gone 
clad in homespun. This doesn’t do away with the fact that the kind of letter which is a 
compliment to yourself should be correct in stationery as well as in expression. Eaton- 

Hurlbut writing papers are papers that appeal to the tastes of people of judgment, while at the 
same time following intelligently all the correct canons of society. They can be had of dealers 
evervwhere. If you know the name of adealer who doesn’t show them, and will send us that name, 
we will send you samples of our justly celebrated Highland or Two-tone Linen Writing Papers, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


**The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’’ a delightful desk book for all who write letters, 
sent free on sending the name of a dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut corre- 
spondence papers. 












Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and py Light, o> 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 

much and costs no more than a : 

good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; (o} 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 


2c. stamp for Catalog. paid. 
P. A.STALLMAN, 104 W, Spring St, Columbus, 0, 


. Staliman’s Dresser Trunk WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN ; 


Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, 
clothes-hanging, tend- 
ing furnace, gardening, 
etc. DURABLE and 
ROOMY. Protect hands 
and wrists. 25 cents 
per pair, & pairs 
#1.00, Sent pre- 


i Guaranteed satisfactory. 
FRENONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., 75 Wood St., Fremont. Ohio. 

















Thirty years of experience enables us to give 
your storekeeper the BEST QUALITY and VALUE 





STe4 ESTABLISHED teT4 
\ 
~ 


ooh, 
LLP LLL AAI IL: 
eet cons 





LS OS 
CLI 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Castile Trimmings, Casti overed Buttons 


NEW MANHATTAN SHIRT BRA1D SMe ted ills ne litt Rhoda 
AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS. 
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Redfern Style well de- 


fines a small waist and 


rounding contour, curving the 
hip-line in precise conformity 
to the dictates of fashion. 


Choice fabrics, dainty laces 
and pliant whalebone create 
suited to the 
most fastidious taste. 


a corset model 


Rubber-Button 
Hose Supporters attached. 


“Security” 


$3 
~ 


3-50 to $15. OO. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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SAMSON 


LINING 


SILK 


Price 58c., all colors 


is pure silk 
all silk 
and nothing 
but silk. 


Every lining department 
guarantees Samson Silk 


for one whole year. 














The Beautiful Art 
of Beadwork 


Send us the names and addresses of young ladies 
who do fancy work, and 10c. to cover postage, packing, 
etc., we will send 2,000 beads — more than enough to 
make four Black-Eyed-Susan Chains, with full 
directions. The Necklaces are simple to make, pretty 
and all a rage. For 20c. extra (30c. in all), we will 
send y« “Tue BeauTiruL ART OF BEADWORK,” 
which te iis how to make chains, belts, purses, slippers, 
lamp-shades, dress trimmings and hundreds of other 
pretty things for the home and to wear. Only 1,000 of 
these books given at this price with the beads. Our plant 
is opposite 42d St., New York City, on the Palisades. 


Order by mati or call « 


EVENING HOURS PUBLISHING co. 
240 New York Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
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CLASS PINS OR BADCES | 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 






PS We make to order Gold, G ~ \-Plated, 
wee? \ = Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
se alsof all descriptions. Kither « of the two 


stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. \ 
Celluloid Buttons and Ripbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21M, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 





| 
SE 
c*, 
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1905 Washable 
Dress Fabrics 


y. THE “LINEN 


( UR Dress Goods osinceil now displays a wide variety of staples 
and novelties in Linen, Cotton, and Silk and Cotton mixtures, as well 
as a new and very choice line of Dress Silks. 


White Dress Goods | 


English and French Nainsooks 

Victoria Lawns, Persian Lawns 

India Linons, Soft Finish Cambric 

English Long ¢ loths, French and English Percales 

White Swisses and Organdies 

White French Batistes, India Mulls, Silk Mulls 

White Striped and Checked Dimities 

Fancy English and French Pique 

White English and French Madras, White Scotch Cheviots | 
White French Embri side red Plumetis and Batistes 


White and Colored Linens 
Linen Etamines, in all the new colorings 
Plain and Fancy Colored Linens 
Fancy Linen Crash for shirt- waist suits 
48-inch Printed and Embroidered Dress Linens 
48-inch French Costume Linens in two weights, including 
all the newest tints 


Samples—Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, 
and we are pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d St., New York 


BAZAR 









Registered Trade Mark, 


’ STORE” 








The collection includes: 
Colored Dress Goods 


Printed Irish Dimities 
Printed Irish Linen Lawns 
Colored and Black Embroidered Swisses 
Printed French Organdies, Tulles, Plumetis 
Printed French Brilliantes, Embroidered Voiles 
Printed French Batiste ‘Taffeta 
Silk Chambrays and Zephyrs 
Colored, Figured and Printed Mousselines 
French Silk and Cotton Novelties 
French Silk Zephyrs 
Ly vintes English and French Percales 

vtch Madras and Cheviots 
Pe natials Galatea (absolutely fast color) 
Clifton Bond ‘laffeta, Black Peau de Soie 
Silk Crepe de Chines, Colored J: pane se Silks 
White and Black Habutais, R: ijah Silk, Burlingham Silk 
Burlingham Sacking, Pongee 
Fancy White and Colored Wash Silks 























Books for Children by 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


The Stories of Peter and Ellen 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, happiest little 
brother and sister you ever knew. ‘They have a pet 
pony and a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and such things. 
You ought to get acquainted with them. 

meen with 15 full pages in color by E. Mars and 


. H. Squire. Square 8vo, richly ornamented 
cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra) 


The Lovable Tales 
of Janey and Josey and Joe 


This very pretty book, which is uniform with 7 he 
Stories of Peter and Ellen, contains the nicest little 
stories imaginable about Janey, a sweet, unselfish 
child, her sister Josey, and her brother Joe, written 
in this author's original and most pleasant manner, 


16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 
design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


Capital little stories for children from three to seven 
years. Roggie and Reggie are two little boys, full of 
pranks and fun, who have some jolly times together. 
Illustrated with 16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and 


Squire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 
type on durable paper. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Evervbody knows “Corticelli” is 
1 We make it in just the 
right size and twist for all kinds of 
sewing, stitching, knitting, crochet- 
ing, art embroidery, Mountmellick, 
Hardanger, cross-stitch and dress 
embroidery of every description. If 
one dealer does not keep it, go to 
another store. Look for the name 
CORTICELLI and notice that the 


color number is on the @>. 


the best silk. 


end of every spool. 


If you are interested in Embroidery, 
send a postal request for our booklet, en 
titled “Lessons in Embroidery.” Sent 


free. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 
\ 19 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
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KVERY pair of Black Cat Stock- 
ings is guaranteed absolutely 
satisfactory, and every dealer is in- 
structed to replace, without ques- 
tion, any pair that is defective. 
This means that when you buy 


Black Cat Hosiery 


For Boys and Girls 
Men and Women 


you know positively that the hose will 
actually be worth the money you pay 
for them—the fit, the finish, the wear and 
the appearance are all that you expect. 
The quality of the yarn, the fastness 
of the dyes and the skill of the work- 
men make Black Cat Hosiery the most 
economical and satisfac tory hosiery you 
can buy , 


Ask your dealer for Style No. 15 for boys and 
for Style No. 10 for gir 


25c. the pair 


Send us 25c. for a sample pair, stating size and 
whether Style No. 15 or Style No. 10 is desired. 
For a fine, dressy stocking of extra quality try 
Style No. 40 for boys or Style No. 30 for girls, 
W rite us for styles for men and women. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


902 Prairie Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 














CORSET 


BON? WALOHN 


Ghe 


Perfect Corset 
CUSTOM FITTED 
¢ ‘ HAND PINISHED 
SS a Fitted to your measure. 
Fitted to your form. 
Fullest freedom of 


action. 
Greatest aid to health. 


Price $3.75 to $7.50 
Stylish, Dainty, Durable 
Full of Grace and Comfort. 
For Slender, Medium 
and Stout. 

Boned throughout with 

Superior t« 
Whalebone. 
the only boning 
by wear, water or heat 


Corset and Boning Fully 
Guaranteed, 


F REF-Our Photograpt 

ly illustrated book, ** Ce 

Comforts and Corset ' 

gers.” It will be a revelation 

to you. 

LA LUETTE CORSET 
COMPANY 

CUSTOM DEPT. C 


27 E. 22d St., New York 


| RUGS From Old Carpets 


Send us your old carpets; we will make them into hand- 
some, durable 
rugs—they are 
all the fashion. 
We prepay re- 
turn freight. 
Write to-day 
for price list, fac- 











simile color pic- 





ture of rugs and 
full particulars. 


TheAllen Rug Weaving Co. 432 Pearl St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
MOTHERS: "sccm 


azine full of beautiful pictures, stories and verses made 
expressly for them? Send for free copy, and give age 


of child. Agents wanted. 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE, Box 15, SALEM, MASS. 


ORIOLE GO -BASKET 
The Baby Hansom 


Combines usefulness, economy, com 
fort and common-sense. Use it Win 
terand Summer. Wheel it or carry 
it. Babies enjoy it. Parents praise it. 
Physicians endorse it. Cumbersome 
four-wheelers are giving way to it. 
A patron writes: “I consider it 
\ invaluable, and think it as 
necessary as Baby’s clothes.” 
Write to-day for FREE 
BOOKLET. Tells how we 
ship youan Oriole Go- Basket 
on approval, 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 65 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HARDANGER COLLAR 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


sont Hardanger and Gittertyl Embroidery "2° 


By Miss MARIE KOCH 
Do You Know Anything About Hardanger and Gittertyl Embroidery ? 


Both stitches are comparatively new in America, but are household accomplishments in 
nearly every home in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Our book, written by Miss Koch (who is a native of Denmark), is the best work published 
on both Hardanger and Gittertyl embroideries 

60 pages and 60 half-tone designs, with full instructions for working. 

Price 25c. (coin, stamps or money order). Sent postpaid to any address in the world. 

Order the book to-day. 


MILLER @ RHOADS, Needlework Specialists, 519 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 




























for Rm. .-- Set, ; 3 Ay 4 Mie + We will send the 
Linen Etamine, > ‘ : : 
Perlegarn and needles, ; a, be > Collar and Cuff Set 
sent, postpaid, for " fe tei, {e ee a 
$1.00 Bt fats Te Se Pest + fate finished for 
Ye bave other special offer | CO BRE & Bt gas: Beith $35 
ott h will be aoe “fe i - oy be fe, — a: BRN fe ites te Be ti 42! $3 50 








HARDANGER CUFF 























~ The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shield made, 


Curvette 





Detachable 





Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons 


Absorbent 


For those who perspire 





Attached without sewing, 





Quickly removed, 


Linen Mesh 


An Ideal Hot-Weather 
Shield. 








freely. 





Absolutely Impervious. 


Zouave |No Rubber. Can be Washed 
A Detachable Dress and | Pree from all poisonous substances and will not irritate Short Flap 


. hield 
Corset Shi the most delicate skin, 


Out of Sight Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Pro- ‘_— 


fession tor its purity and hygienic qualities. 














Always buy a shield large enough. Garments are often 
damaged by wearing too small a shield. 





We make every shape and size of shield required. 








Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- 
Specially for Summer age to garment resulting from imperfect Is invisible when worn 
Shirt Waists. shield, will be paid for. with thin sleeves. 











The Omo Shield is fof sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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‘ 
Calox contains active Oxygen or 
ozone, which whitens the teeth and cleanses 
and sterilizes the whole mouth, thus preventing 

tal decay by destroying the germs of fermen 
und dec ay. 





Calox forms milk of lime, which neu- 
tralizes acid secretions that would otherwise 
corrode the teeth; heals tender or suppurating 
gums; removes deposits from the teeth, and 
keeps the mouth healthy. 


Tooth 


In metal bottles with new patent top; operated by 
one hand. Price 25c., of all druggists. 





good tf th t free on request 


MeKESSON & ROBBINS, 98 Fulton St., New York 






Mexican Drawn Work 




















I ’ e extraordinary 
v es ¥ fler we will nd prepa ‘ 
t $13 
an 8 wor th prey for 
#1.00, & ire genuine Mex 
drawn work e line and impor i 
r Me Order to-day— if t 
wit rt ! 
I r r extra pi 2 
“ | f rpie and 
ford es hemstitched or fringed. Sa 
center} €, rox for c.; 18x18 for 
$1.6 "04%2 4f r $2 
7 M wsiness is to make homes more 
beantif 
I trated 32-page catalogue of Mex 
— can and Indian Goods, Rugs, etc., FREI 
THE FRANCIS E. sad dy co. 
Dept. 69 D Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 




















Dress 


Shields 





Every 

CANFIELD 

DRESS SHIELD is guaranteed 
| to be absolutely moisture-proof 


There is practically 
out to them Wash 
and over again, and you 


shields, that can be 
keep your waists as fresh as new 


Insist on having CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS For sale everywhere 





CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 299 Mercer St, New York. 


Lux Crucis 


By SAMUEL M. 
GARDENHIRE 


\ profoundly interesting and inspiring pen-picture of 
life in Rome at the outset of the Christian era 
Philadelphia North American. 

Of the many religious romances following ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” 
this is the very best. —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











are admirable for gifts or 
the edornment of your 
own walls. Recognized 
by artists as the best art 
reproductions made in 
America. 50 cts. to $20.00, 
At art stores, or sent on approval. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (200 illustrations) sent upon receipt 
of 25 cents (stamps), which may be deducted from 


purchase of the Prints. CURTIS & CAMERON, 
35 Pierce Building, Opp. Public Library, BOSTON 























EASTER 
VASES 


t $3 Hiatpin 
OCNESTEF or Brooch 

Mount and Medallion 

sample prepaid ° C. 





Do your own 
Decorating 


Hundreds of china decorators 
have expressed satisfaction in 
the daily use of our 56-page 
China Book—it makes money 
for them. 


The “WHY ”’ of it 


will be clearly apparent to you after 
louvking the book over carefully— 
several hundred original ideas for decoraturs are exclusively offered 
t bouk—sent on receipt of 5c. postage. 
We are makers of ** ROCHESTER” CHINA KILN, $35 


Geo. W. Davis & Co., 4356 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
PY ROGRAPHY SUPPLY CATALOG—FREF—Cat Prices 








field 
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Gibson Pillow Topg@@® Free 
for Pyrography : 


FREE Send your name today and 35cents - 
to pay cost of Gibson royalties, 
shipping, etc., and we will send you free this 
beautiful Naan Plush Pillow Top stamped 
ready for burning. Choice of old gold, tan, 
crimson, dark or light green color. Size 
17x17 in., same finished complete, $2.00. Only 
one free top to any one address. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
OUR No. 97 
$2.50 OUTFIT, $ I 65 
For burning on plush, 
wood, leather, etc. In- : 
cludes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bot- 
tle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Prac- 


tice wood, and full instructions, all contained 
in neat leatherette box. 


ADE For sale by your dealer or sent by 
& us C. O. D. for examination. Outfits 
and supplies at all prices shown in 

4 oar Catalog Z55, Write for it today. rn 
Z558, 72 pages, 24 pages 
THAYER & CHANDLER, in colors. Illustrates 1000 


Gibson and other designs stamped on 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. estishanall Geen ttedh, tenn ana tae 

























Write 
for Catalog No. 





Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. of every description, at reasonable prices. 








a + Erin Go Bragh”’ ] 
St. PATRICK’S | 
DAY 


FAVORS | 








_NCREDIT ee 


E WANT YOUR Irish High Hat, with Pipe (box)..... $ .15 $1.70 


Wheth SSN ih re aegis 10 1.10 | 
ether you want a Dia- . 
é' mond, Watch or fine speny ee A Green Silk Heart, Gold Harp (box). we 2.80 
elry, we want you to see our goc . “ 
before you place your order. Any- , Irish Head, Grotesque large 7 a 30 3.25 
/ thing that yos select icone our Beoat- ‘ “ “ “ small aa 2.25 
ul 1905 Catalogue, wi romptly f 2 
sent for your inspection with all express is y | Shamrock Case (Ice Cream) covevceece i 
fully prepaid. We will leave it entirely to § Irish Case, with Clay Pipe (Ice Cream) .15 1.70 
you, to decide whether to buy or not, trust- | ss ee ke “ 30 3.25 
ing to set age ee Yr — and peices, and . | Green Snake ‘ 5 
appreciation of beauty,for a favorable decision. \ | 
ry Decid to Buy 724,227 cnesitth Green Metal Snakes ECP eve Tee 10 «1.10 
ou ide (4 Y of the price = Clay Pipe, with Pin and Green Bow. .05 50 
keep the article. The balance you may send us = ; : 
in eight cunal saanthie payments. | Silk Irish Flag, 4x6 inches, mounted . 10 1.00 | 
In Buying From Us, you have the best ~ & = gay * . 50 
assurance of value and quality. We are the i i m= ° 05 50 
largest retailers of Diamonds in the world, OM PINS... eee ereeee : : 
and the only Diamond Cutters selling at Irish Buttons, gee 0 05 40 | 
retail. We have been in business since 1858, : 20 
and have just won she Manes honors(Gold oo, ce nbeawe ed ees am ; | 
cv Medal), at the St. Louis Exposition. . . sbbon, 10 yards in piece... 
: ~ rd Please Write To-day for Our Silk Irish Ribbon, c i. P ee 30 
. Catalogue. Itis the safest guide pub- St. Patrick Tally Cards............ : 
lished to right Diamond buying, andinsures “ Dinner “  ..ccccccccce = 50 | 
the highest quality, lowest prices and most 1a # @ | 
favorable options for future exchanges, as “ Jack Horner Pies (12 ribbons) 3.00 — 
OND well as all the liberal features of the easy | 


WIN payment system originated by us. 
HEART Loftis Bros. @ Co. 


Diamond Cutters and Mfg. Jewelers B. SHACKMAN & CO. 
Dept.(.113 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. § | pepr. H, 812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We do not pay mail charges. Catalogue free on request 
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CIENCE has fascinated and _ bored 
more people than anything else on 
earth. Everybody is ready enough 
to acknowledge the ‘‘ marvellous 
wonders” and extraordinary advances of sci- 
ence, but they dodge everything labelled 
‘ scientific’’ in their reading. It’s the average 
intelligent man that revolts at that sort of thing, 
simply because he realizes that while he would 





like to know something definite about science, 
he hasn’t the time to dig into books and arti- 


DK. HENKY SMITH WILLIAMS 


cles that go over his head. But if it were pos- 

sible to describe clearly and simply how science came about, how it started 
among our cave-dwelling ancestors, and how it has developed and sub- 
divided itself until it has become the greatest factor in twentieth-century 
civilization—that would be a story worth reading—fascinating and im- 
pressive. It is this story which Dr. Henry Smith Williams has told in 


A Gistory of Science 


Nothing like it has ever before been attempted. These five volumes 
open the eyes of the reader to a new and thorough understanding of the 
past and give him a better comprehension of the great realities of the 
present. Here is the opportunity for the busy man to clear away his 





hazy ideas about science, to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
subject in its many branches, and to read a most interesting story. 
It's worth thinking about. 


Cut out and mail us the attached coupon and we will 
Harper & 
Brotbers 
Hew Work 
Please send me, free of 
charge, your illustrated booklet 


describing A HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE. 


tell you more at length about this unique work. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 












Address 
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Hose sz 
Supporter 


‘at. Dec. 5, 1899. 


_ Approved by Leading Phy- 
sicians, Endorsed by Physical 
Culturists, Preferred by La- 


dies of Fashion. 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill 

Edge We Rad 
Very Strong Silk Frill 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord _. 
Heavy Silk Double Frill_. 1 
Silk Suspender Web 

At all dealers, or 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co, 
(Agents for the U.8.) 
514 and 516 Broadway, 
New York, 
FREE with mail orders, a 
large photo -etching 
of the ‘‘Foster Girl,’”’ without 
advertisement. 
“The Name is on 
the Buckles.”’ 


2B Reon Ramee Co Toremm Commie (Sate Agee tr Commie) 








’ ’ 
GLOVE-FITTING 
THe ony HABIT - HEP” corset 


The Celebrated VELVET GRIP 
cushion button is used exclusively 
on all our hose-supporter models. 


The new models are of higher bust with long waist, 
tapering the figure in an unbroken, graceful curve, 
and giving a flowing effect through the hips. 


GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


awarded at the St. Louis Exposition on Thomson’s 

“ Glove- Fitting ” Corsets and “ H, & W.” Underwaists. 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 

345-347 Broadway New York 





CATALOGUE 


' 
| 





pad ne 





Boys’ One-Piece 
Russian Smock Dress 


of striped galatea, gathered in 
front and box pleats in back; 

collar, strip at side and belt of 
plain galatea strip embroider- 
ed; colors: navy, cadet blue 


andred; 2,3 &4 yrs., $1.85 
Ordering By Mail 


From our New 


(Ready about March 1st) 
can be done as satisfac torily 
as personal shopping. 


The Catalogue contains more 
than 1,000 illustrations and 
about 2,000 descriptions of 
articles for children. 





Sent for 4 Cents postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 10 


| 60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 





McGEE Petticoats 


“gaa See the 
McGee Yoke 





Adjustable 
Yoke 


The McGee Petticoat has an adjustable yoke that 
always fits snug and always sets smoothly over the hips. 
It never gives that bunchy appearance that string-tied pet- 
ticoats have. They are cut by experts and perfectly fin- 
ished. Made in mercerized satine, moreen, silk, etc., etc. 

The McGee adjustable yoke Petticoat improves the 
figure. Made with seven gores and full founces. Yoke 
adjusted by hooks and eyes. 

Send for Beautiful lillustrated Catalog with new 
section on “ What to wear and when to wear 
it.”” Sign coupon for this, please. It is free. 

McGee Petticoats so/d by dealers. 
The only perfect adjustable Petti- 

coat made. 


McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jackson, Mich. 


If ils a McGee Petticoat 
it is the best. 











* 


Send free 
booklet to 


City or Towm.....ccccc-0 cecces 
BUGS o ccccccceosecce 
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Motor Boats, 

Steam @ Sail Yachts 
Launches, Row Boats 
Hunting Boats 

Sail Boats, Canoes 
Dingheys 


Speed, Pleasure, Business 


NEW YORK 
169 Broadway 








RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 








RACINE BOATS tave 
been on the market 22 years. They 
are the best money can buy, and sell 
for the least money. See them, Try 
them, Buy them, Show rooms in all 
the principal cities. 


Send for Catalog and address 


(Box 10), MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


PHILADELPHIA 




























O CONVINCE DOUBTERS THAT the 

Fischer Bunion Protector 

gives instant and permanent relief from bunion 
torture, we will send a protector 


Free 
On Ten Days’ Trial 


To Every Sufferer. 
Just send size of shoe, whether right or left, 
and your name and address. 
Wear the protector ten days---it 
satisfactory send us fifty cents. 
If not, return the protector. 
The Fischer Bunion 
Protector enables one 
with bunions or enlarged joints 
to wear an unstretched shoe 
without inconvenience. 


The protector is a neat little 
solt-leather applience that 
goes over the stocking, inside 
the same size shoe that one 
would wear without a bunion, 

and is guaranteed fully. 







Fischer Mfg. Co., 
303 Scott St. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 








38 Delaware Ave. 
— Camden 
BOSTON : 
16 CHICAGO 
Columbus 1321 
Ave. Michigan 
Ave. 
® Beautiful 

MINIATURE MISSION CLOCKS 

Aw eascevak lik t, an exact imitation of the ; y e 
Fre nch Mission Fathers during the 12 tu } oe * 
unique ornament for “ What-not,” * * Mantel Shelf,” or 

**¢osy Corner.” An elegant prize fur card partie 
Nice gift for wife, sister, mother or brother. blemish 

oak finish—12 inches high, 4% inches wide. The move 
ment is the best—fally guaranteed in every way to be as 

— t as skill and money can produce Runs thirty 
1ours with one winding. Hands and figures are gold 
plated. The pendulum is bras Constructed that 
it is easily regulated. Will be sent to any address in 


the U. S., all charges paid, upon receipt of 





a ney back if not satisfied. FREE circulars of other 
ne elties for home 


te NTRAL SUPPLY HOT SR, 67 Lancing St., Utiea, N. Y. 


BAB Three Months for 10c. Iillus- 


trated Monthly devoted to care and 
training of Babies and Children. Common 
sense articles by experienced Nurses, Mothers, 
and Doctors. _ Practical, instructive, inspiring. 
$1.00 per ye: 
Baby Publishing Co., 406 By. St., Louisville, 











STOMACH SPECIALIST 


Has Solved the Problem 


The New Philosophy reveals causes hitherto unrecog 
nized, and is the evolution of many years’ specialization and 
close study of the digestive system and d.seases of nutrition. 
This improved method of treating specifically the original 
underlying causes with mild and palatable vegetable rem 
edies is the only way to restore health and vigor. Improve 
ment in the stomach’s action and nutrition of the body builds 
up the whole constitution and helps the entire system. By 
giving patients my personal attention, I am able to treat 
cases successfully by correspondence where not convenient 
for personal consultation. Write to-day for free Booklet, 
question blanks and references, or call at office. 


A. H. SWINBURNE, M.D., Sorcced Maisie. Obs: 
25 West 36th Street, Suite F, New York City 
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New Antiseptic Diaper 
DRI-DIDE. 
The most 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 
and 


SATISFACTORY ; ‘pS 


Ready to Wear (¢- ne 
DIAPER 
on the Market. 
Endorsed by the 


The New e , Any 
DRI-DIDE. Medical Profession. Old Dide. 








A single thickness of cloth of triangular shape 
with a soft, absorbent, cotton mat woven into 
centre, where moisture is to be absorbed. Is 
easily washed, requires no folding, prevents de- 
formities of the limbs, does not slip down over 
the hips. Saves time and a. of making. 
In sealed boxes. One-half dozen 80c.; one 
dozen $1.50 of your dry goods dealer or 
prepaid to any address in the U. S. 

Ask for free booklet ““About the Baby.” 

TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


Main St., Pike, N.Y. 
State Bank, Pike.) 











(References 








Send us the name and 
address of your druggist, 
and we will send you abso- 
lutely free a sample of 
Mme. Robinnaire’s 
Cold Cream, an une- 
qualed preparation for the 

skin. It heals chanved hands, lips, and face, whit- 
ens. and softens the skin, imparting a rare softness. 
Mme. Robinnaire’s Walnut Hair Dye 
restores gray or faded hair to its natural color, 
promotes its growth, and keeps the scalp clean 
and healthy. Price 25c postpaid to any address. 
JACOBS’ PHARMACY Co. 
14 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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“My Mother Uses 


SPIM SOAP 


Because: 


“It keeps me sweet- 
tempered and healthy, 
by keeping the pores 
clean and open. 

‘It prevents all the 
skin irritations she tried 
to heal with baby powder, 

“Tt instantly removes ¢ 
the inflammation 
caused by gritty powder 
she used to rub into my ( 
pores. 

“It cleanses — never 
clogs—the pores. 

‘*The foreign matter in 
the pores is the cause of 
inflammation—powder is 
one form of foreign 
matter. 

‘‘These properties make 
and keepmyskin soft and 
sweet as a rose petal.”’ 


Spim Ointment 


used in conjunction with Spim Soap, immediately 
relieves and quickly cures every form of skin dis- 
ease. The merest touch (which is almost immediately 
absorbed) is sufficient. Try it on yourself or on your 
baby and if the results are not better than anything 
you have ever tried, Mr. Knox sends your money back. 


Our Elaborate Album of 
**400 Beautiful Babies”’ 


is mailed free for one wrapper of Spim Soap or Spim Ointment. 
Spim Soap costs 25 cents. Spim Ointment, so cents. Insist on 

‘Spim’’—don’t take substitutes. If you are unable to obtain Spim 
Soap or Spim Ointment from your druggist, send us his name and 
we will cell you direct (postage prepaid in the United States or 
Canada). For your trouble in sending your money direct to us, 
we will maii free our e laborate album at once. Your money back if 
you ask it. Our ‘‘ Watch the Baby ’’ book is mailed to any one on 
simple request. 









Many write and ask me, ** What is Spim?” Spim is 


Soaium, Potassium, [ron and Mianzanese 


as they come from Mother Earth in concentrated 
form, with all their healing and soothing power. 











$500 in Cash Prizes 


for Beautiful Babies. Send to-day for entrance blank. 


SPIM CO. (Chas. B. Knox, President) 


75 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Notge—With my national reputation as the 
manufacturer of Knox's Gelatine could I afford 
(even if I we ould) to be associated with an article 
without merit? I personally guarantee Spim 
Soap and Spim Ointment to the women of 
America.—Cuas. B. Knox. 
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This style 
No. 71 
$5.98 
We manufacture the clo 


retailer’s profits and ena 








LATEST Spring Styles. 
Write for samples of cl 


Station A, 





Best Bargains"x.." Skirts 
Ever Offered. Prices from $3.98 up 


according to quality of cloth and style selected 


make the skirts, saving both jobber’s and 


value for the money than anyone else can offer. 
We pay freight to your railroad station. 


\\ self-measurement before ordering elsewhere. 


Novelty Skirting Company 


Mail orders only. 


This Seyte 
No. 5 


$4.98 


Reg. $7.50 


th and our own tailors 


bling us to give greater 





Quality Guaranteed 
oth and instruction for 





Worcester, Mass. 











5 ee. | 
On thr own res ¢ 
ROSES su Q oy’ 


ATS SUMMER. 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Bessie Brown, white flushed pink. 
Helen Gould, bright red 
Frances E. Wi llard, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden yellow. 
Winnie Davis, apricot pink. 
Admiral Schley, deep red. 


Special BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower,” all colors, . 25c. 

8 Prize-Winning Chry- 
santhemums . 25e, 







8 Beautiful Coleus, will make 

a charming bed, . oe « ae 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses . . 2e. 
6 Fuchsias, all different . We. 
10 Lovely Gladiolus . . . - Be. 
10 Superb Pansy Plants 25e. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one, Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 28 Springfield, Ohio 


From May to 
October for 
the price of 
one florist’s bouquet 

if you grow them your- 








self—in your own 
Zz garden. You can do 
it. Our free art booklet, 
The American Beauty 
Rose.” tells how. Worth 
a good deal to the amateur 
gardener 
HELLER BROTHERS 


917 &. Main Street, New Castile, Ind. 
World's largest growers of American Beauty Roses 


Send Me 8 cents 


} and namesof two flower loving friends 
i will start you with 4 packets of pure, 
fresh seed — Nasturtiums — 20 kinds; 
Royal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 

FREE—“ Floral Culture,” and 13th 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash 
prizes for best pictures of lawns and 
yards sown with the famous Lippincott 








TOMORROW. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


Pioneer Seedswoman of America 319 6th Street, Minneapolis, Mina, 


| f 1%7 Rroome St. New York 


seeds. Write TODAY; you'll forget it 






















Study the 


UTOPIA 
YARN BOOK 


128 pages of instruc- 
tions — beautifully il- 
lustrated. Written by 
“One of long experi- 
ence.” Directions 
proven by actual test 
to be absolutely cor- 
rect. 


The Edition de Luxe 
of Yarn Books 


Price only 25 cents 


Order from your 
dealer or send 25 
cents in stamps to: 


Ti. YARNS 





UTOPIA YARNS have gained a reputation for 
softness, elasticity, evenness of thread and per- 
manency of color,and always give satisfaction, 












We Can If you are an American 
over 18 years of ;< and 


age 
lif able to read and write, we can 
ua ! y qualify you fora good govern- 


ent position. Th ost is 
ou For cont Write at once for Civ4l 
a Service Booklet, State age. 
@ The Civil 


internat’! Corres. Schools 
Box 821-C, Scranton, Pa. 


“Old Hickory” sf 75 
| Spindle Back Chair 4 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price. 
Will stand allsorts of weather. 5Sol- 
idly constructed of genuine white 
hickory with bark on. Seat 18ins. long, 
16ins. deep; height overail40ins. Price 
61.75, freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, tables, 
ete., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the “Old Hickory” Furn- 
iture and see that our trade mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit direct to us. Ask for new 
48-page illustrated catalogue and our 
Special Introductory Offer—-FREE 

THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
72 Cherry St., . MARTINSVILLE, IND. 

“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 


Manufacturers.” 


| Service 
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SPRING GARMENTS 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 

Tailored Skirts. . .$352up rs 
e . Fit and 

Tailored Raincoats. 10:52 «+ Satisfaction 


guaranteed 


Silk Shirt- Waist Suits 12:50 «+ ° money 


refunded. 


Express 


No publication gives more valuable in- 

formation than our Book of Styles for 
Spring, just issued. Send for it this very 
day; it will be mailed FREE with our 
special Bargain Folder, which fully de 

scribes the seenmedaatine | model. 


Our Umbrella Skirt 


will be the sensation of the season. You'll 
\ find it beautifully pictured and described in 
} our Handsome STYLE BOOK, which illus- 
trates many other elegant MAN-TAILCRED, 
MADE-TO-MEAS!URKE garments, unlike 
your neighbor's. Wecarry n o> made stock; 
made to order — are safer in 
dealing with us than you are with your own dress- 
v guarantee PERF EK I FIT and 
entire SATISFACTION, or prompt return of 
your money Janu iry sth Mrs. C. W. Page, of 
Me mtrose, La., wrote 

* The it and skirt came in time, and 
pro’ ed per fectly satisfactory in every particu- 
lar. In fact, am not only pleased, but de- 
lighted, with your work, and you may ¢x- 
pect to receive all t future orders from me.” 
Choose a mning model from our 
STYLE BOOK. Tell us if you want a skirt, 
silk shirt-waist suit or raincoat, and the 
Shade you prefer, and we will send you 
samples from our immense stock of 
newest weaves. f you cannot 
choose from our goods, send your 
own, and we'll make your garment 
in any style you select Don't for- 
get; Our SPRING STYLI BOOK, 
SPECIAL BARGAIN FOLDER, 
samples of newest fabrics and iStructions for self-measureme! 

il sent FREE on request. Write to-day. 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 



















No. 251 Neave Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Mrs. GERTRUDE F. HESS 


Purchasing Agent 


Hotel St. James, 105 W. 45th St., New York 
Is now taking orders for Wedding Trousseaux, Easter Gowns 
Shopping of all description free of charge. Esti- 


and Hats, 


SHOPPINC BY MAIL| 


| 
| 


mates cheerfully given. Write for Circular and Keferences. 





MAY’S FLOWER 
SScds & Plants GARDENS 





A FORMAL CARDEN FOR $1. 0o 


All beds 4x 6, and sufficient seed sent to plant same. 
A Bed of I P pees 
oo Mignonette with border of Blue Lobelia. . guscoosonee . 
* Heliotrope with border of Sweet Alyssum.. 
* Gaillardia with border of Dwarf Nasturtium, 
* Orient al Pompies with border of Can ivtuft.. 


Semple’s Bran hing Asters with border of E ‘nglish Daisies. . 
Peas.... ; . 


Saat FUOES SS DUO TCREe cccccccncccss+ +e cocsescoccccesccos 


&pecial—the above 7 beds, @1.003 regular price 


Any portion of above beds sent at prices quoted, postpaid. 


-- $2.00 
With every 


1 
order we will mail FREE our handsome catalogue of seeds, plants, trees, 
etc., containing floral hints, together with several separate designs for 


beds. Write L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Md $300 SHOE FOR WOMEN 








We put good brains into La France 
Shoes as well as good leather and 
skilled labor. That is why they give 
one’s feet that smart appearance. 
Artistic, intelligent oversight of every 
step in the m: iking of La France Shoes 
is what makes them so different from 
other shoes. Rock oak soles and wear- 
proof lining make them economical as 
well. If not at your dealer's, send us his name. 


Write for catalog and novelette, “Her PAotograpa.’ 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Dept.B, Lynn, mass. 








DREER’S 
OF Taek -ta' 


—contains the largest 

and most com plete list 

of seeds, plants, bulbs, 
etc. ever issued. De- 

/ scribes thousands of 
/ new,rareand standard 
varieties of Roses, Can- 
nas, Chrysanthemuma, 
Asters, Sweet Peas, Old- 
fashioned Hardy Plants, 
Vegetables, etc., ete., and 
givesexpertdirections for 


Successful Flower 
and Vegetable Culture 


written specially for Dreer’s Garden Book. Mak- 
ing a great volume of 224 pages, profusely illus- 
trated by photographic reproductions, with six 
full-page color plates painted from Nature. 

Mailed free to old customers without request. Sent to 
anyone on receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin, which 
amount may be deducted from first order. Please mention 
this magazine. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























j World’s . ——_ 
age’s fix. Hair Specific 
Medal 

A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women 

Grand Prix (Gold Medal!) over all other Preparations of 
its class at the Paris Exposition, 1900. Officially endorsed by 
Board of Lady Managers, 


World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893, and awarded the 
Only Medal and Di- 


ploma of Honor grant 

ed to any Hair Remedy. 
Also a great number of 

autograph endorsements 


from such distinguished 
persons as Ex - Senator 
Thos. Palmer, of 


Mich., Pres. W orld’s Fair, 
1893; Gen. J. W. St. Clair, 
National Com. from West 


Va.; Adelina Patti; 
Modjeska; Mrs. Potter 
Palmer; Mrs. Gov. J. P. 
Altgeld, of Illinois; and 


scores of others. 





Thisremarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling a/ once ; (2) To pro- 
duce a fine, healthy, permanent growth over the entire head; 
(3) To restore the rich, dark, youthful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4) To relieve all humors of the scalp, including itching 
and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, 
and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic 
examination, and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00 
Send 2-cent stamp for full information, sealed. 
All mail 


uld be sent direct to 


rders sh us. The market is flooded with 
worthless imitations, and even the most careful druggists are frequently 
deceived. By sending your order direct to us you are absolutely sure of 
getting yenume and fresh gouds, personal advice, and a guarantee of 


actual resul 
vice in each 


We prepay all express charges and give individual ad- 
ase. We pay all Duties to Foreign Countries. Address 


Gage Drug & Chemical Co. 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. No. 2 Washington, D. C, 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect WIGS For Ladies 


Fitting and Gentlemen 
STITLISH POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES, $3.00 
UP. COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIERS 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


FE. BURNUAM, Dept. 8, 70 State Street, CHICAGO 














If you are too stout write to Mrs. A. 
I... Stockham, 18 EK. Park Row, New 
York, N. Y., for her 
how to REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 5 
POUNDS A WEEK. Purely vegetable 
and harmless. Endorsed by physicians. 
Book mailed FREE in plain sealed letter. 





f { TAH eng ymin Ah 
i wae 


¥ 


your weight 3 to 5 

pounds a week without any 
radical change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, 
nor sickening cathartics. 1AM A REG. 
ULAR PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making 
a specialty of the reduction of surplus 
flesh; and after you have taken my 
treatment a few weeks you will say: 
** i never felt better in my life.”* 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced with- 
out causin wrinkles or fiabbiness of skin; heavy 
abdomen, double chin or other evidences of Obesity 
will disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; 
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Just say: 


Send mea Dollar Pair 


| Free—To Try 


and you will get free on approval, as soon as the mails 
can bring them, a pair of the celebrated MAGIC FOOT 
DRAFTS, the great Michigan cure for 


RHEUMATISM 


of every nature—chroniec or acute, muscular, sciatic, 
Lumbago, Gout, etc., no matter where located or how se 
TRADE MARE / vere. The drafts are worn 
pein on the soles of the feet with 
out inconvenience, and 





Wt 





cure 
by drawing out and absorbing 
the poisonous acids and pain 
the 
blood through the great foot 
Try them at home when you get if 


causing impurities from 


them. Then 


pores. 
| you are fully satisfied with the benefit received you can 


send us One Dollar. If not, keep your You 
Decide. You try the Drafts entirely at our expense and 
risk, and you can see that we couldn’t afford to make such 
a wonderful offer if they didn’t cure. 

Magic Foot Drafts are producing marvelous results. They 
are curing some of the worst cases on record, after doct: 
and all other treatments had failed. 


money. 


Ts 


Z. H. Palmer, Pittsburg, writes that the Drafts cured him 
after 28 years of suffering. 

They cured T. S. Curtis, Erie, Pa., at the age of 82 years. 

Geo. J. Nolanson, Bathurst, Canada, was cured after 
years of other expensive treatments. 

Mrs. Z. J. Smith, of San Francisco, Cal., writes : “ Magic 
Foot Drafts have cured my husband of rheumatism, and 
never have I paid out a dollar that is sent so willingly as 
this.”’ 

“TI was relieved after wearing them (Magic Foot Drafts) 
24 hours.”—Emma O'Reilly, Buford, W yo. 


20 


Remember—it costs you nothing to try the Drafts—and 
a dollar is little to pay if A scientific booklet (in 
colors) on Rheumatism, comes free with the Drafts, all pre 
paid. Write to-day. Do it now! 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 
| 333 M Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. 


cured. 


complexion will 

be cleared; troubles of 
heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the prompt- 
ness and ease with which these results 
are accomplished under my system. 
Call onme personally, or write, ohteents 
ing Department as given below, for my 
new book on ‘‘ OBESITY—Its Cause and 


Cure.”’ It is interesting, convincing and 
instructive. It will be sent free and 


a prepaid. Confidential correspondence 
invited from all interested, including physicians, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 

UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY 
24 East 23rd St., Dept. 100 New York, N. ¥ 
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tA 
BLINDNESS CAN BE CURED 


My Eye Book Sent Free Tells How. 


MAJORITY of the eye diseases that are termed 

A hopeless by many oculists can be cured by my 

method. 

Many cases of chronic blindness have come under my 
treatment, classed as “incurable,” and I have re 
stored the sight completely in 'the patient’s own 
home. 

Often this has be -en accomplished in a few weeks, with- 
out inconvenience and at small expense. 

If your trou ble has baffled the skill of every other 
oculist, write to me. 

I will advise you, free of all charge, and will send you 
my book, “ Eye Diseases Cured Without Surgery.” 

It describes and illustrates most Eye Diseases, and 
tells how you can be cured at home, besides giving 
many valuable * Health Hints. 
postal gets it. Address 


Dr. OREN ONEAL, Suite 123, 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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(PATENTED) 


Is the only device in the world that quickly 


DEVELOPS THE LEGS 


To perfect symmetrical proportions without a long, 
tiresome course of exercise; it brings health, grace and beauty 
to the entire body. 


@ Because it affects only those portions sought to be de 
veloped. 
ie = Because it replaces fat with firm, springy muscles. 
Because its intense vibrations stimulate circulation. 
= Because its use is not work, but pleasure. 
An exercise that isn’t a bore! 
For Men, Women and Children 


*Symmetro” will correct toecing-in, knock-knees, bow-legs, flat feet 
weak ankles and knees; reduce superfluous flesh; and cure defects in 
health ar “y form caused by sedentary living 

*Symmetro” is a boon to lover f wolf, tennis, and bathing who 
suffer embarrassment because of undevel ped im To actors and 
actresses it is an aid to bette tions andl pay "Menteonels nickeled, 
strongly made Illustrated booklet free, Price, delivered, $2 
with instruction chart, anatomical plates, and diagrams sseeeeees 


Money Refunded if not Satisfied 
PHILIP R. KELLAR & CO., nept. z, 119 La Salle St., Chieago, IL. 
Sitting 













Standing 
Only Lying down 
10 minutes Results just the same 


a day 


“Fun to use 
Symmetro” 


99 


cr 
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Rough Skin 
and Smooth 


Your skin becomes rough and chapped 
when the pores are deficient in their 
natural oils. This is why strong soap is 
so bad for the hands. It destroys the 
oils provided by nature, to keep the skin 
soft and pliable as oil affects leather, and 
so while the pores must be cleansed and 
kept open, these wonderful oils must not 
be exhausted. The soap problem, there- 
fore, has ever been to cleanse and pre- 
serve, and now 


PALMOLIVE 


has solved it. A cleanser that gently dis- 
solves the d'rt 4s warmth dissolves snow ; 
a soap and yet more than soap. Com- 
posed of those oils most helpful and 
nourishing to the skin—Palm Oil, Olive 
Oil and Cocoa Butter—PALMOLIVE 
supplies what other soaps destroy, and 
the skin in its gratitude becomes soft, 
white and smooth, staying so as long as 
you use PALMOLIVE. 

For the hands, the face, the bath, the 
nursery, there is no soap like PALM- 
OLIVE, as you realize at the first using, 
and yet, owing to the perfect method of 
making, you can enjoy its luxury for 
10 cents a cake. 

Sold wherever soap is sold, or if you 
will send us the name of a dealer who 
does not keep it we will send you a cake 
for 10 cents and pay the postage, or for 
15 cents to any part of Canada and 
Mexico. Isn't the common sense of it 
worth this investment? 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 

330 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 















































repair the ills of the teeth; 
he cannot keep them 
healthy without 


your daily care. 
Use 









The Sanitol products will not take the place 
of visits to your dentist, but their use will 
preserve the health of the teeth and mouth, 
making painful operations unnecessary. 

A helpful booklet on ‘‘The Teeth,’’ free. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Association of DENTISTS 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and ONLY Award, World’s Fair, 1904 
Try Swedish Beauty Treatment for 25c. 


For 25c. we send a week’s treatment of Iris 


Massage Cream and other beauty aids that will 
round out the hollows of the face, remove 
wrinkles, keep new ones from coming, and 
give you a clear, creamy complexion. Full in- 
structions for home beauty treatment. Write 
for our Beauty Booklet to-day. 





START BABY RIGHT 


By wearing Ideal Whalebone Ankle Supporters. 
Fit in any shoe, Lace or Button. Support baby’s 
ankle w ithout being stiff and uncomfortable. 
By mail, $1.00 pair. State size of shoe worn. 
‘\ 
5 GEORGE H. KELLER & C4 


* 4872 Germantown Ave. Phitactonla, Pa. 











_Withered and Wrinkied 


There's no necessity for a woman to have @ fe e seamed with 
wrinkle ey can be smoothed out and new ones prevented from 
cou that s required is a little patience and the use of 


‘B. & P. Wweenese Eradicaters 


discovered by two women. The 
re y uthful beauty 
No chemi 







For sale at drug at { de oP artment stores, or by mailo eceipt of price 
FROWNERS j; e inciple of muscular control as the 

Wri akle Eradic + rs The il remove the lines 
caused by scowling « 1 ore ywhing. $1.00 per box. Write for free booklet, 


THE B.& P.CO.(TWO WOMEN), 52 Kirk St.,Cleveland.O 







The dentist can only, 
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ERFLUSUS 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 

with a@ humiliating 

growth of hair on my 

face, and tried many rem- 

< edies without success; but I 

~ ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal 

of hair, and for more than seven years have been 

applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 

dering nappiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies. 

I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 


iF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information. and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. Being a 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, ss west 2ra'st ace vas cnn? 











TheR. L. H. Co., Dept. B, Washington Areade, Detroit, Mieh. | 


My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 


PU-RE-CO CREAM, 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-O0 SOAP, « Box of Three Cakes........50c¢. 


ATARRH 


LT a ARG AIS 

Catarrh is a kindredjailment of consump- 
tion, long considered incurable; and yet 
there is one remedy that will positively 
cure CATARREH in any of its stages. 
For many years this remedy was used by the late 
Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases 


of the throat and lungs. 
Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and de- 


siring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, 1 will send free of charge to al! sufferers 
from CATARRH, Ati) A, CONSUMP- 
TION and nervous diseases, thi # recipe, » ‘s full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. ent by mail, by 
addressing, with stamp this paper. 

WwW. A. NOYES, 847 Powers lock, Rochester, N. Ye 

















Later Adventures 


of 
Wee Macgreegor 


By J. J. BELL 


These “ Later Adventures” of the small 
Scotchman should win for him new 
friends, as they will hold the old.— Outlook. 
These humorous sketches continue among 
the brightest things in modern fiction.— 


Baltimore Herald. 


Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hydrozone 


Cures Sore Throat 


Its action is immediate and beneficial. 
No burning or cauterizing. No injurious effects possible. 
Hydrozone is a standard remedy, indorsed and success- 

fully used by leading physicians for the past fourteen years. 
Sold by best druggists. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Beware of preparations with similar names. None 
genuine without my signature on label: 


Cf attains Y” 


«Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to 
CHARLES MARCHAND, 


















Mn Send 
Ma free trial 
Ma bottle of 
f- Hydrozone. 

A r Coupon good only 
Py Be until April 5, 1905. 


KYDROZONE 














alacant emia ee eae 
57 Prince St.,New York City. AE i 
Requests unaccompanied by coupon will be ignored. ai ; 
Only one bottle to a family. 9 Drag gist ....ccerccceccccovcccccccrscccccceccsosoccococccooococceees 
A WRITE LECIBLY ceed 











posiriveLy REDUCE 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


_ About the Hips and Abdomen 


Games and Songs of 


American Children 
~>By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 


Containing all the games American children 





For Men 


‘ EWING HIP 


and Abdominal Reducer 


Worn with perfect com- 
fort day or night. 


play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 
together with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance, origin, and history. For those who 
have to deal with children in any capacity, 
the book is a mine of welcome suggestions for 
their amusement. New, revised edition, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Beautifully made of light 
mate rials (weight 5 oz.). 








Simple in construction; 
easily adjusted. 





NOSTEELS; NOSTRAPS; 
NO BUCKLES. 
Insures—Correct Pro- 

= portions, Graceful Car- 
'd : | | riage and Best Results in Fitting Gowns 


ed, streaked, patchy a = | Send 2c. stamp for booklet, “ The Overfat.” 
hair or be “= | d 
ept veautif > 


|| The BE. L. EWING CO., Band Dept., 39 State Street, CHICAGO 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


| To ReEMovE hair use a DIsSOLVER, 


or, better yet, a razor. Both have 
the same effect. 














Walnut Juice 


HAIR. STAIN To KILL hair growth, use 





akes hair look young. healthy and natural. Even experts cannot detect it. 
not ruborwashoff. Enough te last one year for $1.00 at drug stores, 
or by mail, prepaid. Trial, 25¢., enough for a thorough test. Address 


MKS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT, 10 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAPILLACIDE 
KILLS BY ABSORPTION withoutin- g& 
jury tothe skin. A home treatment. 7 
Full sealed information free. iW } } 
MONOGRAM CO., 107A Pearl St., New York 


































A Supplementary Volume to 
““The Riddle of the Universe ’’ 


THE 


WONDERS OF LIFE 


A Popular Study of Biological 
Philosophy 


By Ernst Haeckel 


PH.D., M.D., LL.D., SC.D., Professor at the 
University of Jena 


The astonishing success 
of The Riddle of the Universe 
and the thousands of letters 
asking for more knowledge 
to supplement that of the 
Riddle have \ed the author 
to write the present volume. 
The work is confined to 
the realm of organic science, 
and embodies Professor 
Haeckel’s latest studies and 
investigations along’ the 
lines of his famous monistic 
theory. In an effort to con- 
struct a rational and solid 
philosophy from the thesis 
that biology alone affords 
the key to life’s mysteries, 
it is likely to create intense 
discussion in all intellect- 
ual circles and to mark a 
new epoch in philosoph- 
ical thought. 


Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 net 
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THE 


LAND OF RIDDLES 
(Russia of To-day) 


By Hugo Ganz | 


A new book about Russia, of rare 
timeliness. It gives a picture of the 
interior and the political and social con- 
ditions of the country such as has never 
before been drawn. Hugo Ganz is a 
Viennese writer of ability, who has had 
unusual opportunities for making a keen 
and intimate study of the Czar’s country 
and bringing it down to date. Among 
other topics, the late Minister Plehve, 
the Press, the Jews, Socialism, and the 


**Impending Crisis’ indicate the wide 


range of the work. 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





PHASES OF 
MODERN MUSIC 


By Lawrence Gilman 





In this book, Mr. GILMAN, musical | 
critic of Harper's Weekly, writes with 
sympathy and insight of such musical 
topics of present interest as *‘ PARSIFAL”’; 
RICHARD STRAUSS, the most important i 
and widely discussed of living composers; 
EDWARD MAC DOWELL, America’s 
foremost music-maker; the fascinating 
Norwegian EDVARD GRIEG; WAGNER 
and his great contemporary VERDI; 
WOMEN AS COMPOSERS; REALISM 
IN MUSIC; Sir EDWARD ELGAR, etc. 












16mo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
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HARPER’S 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


| COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and o 
washing afterward it was discovered that the 
was completely removed. We named the new 
ery MODENE, s absolutely harmless, 
sure results. ) or a few minutes and the li: 
disappenrs as i magic. It Cannot Pail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, ich as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require j yomore applications, and without 
slightest in y or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever aiter ] 
tene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of re fineme nt. and recommended by 
ed Its merits 
Mo tiling-cases (se curely sealed), 
on rece ¢ nel mone y by letter, with your 
full address written pl amps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL “iG iENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
ay 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
very Bottle Guaranteed 


a” We Offer $1, ooo for VFallare or the Slightest Injury. 











WAVY and CURLY HAIR 


May positively be obtained without the aid of curling irdns by 
the use of mle Mason’s Old English Hair Tonic. Send 
stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair. 
MREs. | M ASON, 36 w 6 West 34th th Street, New York "k City 




















yvoved by the new principle De MIRACLE, the only method 


indorsed by 5 h ySsicians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals 
and prominent magazines 


Booklet and testimonials sent free, sealed in plain envelope 
i MIRA LE ma led, sealed in plain wrapper, on receipt of 
Your money ack without question (no red tape) if it fails 
to do all that is claimed for it 


De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1913 Park Ave., N.Y. 








~ Ars. Winslow’ 5 ¢ 


is an 
old and well tried 


remedy, and for over 
00 i Fifty Years has 
been used by millions 


of mothers for their 


children while CUTTING 

yrup TEETH with perfect one 
cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

*« inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
@ colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
@ is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Sold 
@ »y druggists in every part of the world. 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
@ Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
@ SOOTHING SyYRuPand take noother kind, 
* 
* 
* 


as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


SEEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEE 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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BAZAR 


Always restores color to 
gray hair, all the dark, rich 
color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, does not split at 
the ends, and dandruff dis- 
appears. Sold for 60 years, 


as BUCKINGHAMWM’S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown or a soft black. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua. N. H. 





Expert saut Bip 3 ip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 
DEA years; more oral pupils offered than ac 
ce pted. Teaches hard-of-hearing persons 


most practical, interesting and inexpensive method by mail. 
H. Be L iP ‘MM ANN, P. O. Drawer 2618, BOSTON, 


Grow launataet hair. New Method Ses 
scalp and hair, scientific and natural. 
Six weeks’ Correspondence Course 
Eothen Hair Culture with Remedies. 


Results Send 10 cents’ postage for trial treatment. 
Guaranteed. EQTHEN CO.,65 Ajax Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














WE TEACH 


BeaNu SE WS. 


Steady employment. at a large salary, yn awaits the tl seisiniialies 
competent nurse We teach you the most ance d ideas by modern 
methods, Our graduates holding good positions ; students earning good 
salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five different courses, includ- 
ing special course for mothers. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 821, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 


JAB HE 


* The Oueen of 
Toilet Powde rs.” 


Each application is an 
added charm to my lady's 
face. Beautiful women 
everywhere pronounce it 
the one perfect beautifier 
and preserver of the com- 
plexion. 


Accezi no other. Fiesh, white. pink, 
cream. 5c. a box. Druggists or by 
mail. Sample free. 

Ren. Levy & Co., Dept. I, 

125 Kineston St., Boston. 
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RIVER-LAND By Robert W. Chambers 


This delightful book tells about the animals living in and around the streams, and 
the same attractive plan is followed as in Mr. Chambers’ ** Orchard-land”’ and *‘ Out- 
doorland.”” Miss Green’s pictures alone insure a wide popularity for the volume. 


With 8 Full-page Colored Illustrations by Elisabeth Shippen Green. Square 8vo, $1.50 net 


JOSEPHINE By Ellen Douglas Deland 


‘ Joand Georgie,” although their names sound like boys’, are two little girls who go 
to live with an uncle in the East. What befell them in their new home, and how 
they won their way into every one’s heart, is a charming tale that all girls will like 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


LITTLE PRECIOUS By Gertrude Smith 


Every child who has read the “Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe”’ 
will be eager to know what new adventures these delightful little people next 
experience. In this story Janey goes on a long trip with her parents to California, 
where she is later joined by Josey and Joe. 


With 15 Full-page Colored Illustrations. Square 8bo, $1.30 net 


LONDON MEWS By Catharine Janvier 


This quaintly designed and cleverly illustrated book contains a profusion of 
pictures and verses about cats. Catharine Janvier has exploited pussy life from 
a novel point of view which will please the little folks. The rhymes are illus- 
trated in colors by the author. 


Oblong 4to, $1.50 net 
THREE SPLENDID BOOKS FOR BOYS 
THE BLOCKADERS By James Barnes 


This is the liveliest reading that has ever come from the pen of this popular 
author, who excels in stories of the sea and other tales of adventure. It tells of 
blockade running during the Civil War, the strange adventures of a boy midship- 
man on the coast of Africa, and other lively narratives of boys’ exploits. 


Uniform with New Edition of Harper’s Young People Series. Cloth, 60 cents 


THE BLUE DRAGON By Kirk Munroe 


Kirk Munroe went to China especially to write this book of adventure and travel 
for boys. The heroes are an American boy and a Chinese boy who become fast 
friends at an American school. Later the scene is transferred to China, and the 
siege of the foreign legations at Pekin plays an important part in the narrative 


Ilfustrated. Post 8vo0, $1.25 
IN CAMP AT BEAR POND By Henry Edward Rood 


A rattling good story of the adventures of two boys who spend a month camping- 
out in the woods in the bear country of Pennsylvania. The book contains a great 
deal about woodcraft, in which boys always delight, and exact information as to 
tents, utensils, and tools necessary for camping-out 


Illustrated. Post 8bo, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
































